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THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 


HE problem of the origin of language has for centuries attracted 
the attention of scholars. The difficulties standing in the way 
of its solution are quite obvious. After the numerous presently 

existing languages had emerged, the cradle of language disappeared 
with the extinction of its creators, leaving no tangible traces due to the 
absence of writing. Nor, for a long time, was there any indirect data pro- 
viding an insight into the process of the formation of speech. That is 
why past attempts to solve the problem were mainly of a speculative 
nature. A steady interest in this problem coupled with the lack of neces- 
sary factual material caused the scholars to advance various hypotheses. 

There were several widely popular hypotheses as to the origin of 
language *. The most important were the sound imitation and the inter- 
jection hypotheses. According to the former (advanced by Democritus 
and Plato as early as the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., upheld by Leibniz 
in the 17th-18th centuries, Darwin and Whitney in the 19th century), 
words must have developed out of imitation by man of natural sounds. 
In this way, the hypothesis maintains, sound units imitating sounds pro- 
duced by animals or other sounds man hears in nature, became the names 
of animals or objects. 

According to the interjection or, as it is often called, onomatopoietic 
hypothesis (advanced, in particular, by the German scientist G. Steinthal 
in the 19th century and by other investigators), language arose on the 
basis of spontaneous sounds uttered by man to express his emotions. 
According to another hypothesis (W. Wundt in Germany, N. Marr in 
the Soviet Union, J. van Ginneken in Holland and others), the original 
means of communication among human beings were gestures with a 
sound language subsequently arising on their basis. 

The problem of the origin of language has been analysed by Sir 
Richard Paget, a prominent authority on the subject, in an article pub- 
lished in the “Journal of World History” ®. 


‘The h eses concerning the origin of language are reviewed in A. SomMER- 
FELT’s “The Origin of Language. Theories and Hypotheses”, Journal of World History, 

. A. S. Pacet, “The Origins of eH with Special Reference to the Paleo- 
lithic Age”, Journal of World History, Vol. I, on 


No. 2, pp. 399-414. 
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One would first of all strenuously object to R. Paget’s choice of the 
born deaf-mute as an analogue to primitive man. The abnormal develop- 
ment of an individual cannot be accepted as a parallel to the normal 
development of mankind. 

The conditions under which any deaf-born child develops radically 
differ from those under which man, just separating himself from nature, 
developed. In contrast to the deaf-mute, primitive man had well-deve- 
loped auditory organs ; his cerebral cortex was generally underdeveloped 
as against the highly developed cortex in the case of the deaf-mute. 
The deaf-mute lives in a highly developed social environment decisively 
affecting him ; the environment of the primitive man was radically dif- 
ferent. In our opinion, it is this mistaken analogy between the born 
deaf-mute and primitive man that accounts for R. Paget’s mistaken con- 
clusion that generalised pantomime was the basic means of communi- 
cation of early man, up to the Cro-Magnon stage, mouth gabble expres- 
sing only emotions. There is no denying that gestures played an impor- 
tant role in the early stages, but they did not dominate the develop- 
ment of language. 

Last but not least, one of the most essential drawbacks of R. Paget's 
theory is the fact that it considers the formation of speech in isolation 
from actual life and the conditions which dominated the development 
of primitive man. The origin of speech is considered apart from labour 
—that key form of man’s activity, and also apart from man’s social 
environment—that key factor of the realisation of labour. In other 
words, the main flaw of R. Paget’s theory is that the origin of language 
is considered apart from the actual history of human development and 
the actual motive forces of anthropogenesis. 

In our opinion the problem of the origin of language can be solved 
only granted a correct approach to the history of society, whose motive 
force is the production of material values by man. In this way alone it 
is possible to understand the formation of man, his consciousness and 
speech. It will be remembered that scientific debates are most effective 
when the critic puts forward his own views different from those of his 
opponent. This enables the third party to judge of the relative merits 
of the two theories and of their individual aspects. Joint efforts will 
ensure progress in solving the problem of the origin of language. 

We believe that in attempting to solve the problem of the origin of 
language it is essential to define the manifold aspects of this intricate 
problem. It should primarily be established the objective factors that 
might—and actually did—urge man to communicate with his fellows. 
It should likewise be established on what material basis speech capable 
of meeting this urge began to develop. Moreover, a solution of the prob- 
lem of the origin of language presupposes a study of the manner in 
which sounds were associated with the images of things. It is also neces- 
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sary, even though in a hypothetical way, to outline the stages of speech 
formation. 


The conditions under which language developed. There is but one 
answer to the question as to which objective conditions could have urged 
the ancestors of man to communicate with each other: this urge was 
born in the course of collective labour aimed at satisfying material needs. 
The only truly scientific and correct theory is that of the origin of 
language from collective labour and together with labour. Language 
quite logically appeared as an indispensable medium in the relation- 
ship between man and nature, acting through interrelations between 
people which were naturally formed and consolidated in the process 
of labour—collection of edible plants, collective hunting of big game, 
manufacture of tools, etc. 

The beginning of speech is usually associated with the stage where 
the simian ancestors of man started to manufacture tools and make 
regular use of them *. This is perfectly logical, for the manufacture of 
tools, called for by the requirements of the chase, was connected with 
sweeping changes in the mode of life of primitive man, in relations be- 
tween men, as well as in the sphere of thinking, which in turn could 
not fail to manifest itself in the means of communication. The manu- 
facture of artifacts and their use urged primitive man to seek closer con- 
tact with his fellows and more regular control by some members of the 
community over the others’ actions ; this resulted in an increasing need 
to share knowledge, skill and experience. While emerging as the pri- 
mary means of communication among men, language at the same time 
was an indispensable instrument of thinking. It was the medium and 
concrete form of thinking. As thinking based on the increasing com- 
plexity of labour developed further, language developed too. 


The material basis of language formation. Rejecting all conjectures 
as to the creation of language or its inherent character in favour of a 
truly scientific approach, one necessarily arrives at the conclusion that 
the formation of speech was preceded by a long progress in the develop- 
ment of vocal and motor reactions in animals, genetically close to man. 
Higher animals have rather well-developed powers of vocal expres- 
sion and are capable of uttering some thirty-two sounds serving as sig- 
nals *, Observation of apes living in herds and experiments have shown 
that, apart from sounds, apes resort to a variety of “gestures” and mime- 


*L. Morcan, Ancient Society, 1877 ; L. Nom, Das Werkzeug und seine Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Entwickelungsgeschichte der Menschheit, 1925. 

*R. Yerxes, The Mental Life of Monkeys and Apes, 1916; N. Y. Vorronts, The 
Pre-History of the Intellect, 1952 (in Russian). 
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tic movements as a means of communication °. There can be no doubt 
that the early transitional links between animals and man—Australo- 
pithecine apes and later the Pithecanthropi—inherited from their ances- 
tors a relatively well-organised anatomical and physiological apparatus 
enabling them to utter a variety of sounds. It was precisely these sounds 
inherited by man from his simian forebears that were the basis, or bio- 
logical prerequisite, of the formation of sound speech. In the course of 
labour the gestures of apes were transformed into the fairly elaborate 
generalised gestures of man. A secondary and less important sound 
source for the formation and further development of speech were the 
sounds uttered by animals and other natural sounds, which primitive 
man, who was a highly imitative being, was bound to reproduce. The 
last, third, source were all kinds of modifications and combinations of 
the above sounds. 


Possible ways in which the connection between sounds and images 
were formed. In solving this problem one should clearly differentiate 
two aspects : the genetic aspect and the present state of language °. Today 
there is always a motive in giving a name to an object, with traditional 
word meanings taken into account. The name is determined by the 
meaning of a word rather than by its material quality. But historically, 
the name of an object took shape in a different way ; man’s forebears 
inherited from animals sounds devoid of the meaning which was sub- 
sequently attached to them. Observation of apes living in herds has 
proved that in most cases their vocal reactions are associated with defi- 
nite situations which give rise to more or less stereotyped emotional 
states expressed by means of different motions, including the utterance 
of definite sound units ’. 


5 Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex, 1871 ; 
W. Konter, /ntelligenzpriifungen an Menschenaffen, 1921. 

* Democritus stressed the necessity of such differentiation (see A. O. Maxovetsxy, 
Thinkers of Ancient Greece, in Russian), and so did Leibniz in his Nouveaux essais 
sur l'entendement humain. 

7 The associative nature of the formation of a connection between sounds and 
images was pointed out by Ch. Darwin in his The Descent of Man and Selection in 
Relation to Sex, and by A. A. Potesnya: “A sound uttered by man is received by 
himself, and the image of the sound always following the image of an object, is asso- 
ciated with the latter. When the object is perceived or a former perception is recalled, 
the image of the sound will also be recalled, and only then will the sound appear” (see 
his Thought and Language, 1913, p. 80, in Russian). He also believed that association 
between the image of an object and the sound (that is, a conditioned reflex) is an 
indispensable prerequisite for the formation of words, of speech. The same explanation 
of the formation of a link between sound and image follows from I. P. Paviov’s teach- 
ing on the higher nervous activity of animals and man, borne out by many facts (Cf. 
I. P. Paviov, Twenty Years of Objective Investigation of Higher Nervous Activity 
and Behaviour of Animals, 1932, in Russian). 
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An animal utters a sound not because it wants to convey a message 
to another animal. On the contrary, the message is conveyed just be- 
cause in expressing its emotions the animal spontaneously produces the 
sound. From the point of view of its physiological and psychological 
mechanism, speech is the result of a firm fixation in the brain of a con- 
ditioned reflex or association between a sound heard and reproduced 
by man, a movement of the muscles of his organs of speech, the image 
of an object causing this sound reaction and, finally, the impressions 
from the after-effects of the sound. This type of association between ob- 
jects and sounds covered a rather wide range : emotional outcries made 
in the face of danger, attack or fight, summons, an accompaniment to 
the satisfaction of a need, a warning or an urge, sounds connected 
with the process of labour. 

Since our ancestors were gregarious animals, the same sounds re- 
peatedly produced in a particular type of situation would affect the 
cerebral cortex of both the producer and the receptor and create a tem- 
porary association between the sounds and the attendant circumstances. 
Multiple repetition of such associations arising under constantly chang- 
ing and varying objective irritants made for their differentiation and 
increasing complexity. The analytical and synthetic activity of the sense 
organs developed and modified according to the practical needs of life. 
The repeated satisfaction of a certain need strengthened the appropriate 
vocal reaction and adequate reception of sounds, leading to the fixation 
of useful associations in the brain, while failures would inhibit useless 
and unsuitable associations. 

The turning point marking the beginning of speech in the proper 
sense, as distinct from signals given by animals, occurred when the still 
inarticulate sounds had ceased to be connected with emotions and be- 
came associated with real objects or rather with the images of these 
objects, with images, conversely, becoming associated with sounds. For- 
merly a means of spontaneous expression of emotions, the sound be- 
came a means of purposeful designation of things. This process was ac- 
complished along with the transition, in the process of labour, of the 
et of higher animals into the primitive gregarious consciousness 
of man. 

Mimetic expressions and gestures played, in all probability, an 
extremely important role in the formation of conditioned reflexes be- 
tween sounds, their auditory motor-perceptions, definite emotions, images 
of objects and actions *. For one thing, gestures would determine the 
direction of a sound and fix it upon an object, in this way turning an 


® Their importance is in fact so great that it is difficult to imagine the formation 
of such association without gestures. Observation of monkeys will show that they 
generally accompany sounds by pantomime. 
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emotional sound into the symbol of a thing. Secondly, as R. Paget has 
shown, the gesture, due to a natural sympathy between the movements 
of the hands and the organs of speech, would influence articulation and 
consequently the nature of sounds uttered by man: “As generalised 
pantomime in Paleolithic times became more precise and expressive, the 
unconscious associated gestures of man’s jaws, tongue and lips would 
also become more precise” °. 

While in the early stage of labour there were no close contacts and 
cohesion within the primitive herd, the later stages saw the emergence 
of the purposeful employment of sounds and gestures by one of the mem- 
bers of the herd as a means of affecting his fellows. Intelligent communi- 
cation includes the understanding of the relation of the word to the 
thing it denotes and anticipation of a definite reaction by other men. 
This has been the essence of human speech from the very outset. It was 
probably in this way that the connection between sounds and ideas was 
for the most part established. 

There have been countless arguments among scholars as to the extent 
to which primitive language owed its origin to sound imitation '°. There 
is no reason to believe that sound imitation had no part in the origin of 
language ; nor is there any reason to consider it the principal or even 
the only way of the formation of associations between sounds and images. 
In all probability sound imitation did have a part in the formation of 
language—a very limited part, which by no means dominated the gene- 
ral line of its development. 

The sphere where sound imitation could be resorted to was limited 
to sound-producing objects and natural phenomena. This, of course, is 
not to say that all sound-producing objects were named on this basis. 
Nevertheless there are many words in all existing languages which 
clearly have a sound-imitative nature ". 

It should be remembered, moreover, that hundreds of thousands of 
years divide the words of present-day languages from their cradle, in 
the course of which they underwent countless instances of metonymy, 
borrowing, fusion with other words, repeated changes of their sound 
structure. Words became shorter or longer, acquired an intricate system 
of morphemes, etc. It would be a miracle if we were able to perceive in 
the final shape of words formed by sound imitation their early, spon- 
taneous roots. 


*R. Pacer, op. cit., p. 407. 
1© Democritus (see A. O. Maxovetsxy, op. cit.) ; Lersniz, op. cit. ; De Brosses, 
Le Traité de la formation mécanique des langues, 1765 ; J. ADELUNG, Ober Ursprung 


der Sprache und den Bander Worter, besonders der Deutschen. Ein Versuch, 1871: 
Ch. Darwin, op. cit.; W. Wurrner, The Life and Growth of Language, 1876 ; 
Lussocs, The Origin ‘of Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of Man, 1876 ; 
Primitive Culture, 1872. 

1K. Sremen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, 1897, p. 80. 
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Sound imitation probably came to be used considerably later than 
sounds inherited from man’s animal forebears. For sound imitation im- 
plies deliberately giving names to things and phenomena on the basis 
of a specific feature of the latter—a feature which impressed itself on 
the hearing of primitive man. 

Sound imitation was also based on association between the image 
and the idea of a sound-producing object, on the one hand, and the 
auditory image of the sound and motor impulses of the speech organs, 
on the other. The sound complex imitating one of the specific features 
of the object, became the name of the object and was extended to in- 
clude the entire class of similar objects as their general representation. 
Of all the types of vocal signals, imitative sounds convey the image of 
the object in the most clear and tangible way. The fact that children’s 
language as well as the languages of primitive tribes include imitative 
elements may well mean that this principle did play a certain role in 
the origin of speech. But nobody will ever be able to say with any degree 
of accuracy to what extent it has influenced the origin of language. 


Principal stages in the formation of speech. Since the process of the 
evolution of man which took many millions of years has left us no writ- 
ten records we have no means to judge how early men began to com- 
municate with each other. This problem may have only hypothetical 
solutions, with no prospect of acquiring a reliable theory. Any attempt 
to establish clearly differentiated stages in the development of primi- 
tive speech and to give a detailed description of each of them must needs 
be purely subjective and is destined to remain outside the domain of 
valid argumentation. It is only possible to speak of a general line or 
tendency in the development of the means of vocal signalisation. In a 
most general way, without going into details, it is possible to establish 
two basic stages in the formation of speech—the period when there was 
no proper articulate speech and the period after it emerged. 

It will be remembered that articulate speech with all its peculiarities 
—both structural and functional—is an extremely intricate phenome- 
non. Naturally enough it did not come into being all of a sudden— 
any more than man himself with his human thinking. Speech was the 
result of a long development of labour and thinking in primitive society, 
of a gradual complication of social relationships, of the development 
of the brain and the peripheral organs of speech. It is therefore logical 
to assume that prior to articulate speech man’s ancestors used a kind of 
speech that was not basically articulate. This assumption seems plausible. 
Indeed, a historical approach will show that all development takes place 
through transition from a less to a more differentiated state. With re- 
gard to the development of speech this is borne out, by analogy, by the 
fact that children first pronounce little-differentiated sounds, which 
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gradually become well-differentiated. Paleoanthropology offers con- 
vincing evidence to the effect that man’s early forebears did not pos- 
sess articulate speech. The cerebral cortex and the peripheral organs of 
speech of Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus were not adapted to produce 
articulate sounds. They could produce only the simplest forms of sound 
speech, which did not involve the finer functions of the articulation 
organs 


Inarticulate speech. This type of speech was a means of communi- 
cation between primitive men at the early stage of development. It was 
in all probability characterised by the absence of clearly differentiated 
sounds. One can assume that entire sound units, having a certain, rela- 
tively independent meaning, were juxtaposed in inarticulate speech 
rather than individual sounds singled out as phonemes. Describing the 
phonetic aspect of inarticulate speech, Academician L. V. Shcherba, the 
eminent Russian linguist, wrote: “It is but natural to think that at the 
dawn of human speech, a few non-lingual sound gestures which became 
to be used for the purposes of speech were complex articulations (or 
complexes of articulations, either simultaneous or successive) and, due 
to their small number, they did not constitute a system based on simi- 
larity and difference. As a result, they did not fall into sound elements 
and were juxtaposed as entities. They were what may be called word 
sounds—‘diffuse’ or ‘inarticulate’ sounds ; diffuse from the biological 
point of view only in the sense that the speakers could not differentiate 
them, since there was no cause for that” 1%. Of course, inarticulate speech 
could not forever remain unchanged. It underwent essential changes 
as it became more articulate. At the earliest stage of inarticulate speech 
separate words, combined in a sentence, probably did not exist ; there 
were the so called sentence-words. At a later stage individual sense- 
bearing units crystallised into words making up sentences. Such words, 
however, did not yet possess grammatical forms. 

Such is the rather general account of the tentative features charac- 
terising inarticulate speech in the course of its development towards arti- 
culate speech. It is possible to speak of the early forms of inarticulate 
speech only with respect to Pithecanthropus and, more definitely, Sinan- 
thropus and the early Neanderthaler **. Consequently, communication 
by means of speech can be presumed to have existed only among those 
primitive men who lived in herds and manufactured artifacts. As to 


, #2 'V. V. Bunax, “The Origin of Speech on the Basis of Anthropology”, Symposium 
Man and Ancient Distribution of Mankind (in Russian), 

Pp. -246. 
13 C. V. Sucuersa, On Diffuse Sounds, Moscow-Leningrad, 1935, p. 453 (in Russian). 
“Y. Y. Rocuinsxy, “Problems of the Modern Stage in the Evolution of Man”, 


Proceedings of the Institute of Ethnography, Vol. Il, 1947 (in Russian). 
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Australopithecus, he was but a higher animal who marked the first stage 
in the transition from ape to man, and his means of communication can 
scarcely be called speech. Since Australopithecus had a more mobile 
lower jaw than the anthropoid apes, there is no reason to doubt that 
Australopithecus, as a more highly organized being, possessed more 
developed means of communication. His organs of speech could pro- 
duce more variegated sounds than present-day higher apes are capable 
of producing. An extremely important, though rather indirect, evidence 
of the fact that Australopithecus had more developed vocal reactions 
than the anthropoid apes, is his erect posture, which led to changes in 
his vocal organs, for instance, the vocal chords became more compact 
and circular ‘5. Most probably, Australopithecus had the biological pre- 
requisites or rudiments of speech expressed both in vocal reactions and 
gestures (summons, warning of danger, inducement to action, threat, 
etc.). 
In the course of evolution, Australopithecus herds were replaced by 
more developed social units—herds of primitive men. These were the 
inevitable result of the elaboration of labour and the transition from 
the use of natural objects to artifacts, which promoted the evolution of 
the brain and of its reflective function, consciousness. The manufacture 
of artifacts and their employment in hunting in its turn wrought changes 
in social relationships. All these factors obviously contrasted the homi- 
nids to their animal ancestors. As more and more objects and phenomena 
were involved in the sphere of primitive man’s activity, as his influence 
on the surrounding world became more directed and organised, the 
sphere of his impressions became ever wider, and the number of sounds 
and gestures with the help of which primitive man conveyed his impres- 
sions to his fellows also increased. The vocal organs of the Chellean 
hominids possessed a very limited mobility because of the massive lower 
jaw ; Acheulean man had a smaller lower jaw enabling him to produce 
more differentiated sounds **. Pithecanthropus had a better developed 
inferior frontal convolution of the brain (as compared with apes) where 
the speech centre is located: “Thus there is every reason to assume 
that Pithecanthropus in some degree possessed the faculty of speech” 1”. 
V. V. Bunak believes that the transformation of the speech organs, origi- 
nating in later Australopithecus species, was accomplished in later rep- 
resentatives of Sinanthropus, who already walked erect. The tongue 
and parts of the larynx of Sinanthropus were more mobile. This is evi- 
dence of the fact that the vocal organs functioned more intensively and 
could produce a larger number of sounds. Primitive man’s means of 
communication developed not only by way of better differentiation and 


18'V. V. Bunag, op. cit. 
V. Bunak, op. cit. 
17P. I. Bortsovsxy, The Initial Stage of Primeval Society, p. 21. 
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a more specific association between a sound unit and a corresponding 
state of man or a natural phenomenon, but also by way of a fundamen- 
tally different nature of the process of communication. 

The use of vocal signals evidently assumed an increasingly intelli- 
gent and directed character, vocal communication becoming an every- 
day necessity. The ever-increasing number of objects gradually drawn 
into the sphere of man’s practical activity, greater complexity of the 
forms of primitive man’s relationship both with nature and his fellows, 
the wider scope of economic activities called for new sounds, a greater 
subtlety of modulation and nuances of the sounds produced allowing 
of establishing with greater accuracy the type of object or phenomenon 
they covered, the state of the organism they expressed or the kind of 
action for the accomplishment of which they urged. In using his entire 
stock of sounds and gestures for the purposes of communication, primi- 
tive man not only tried to induce his fellows to act, but probably also 
to convey his impressions of reality. Sinanthropus used sounds and ges- 
tures to communicate to his associates what he had directly perceived. 
His communication contained perceptions and ideas of the surround- 
ing world. There was no abstract thinking at that stage. 

Communication by speech was an integral part of the labour activity 
of Pithecanthropi and Sinanthropi. Men communicated in the process of 
labour. Speech had not as yet become relatively independent, although 
the hominids in all probability could establish elementary connections 
between different sound units in accordance with increasingly strict 
rules. 

The use of gestures at the stage of inarticulate speech. In one way 
or another, the majority of scholars of the past and of today tend to 
think that gestures played an enormous role as a means of communica- 
tion between primitive men '*. However, it would be a mistake to think 
that communication by means of gestures constituted a specific stage in 
the development of speech; it was an indispensable component of 
communication by sound speech. Labour operations as such were a form 
of realisation of thinking inasmuch as they were accomplished by pri- 
mitive men organised in rather cohesive units ; they were also a spon- 
taneous form of communication—either as a pattern to be followed by 
other members of the herd (especially by its young who learned to per- 
form these operations from their elders) or as an object of control by, 


‘ 18 Democritus (see A. O. Maxovetsxy, op. cit.) ; Lucretius, De rerum natura; J. 
Discours sur Torigine de l'inégalité parmi les hommes, 1754 ; W. Wunvt, 
Sprache, 2 Vols., 1921; Van Ginnexen, La reconstruction typologique des langues 
archaiques de (humanité, 19389; N. Y. Marr, Selected Works, t. fil 
R. Pacer, op. cit. 
Marr, op. cit. 


(in Russian) ; 
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say, the chief, or just as an object of perception enabling other mem- 
bers of the herd to understand the purpose of the man engaged in the 
operation and adjust their actions accordingly. Movements connected 
with the process of labour could serve as a means of communication in 
an either spontaneous or intentional way (e.g. when it was necessary to 
show to one’s fellow how a particular operation—say, shaping a stone 
tool—should be accomplished). 


In certain situations in primitive society some working movements 
would as it were acquire a double function : the direct function would 
be to achieve a specific practical purpose, the indirect, communicative, 
function would be to show the process in question to other members of 
the herd inducing them to perform it. 


A later divergence in functions of certain work movements inevit- 
ably led to a point where the movements that were purposefully used as 
a means of communication, gradually acquired a different nature and 
came to imitate the actual labour process in a reduced, schematic (and 
at a later stage symbolic) form. The gesture that gave a schematic out- 
line of a labour operation became a purposefully used signal giving a 
pictorial representation of a given operation, informing others about it, 
inducing them to perform it or warranting the desire of the signalling 
person himself to perform it. The relation which was naturally estab- 
lished between the gesture and the act or object designated was origi- 
nally so simple and vivid that it was easily perceptible to the primi- 
tive thinking of early man. 

The technique of early thinking was limited to a direct reproduction 
of the results of man’s actions upon natural objects. The movements of 
the hands involved in labour operations could not but be the material 
means of their mental reproduction in the brain. So close was the con- 
nection between the movements of the hands and thinking that the brain 
dispatched impulses to the hand muscles not only in the course of labour 
operations but also when they were mentally reproduced for the pur- 
pose of communicating them to other people. And it is no mere coin- 
cidence that the cerebral centres of speech regulating the muscles of the 
articulating organs are placed next to the centres regulating the move- 
ments of the hands. The main centre of speech usually found in the left 
hemisphere is connected with the centre regulating the activities of the 
right hand. Left-handed people have their main centre of speech in 
the right hemisphere, or near the centre of their active hand. This anato- 
mically fixed connection which emerged in the course of man’s physical 
evolution is further evidence that there is a close relationship between 
labour, thinking and speech. To confirm the thesis that gestures played 
a highly important role as a means of communication within the primi- 
tive herd, ethnographical data are usually cited. Indeed, such data throw 
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some light on the problem, though it should be used with certain reser- 
vations. 

One cannot ignore the fact that gestures were widely used by for- 
merly backward peoples (the Australian aborigines, the North American 
Indians, and others), and ethnographers have obtained a wealth of mate- 
rial to that effect **. 

Articulate speech. It may be assumed that the development of inarti- 
culate speech was completed at the stage of anthropogenesis represented 
by the Neanderthaler who occupies an intermediary position between 
Sinanthropus and Cro-Magnon man (Homo sapiens). The Neanderthaler 
was mentally higher developed than Sinanthropus due to a relatively 
better social and labour organisation. Multiform and comparatively ad- 
vanced labour activity, improvement of technical skill, the growing 
number of objects involved in man’s practical activity, the increasing 
complexity of relations within the human group, the first signs of the 
division of labour between the male and female, and, finally, the steady 
development of thinking—all these factors naturally led to the improve- 
ment and diversification of the means of communication essential for 
a coordinated and orderly existence of the Neanderthal community. 

The speech of the Neanderthaler was gradually divorced from the 
concrete situation, and acquired a relative independence. Men could 
now communicate not only with regard to things within sight, but also 
with regard to objects that were out of reach. This relative independence 
of speech made for sound units acquiring a generalised character. It 
was probably among the Neanderthalers that elements of articulate 
speech began to form, though their speech on the whole was not yet 
properly articulate, as borne out by paleoanthropological material. The 
Neanderthal brain is characterised by a relatively undeveloped parieto- 
temporal area directly connected with speech functions *'. 

The rudiments of articulate speech among the Neanderthalers were 
further developed with the advent of Cro-Magnon man at the begin- 
ning of the Late Paleolithic, represented by the Aurignacian culture. 
The formation of articulate speech was completed in the period of the 
Solutrean, Magdalenian and Azilian cultures. ; 


In deetbing. the forms of communication observed among the members of an 
Australian tribe, vy-Briint (Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures) 
says that they use gestures to reproduce either postures and positions, or habitual move- 
ments of beasts, birds, fish, etc., or movements instrumental in catching these, in manu- 
facturing or using a thing, etc. Thus, a porcupine is depicted with the help of hand 
movements reproducing its peculiar way of digging the earth, its needles and its way of 
ricking its ears. Water is depicted by movements showing how a native laps it 
rom his cupped hand. A necklace is reproduced by clasping the hands around the 
neck. Weapons can be described in detail with the help of movements characteristic 
in ay these weapons. 
Y. Rocuinsky, op. cit. 
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It is primarily the nature of labour activity of Cro-Magnon man, 
with the resultant social relationships and mental capacity, that make 
it possible to say with any degree of accuracy that articulate speech 
with all its characteristic features could emerge in Cro-Magnon com- 
munities. In this connection it is essential to stress that division of labour 
played an important role in the formation of articulate speech. Now 
that the ultimate aim of the individual’s labour—the satisfaction of his 
needs—depended on other people engaged in different types of activity, 
coordination of efforts acquired rather complicated forms. The range 
of objects involved in man’s labour activity was very wide and more or 
less fixed. Articulate speech could emerge at that stage of human deve- 
lopment when thinking was in the process of becoming relatively inde- 
pendent. A number of facts go to show that Cro-Magnon man could 
think abstractly, in particular his skilful toolmaking techniques. While 
the implements of the Neanderthaler and, more so, of Sinanthropus, were 
in the main used directly, Cro-Magnon man possessed tools, that is 
implements to produce implements **. In this way the foundation was 
laid for the production of means of production. Cro-Magnon man made 
good progress in art (representations of different animals and of man, 
of huts ; bone statuettes, etc.). This heralded a revolution in the means 
of communication between men—the appearance of rudiments of writ- 
ten language. All these types of arts and crafts were removed from the 
immediate purpose of satisfying the material needs of primitive man, 
though they stemmed from economic needs. Abstract thinking could be 
realised only through articulate speech which was also used to designate 
rather differentiated notions. Differentiated tools are likewise an im- 
portant criterion for determining the stage at which articulate speech 
was formed. 

Moreover, articulate speech could arise only under relatively com- 
plex forms of social life calling for profound, all-round and differen- 
tiated contacts between members of this society. These social relations 
necessitated the separation of communication from production as a rela- 
tively independent activity, connected with production but indirectly— 
which naturally did not preclude a direct connection between commu- 
nication and production activity. Abundant archaeological data prove 
that the transition from the still very primitive Neanderthal phase to 
the Late Paleolithic, or Cro-Magnon stage, was accompanied by sweep- 
ing changes in the structure of early society, by the emergence of the 
primitive-communal order, of clans and rather complicated tribal rela- 
tions **, Planned labour, a wider range of knowledge and skills passed 
on from generation to generation, more complicated forms of control— 


2 Y. Y. RoGuinsxy, op. cit. 
P. P. Ermmenxo, Primeval Society, 1953 (in Russian). 
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all these functions could be effected only with the help of comparatively 
developed articulate speech. 

The anatomical and physiological features of Cro-Magnon man, in 
particular his brain and peripheral speech organs, indicate that it was at 
this stage that articulate speech was formed. Cro-Magnon man had a 
more developed anterior part of the frontal lobes as compared with the 
Neanderthaler. The former also had more pronounced anterior rami of 
the Sylvian fissure, as well as a better developed anterior ramus of the 
inferior frontal sulcus which has a direct bearing on articulate speech **. 
As has been proved by clinical observation, injuries or extirpation of the 
anterior part of the frontal lobes entail, among other symptoms, dis- 
orders in abstract thinking and symbolic gestures *5. 

Articulate speech calls for a relatively quick movement of the lower 
jaw, achieved with the help of less massive muscles with a relatively 
insignificant inertia. Anthropological investigations carried out by 
V. Bunak have shown that a gradual reduction of the masticating 
muscles responsible for speech functions is a most essential constitu- 
tional prerequisite for articulate speech. Since the massiveness of the 
lower jaw entails large masticating muscles, comparative investigations 
of the structure of the lower jaw of fossil man are of great importance 
in establishing the stages in the development of speech functions. 

The masticating muscles of Cro-Magnon man, which were also res- 
ponsible for speech functions, were sufficiently reduced to secure quick 
movements of the lower jaw, sufficiently frequent to produce articulate 
sounds. 

The development of man’s faculty to articulate sounds was also con- 
nected with the shrinking of the oral cavity, the sinking of the larynx, 
better isolation between the oral and nasal resonators, differentiation 
of individual laryngeal muscles and the thickening of the detached edge 
of the vocal chords. These changes, observable in Cro-Magnon man, had 
not occurred earlier **. 

When speaking of the nature of articulate speech, one should keep 
in mind the fact that articulate speech is not something unchangeable. 
It has undergone substantial modifications in the course of its develop- 
ment. The articulate speech of modern man considerably differs from 
that of Late Paleolithic man. Nevertheless, there are common cardinal 


Y. Y. Rocumnsky, op. cit. 

* A. A. Luria, Traumatic A phasia, 1947 (in Russian). 

** As V. Bunak points out, “the obvious connection between the position of the 
human larynx and the — looking position of the head (with the sinciput on top) 
and the underdeveloped state of this characteristic in fossil man of the Middle 


Paleolithic (the La Chapelle type of Neanderthaler) leads one to conclude that oral 

honation was rather limited in this group, the more so with the Early Paleolithic 

— Speech functions could be fully developed only with the Homo sapiens” (o/. 
cit., p. 221). 
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features at all the stages of articulate speech distinguishing it from the 
inarticulate speech of earlier man. 

When we say that the speech of Cro-Magnon man was basically arti- 
culate we presume that it had the following specific features : a diffe- 
rentiated sound system, a vocabulary and a grammatical structure. 

Articulate speech is impossible without sound units, at least ele- 
mentary generalised in the material and functional aspect, without 
phonemes, which are used to build and differentiate words, these struc- 
turally more complex units of speech. No doubt, man did not and could 
not have an elaborate phonemic system in the earliest stages of anthro- 
pogenesis. Only Cro-Magnon man could develop his phonetic abilities 
so as to differentiate individual sound units in sound speech and perceive 
in their variations the generalised unit. The development of auditory 
differentiation and synthesis was accompanied by and dominated the 
improvements in vocal-motor differentiation and the synthesis of various 
motions of the speech muscles into generalised motions on the basis of 
which corresponding articulate sounds were produced. Stable phonetic 
units were gradually formed and became bearers of certain functional 
relationships in the speech system. Phonemes were probably less dif- 
ferentiated at the early stage of articulate speech as compared to modern 
languages. 

Articulate speech is primarily a verbal communication consisting of 
sentences and expressing clearly differentiated ideas. Inarticulate speech 
had neither phonemes nor a more or less clearly differentiated vocabu- 
lary. Diffuse sound complexes used by the Pithecanthropi and Sinan- 
thropi for the purpose of communication cannot be called words. While 
the early forms of inarticulate speech expressed an idea by an undif- 
ferentiated sound complex, the constituents of which were not realised 
either by the speaker or the listener, for they did not possess independent 
meaning, at later stages immediately preceding the appearance of arti- 
culate speech and actually including some elements of the latter, both 
the speaker and the listener perceived the individual components of a 
sound complex—the prototypes of sentences. 

The word is not the beginning of speech ; it emerges in the process 
of speech formation. It is the sentence, not the word, that is the real 
speech unit. We use sentences consisting of words, not just words. Ori- 
ginally, man expressed a complex of ideas with the help of a sound com- 
plex. The problem is not the alternative precedence of the word or sen- 
tence ; both appeared simultaneously implying and depending on each 
other. The word-sentence relation is that of a part and its whole, this 
whole composed of parts which are produced by resolving the whole, 
not of ready-made parts. Words and sentences are the result of the 
development of speech, the whole developing along with its parts, and 
vice versa. The main line of this development leads from undifferen- 
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tiated, syncretically combined formations towards individual, relatively 
monosemantic components designating notions. These could be com- 
bined according to definite rules. 

There is every reason to believe that words originally had no gram- 
matical forms, no formal indexes of gender, number, case, person or 
part of speech. They were not systems of forms, every word had a 
single material form. There existed at that time different forms of dif- 
ferent words rather than different forms of the same word. This relict 
state of speech is still to be found in the languages of some backward 
peoples, though in a differently construed form *’. In the languages of 
the North American Indians, for instance, a merged perception of cer- 
tain forms is to be found. The same form can be used as a noun, a verb, 
an adjective, expressing notions which in a developed language call for 
different grammatical categories. The fact that words lacked proper 
grammatical forms did not mean that their lexical meaning was diffuse. 
The mentality of Cro-Magnon man had already reached a point where 
he could easily separate the properties of things from the things them- 
selves, differentiate between objects and actions, etc. He classified words 
into different groups according to their meaning, according to the con- 
tent of ideas covering different classes of objects, their properties and 
actions. The early stage of speech was characterised by integration of 
words not only into the verbal context, but—which is extremely impor- 
tant for that period of the development of mankind—into the context 
of reality, the concrete meaning of a word being determined by the tota- 
lity of sensibly perceived facts. The abstract polysemantics of an isolated 
word was made up for by the specific monosemantics of this word in- 
cluded in the context of reality. As long as communication among men 
was an immediate part of their practical activity, they were able to 
cover a rather large number of ideas by means of relatively few words, 
unhampered by the fact that words were polysemantic and possessed no 
grammatical forms. 

This ceased to be the case when communication gradually separated 
from practical activity and acquired a relative independence. This natu- 
rally did not preclude a direct connection between the two processes, 
especially when discussing objects within sight. It was under these spe- 
cific conditions, when the “material grammar” of things within sight 
was abandoned, that an urgent need for linguistic grammar arose. 

This urgent need of other means of elaborating the meaning of the 
word roots, of which sentences were formed by mere successive join- 
ing of uninflected words, led to the appearance of grammatical systems, 
which emerged and were fixed in the earliest written records, along 
with genuinely human, abstract thinking. 


*7F. Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages, 1911. 
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It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of language for 
the development of humanity, for the progress of its material and spiri- 
tual culture. Meeting a wide variety of needs stemming from social life, 
language has made possible the concentration of the experience of the 
human race in a single system thus ensuring the continuity of know- 
ledge. Language is one of the greatest forces that have enabled man 
to achieve truly gigantic progress in technology, science, arts and social 
life *. 


* Translated from the Russian by B. V. Kouzntrzov. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE PROBLEM OF THE ORIGIN OF 
SPEECH AND THE EARLY STAGES OF ITS EVOLUTION 


The Complex Character of the Problem 


0 solve the problem of the origin of Speech in the right way one 
must take into consideration a complex of facts, established in 
various branches of modern science. 

Archaeology, ethnography and linguistics render possible to trace 
back the perfection of stone implements, and, therefore, the develop- 
ment of early man’s mental activity, and the progress of the primitive 
society, the change of the speech sounds and the appearance of the first 
grammatical forms of the language. 

Of no less significance are the facts, established by the physiology 
of the higher nervous activity, comparative anatomy of brain and vocal 
organs, the ecology of primates and finally by paleo-anthropology— 
the study of the skull and the skeleton of the extremities of fossil homi- 
nids. 

In each of the enumerated branches of biological and social sciences 
there have been accumulated a great number of facts essential for study- 
ing the problem raised here. But the attempts to describe the early stages 
of speech development 6n the basis of separate facts lead to uncoordi- 
nated and sometimes contradictory results. 

It would be wrong to give preference to one group of arguments 
and to ignore all the others. It is quite opportune to confront diverse 
facts and to consider them in their interconnection. I made a first step 
in this direction in my investigation of the origin of speech (V. Bunak, 
1951). In this article I shall briefly describe the stages in the evolution 
of speech and characterize these stages more precisely, particularly the 
questions which still remain under discussion. 


I. General premises 


1. Speech develops in close connection with the development of 
thinking. The speech consists of voiced sounds with a definite logical 
meaning. The process of thinking even in the least complicated forms 
is impossible without the movements of vocal organs. Physiological 
observations have shown that during mental work, even if it is not 
accompanied by sounds, electrodes put to the tip of the tongue or to 
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the lips register the tension corresponding to the pattern of speech 
(Borovsky, 1936). 

Ancient hominids, like all the higher primates, could undoubtedly 
reproduce diverse sounds by means of voice. The development of speech 
in its initial stage can be characterized as the process of fixing for each 
sound a definite logical meaning based on the delimitation and genera- 
lization of perceptions. At the same time, this logical meaning can be 
referred only to the sounds pronounced with a more definite position 
of vocal organs than the diffusive sounds of animals—howl, roar, bark- 
ing, etc. 

The process of perfecting the functions of the brain cortex which 
resulted in the formation of notions was simultaneous to the develop- 
ment of the parts of the cortex connected with the coordination of exact 
movements of vocal organs and with the corresponding change of the 
latter. The development of speech and thinking are the two closely 
connected aspects of the single process of evolution. 

2. Most characteristic features in the mental activity of man is the 
use of intellectual images not only of concrete things or phenomena, but 
also of groups of similar things. When a man thinks of something, for 
example of a pine tree, though he first of all remembers a tree, most 
familiar to him, at the same time he reproduces in his mind a complex 
of perceptions distinguishing this group of plants from all the others. 
The notions, thus originated, differ in size and contents but are always 
based on distinguishing essential indications, their delimitation and 
generalization, i.e. they include elements of abstraction. The higher form 
of man’s mental activity—the formation of interconnection of notions 
(judgement and conclusion), even though referring to single facts,— 
widely uses (correctly or not correctly) the generalized mental images 
of the categories of objects and phenomena, i.e. notions. 

The mental activity of animals, including apes, remains within the 
limits of a restricted number of perceptions and concrete images. An 
animal recognizes similar objects or phenomena by a small number 
of indications. The complicated images arising in the process of recog- 
nizing are closely connected with a certain situation and do not include 
the experiences of a group of similar objects. 

The so-called “practical mind” of an animal (L. Hobhouse, 1901) 
enables it to solve successfully rather complicated concrete tasks ; how- 
ever, the mental activity of animals has no contents independent of 
searching, playing, sexual, and other kinds of activity. 

The transitional forms of mental activity cannot be defined on the 
basis of concrete data. It may be concluded that on the whole the evolu- 
tion of the intellect proceeded along the way of extending the complex 
of interconnected perceptions, developing analytical and synthetical 
functions ; submitting vague impulses to the notions of the aim of the 
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given act of behaviour, and of the means of achieving this aim. The 
broadened complex of perceptions, preserved in mind independently 
of the state of the individual at the given time, develops into a general 
notion and opens the way for establishing their interconnection. 

8. The specific quality of the speech sounds is their exact differen- 
tiation. We clearly distinguish the slightest deviation from the usual 
way of pronouncing one or another sound peculiar to a given language. 

Such exactness in fixing the position of vocal organs during the pro- 
nunciation of sounds is the result of long development. The phonetics 
of up-to-date languages has arisen from a less various and definite com- 
bination of movements of parts of the vocal organs. A number of poorly 
differentiated sounds can be found in the languages of to-day. The 
individual development of babies’ speech begins also from poorly dif- 
ferentiated sounds. In the period when speech was coming into being 
and in the early stages of its development, the sounds, produced with 
the open glottis without straining the vocal cords (consonants, voiceless 
in particular), were more numerous, vowels and voiced (sonorous) con- 
sonants produced with a definite strain of vocal cords were of less im- 
portance. Explosive-fricative sounds with inexact articulation preceded 
differentiated, purely explosive or purely fricative sounds. 

As to the place of sound formation, with the development of speech 
there increased the number of articulations of the organs of the middle 
and the fore-parts of the superlaryngeal vocal tube—labial, labial- 
dental, and blade sounds. 

Velar and guttural sounds were preserved, but they were no more 
predominant. This succession is indicated by the unequal excitability of 
different parts of superlaryngeal vocal apparatus. The chronaxy of the 
speech muscles has the greatest value in the laryngeal part and gradually 
decreases from the larynx to the tongue and lips (L. Kaiser, 1934). The 
development of speech phonetics became possible as the oral cavity 
shortened, the larynx descended and the oral and nasal resonators were 
more clearly differentiated. 

4. Comparative anatomy and indirectly the palaeo-anthropological 
data enable us to trace the changes in brain structure and vocal organs 
of the fossil hominids. 

The descending of the larynx, the differentiation of certain laryn- 
geal muscles, the thickening of the free border of the vocal cords-and 
other structural changes, necessary for exact articulation, are morpho- 
logically connected with the formation of the cervical verterbrae’s curve, 
with the erection of the body, the diminution of the masticatory muscles, 
and the relative dimensions of the low jaw, etc. (V. V. Bunak, 1951). 
Therefore the peculiarities in the structure of the skeleton of the fossil 
hominids enable one to make a conclusion of the development of the 
vocal organs. Of great significance, is also the general size of the cereb- 
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ral cavity and the relative dimensions of its parts, which characterize the 
evolution of the brain cortex and the perfection of mental activity (V. 
V. Bunak, 1950). 

The stages in the development of thinking and speech become com- 
prehensible if we take into consideration the general factor, which 
directed the evolution of ancient hominids. This leading factor can be 
determined as the consistently growing use of outside objects (stones, 
sticks) for getting food, for defence and attack. 

There are a number of intermediate stages between the intentional 
manufacture of various tools out of stone and the occasional use of 
sticks and stones by apes. These very stages, partly established by 
archaeology of the ancient stone age, partly traced by means of in- 
terpolation, should be assumed as the basis for the reconstruction of the 
stages in the evolution of speech during the old stone age and those 
preceding the appearance of speech. 

The periods in the development of stone technique in general differ 
by the physical type of fossil hominids ; however the archaeological and 
anthropological groupings do not fully coincide. While determining 
the stages of speech development one should take into consideration the 
geological age, the stage of cultural development, and the physical pecu- 
liarities of fossil men. 


Prespeech stage. Ancient intentionally manufactured tools are found 
in the deposits of the Early Pleistocene, but the separation of the homi- 
nid branch from the general group of higher anthropoids must be re- 
ferred not later than to the Miocene age. Mio- and Pliocene types of the 
hominid branch which did not manufacture tools, are given the name 
of “prehominids” or “prothantrops”. 

This term doesn’t comprise a tacsonomic definition and characterizes 
only the stage of evolution, the existence of which is doubtless. The 
early stages of the hominids’ evolution become comprehensible if one 
assumes that the prothantrops differed by the use of outside objects 
from later hominids, from the synchronous forms of the ape branch or 
other intermediate branches of the primates. The prothantrops made 
use of outside objects not occasionaly as higher apes did, but systema- 
tically and constantly. 

The group of the South African Australopithecs gives a certain idea 
of the physical type of the prothantrops. The Australopithecs moved 
on two feet, though not well enough, and had a brain (600 cm‘ in size) 
and relatively large dimensions of jaws. 

The highest manifestation of animals’ mental activity—“compli- 
cated images "—are formed mainly on the basis of olfactory and visual 
receptions. Monkeys besides this have proprioceptive and tactile percep- 
tions. Manipulations with various outside objects not attracting the at- 
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tention of other animals, provide for the easy formation of new con- 
ditioned reflexes. 

The higher form of the prothantrops’ mental activity could scarcely 
exceed the limits of complicated images, but the latter were gradually 
enriched in quality and quantity. 

In the complex of intellectual images simultaneously reproduced in 
mind, proprioceptive and tactile perceptions in combination with diffe- 
rentiated visual, acoustic receptions became even more important. Cer- 
tain perceptions became more exact and their complexes reflected more 
diverse situations. 

The transition of the prothantrops to bipedal locomotion resulted 
in changing the structure of vocal organs and the capacity of producing 
differentiated sounds. In order to get an idea of these stages of evolu- 
tion one should remember what is known of the vocal functions of ani- 
mals. 

In most species of rodents and ungulates the number of qualitatively 
different sounds is very limited. The sounds of terrestrial carnivorous 
animals are more various, they are described as howling, roaring, bark- 
ing, mewing, etc. Qualitatively similar sounds depending on the situa- 
tion vary in strength, the level of the tone and rythm. The animal utters 
loud sounds in the state of excitement when it attacks somebody, de- 
fends itself, or when it is in danger ; it utters low sounds in the state of 
satisfaction, when feeding or calling its little ones. The animals clearly 
differentiate the sounds which accompany diverse situations and react 
on them with corresponding actions. The clear differentiation of calling 
cries is used in hunting ; imitating a certain kind of howling the hunters 
for wolves make animals get out of their den, but the slightest inaccu- 
racy of the signal is enough for the wolves not to react on the call or 
react on it differently. All the sounds of animals are not arbitrary and 
remain unchanged under existing conditions (F. Hempelmann, 1926 ; 
B. Schmidt, 1923). 

The problem of the origin of sound signals was largely studied by 
Darwin. The great naturalist considered the sounds of the voice a part 
of the complex of expressive movements. The pantomimic theory has 
preserved its significance in our days and on the whole is supported by 
the physiological theory of evolution (Canon, 1927 ; Dumbar, 1933 ; 
Young, 1943). When the animal gets ready for an attack or active de- 
fence, its breath becomes faster, the secretion of Andrenalin increases, 
the muscles tone intensifies. Besides that the hair rises, the mouth opens, 
fangs get revealed, ears are laid back. The change of the depth and 
velocity of respiration is accompanied by the broadening and narrowing 
of the glottis, by the movement of jaws, the soft palate and the tongue. 
Thus some definite sound appears. Frightening roar is an essential part 
of the pantomimic complex in attack or defence. 
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In other situations the rythm of breathing, the position of the glottis 
and the superlaryngeal part of vocal tube change differently and result 
in low signals. The expressive movements in the state of satisfaction, 
submission, play and caress were explained by Darwin on the principle 
of antithesis. In such states the pantomime of the animal is the exact 
opposite to the state of the body during an attack or in danger. 

The pantomimic theory mainly takes into consideration the sounds 
accompanying the state of excitement, but animals also use vocal means 
when there is no cause for excitement. Certain kinds of mammals are 
known to utter sounds in quiet state—various kinds of sounds similar 
to “Uh!”... “Urr”... and others. How can the pantomimic theory be 
applied to explain these emotionally neutral sounds or “vital noises” ? 
Vital noises are probably modified affective cries, which preserve their 
initial form in some situations without strong excitement. It is also pos- 
sible that vital noises are not connected with affective signals. Low 
sounds are uttered because there is a muscles’ tone of the larynx and 
the superlaryngeal part of vocal tube peculiar for each species. The 
predominant excitability of separate muscles of the vocal apparatus 
with the glottis open results in these or other low sounds accompany- 
ing diverse kinds of animals’ activity. 

In the older of the primates the vocal activity is developed most of 
all. One can differentiate only three or four sound signals of carnivo- 
rous animals, whereas the number of qualitatively different sounds of 
monkeys is about ten. 

Alongside of loud sounds, similar to other animals’ signals—howl- 
ing, roaring, barking, squealing, numerous sounds of average intensity 
are typical of the monkey, as well as diverse vital noises similar to 
“Uh”, “akh...” etc. Many kinds of monkeys have very much developed 
supplementary cavities of the larynx, air sacs, which promote the 
strengthening of the sound. American monkeys—Mycetes, though small 
in size, are known to be able to utter extremely loud sounds. Extremely 
strong is the penetrating squeal of some kinds of marmosets. The gorilla’s 
cries beginning with sharp bark change into thunderous roar, which 
can be heard many kilometres afar. The sounds of monkeys, various in 
strength and the level of the tone, have no melodious quality with the 
exception of the Hylobates, one of few kinds of mammals uttering 
sounds with harmonious modulations like those of birds singing! 
(T. Nemai, 1926). Low sounds of the chimpanzee are most diverse. 

In spite of the great variety in the use of vocal means, the sounds 
of monkeys are of the same type as the vocal signals of other animals. 
Each sound corresponds to the definite act of behaviour and is repro- 
duced invariably and involuntarily. 

The motor imitation peculiar to monkeys does not include the move- 
ments of vocal organs. Monkeys sometimes answer the signals of other 
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animals with more or less similar cries, but these cries are within the 
vocal repertoire of this species. The attempt to teach orangutang the 
pronunciation of elementary sounds of the human voice were in vain. 

All these facts lead to the conclusion that the vocal activity of the 
prothantrops was more developed than that of monkeys, though scarcely 
exceeded the limits of semi-voluntary sound signals. 


II. The stage directly preceding the formation of speech 


The systematic use of stone with various purposes had enabled the 
hominids of early Pleistocene to distinguish the kinds of stone, to find 
their location, to choose the most suitable specimens, keep them and, 
finally, when there was no suitable specimen, to cut the found pieces 
for getting the stone most convenient in size and form. The most simple 
way of cutting boulders and limestone rendered possible the further 
use of hard rocks—quartzite, and flint, which demanded more skill and 
special habits. The initial technique of flint resulted in a slight change 
in the surface of a piece of rock. The flakes and cores thus received 
were of irregular, undetermined form. 

The hominids manufacturing amorphous tools might be named 
“early archanthrops”. The skeletal material available doesn’t render 
possible to establish thejr exact character, but enables us to state that 
they were undoubtedly higher than the protanthrops by the develop- 
ment of bipedalism and their brain. 

The mental activity of the early archanthrops broadened by means 
of including in the number of generalized images perceptions con- 
nected with new kinds of activity. The manufacture of stone enabled 
one to increase the strength and exactness of a blow, to use sticks with 
diverse aims, sharpen their points, etc. All these various actions on the 
background of a higher intellectual level on the whole resulted in dis- 
tinguishing by archanthrops of essential and inessential properties of the 
employed objects, in reproducing in mind of a complex of general charac- 
ters typical of a certain class of objects, i.e. primordial notions. 

The faculty of abstraction was fixed in coordination with the per- 
fection of the vocal activity. Involuntary vocal signals gradually gave 
way to shouts-calls, accompanying definite acts of behaviour and ex- 
pressing not only the impulses of an individual but also the vestigial 
notions. 

The connection of certain manual movements with primordial notions 
promoted the fixation of the connection between the latter and more 
or less definite vocal sounds. 
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According to the principle of the irradiation of excitements, vocal 
organs are also involved in the movements of the parts of the body, par- 
ticularly those of the upper extremity. The position of the parts of the 
vocal apparatus changes not only during motor acts but also when the 
idea of a certain motion is formed in mind. The high development of 
the ability to distinguish different kinds of sounds and to reproduce 
these sounds marked a sharp boundary between hominids and other 
groups of primates. 

The archanthrops (fully bipedal creatures) could widely use the 
oral resonator. One or another position of the tongue for pronouncing 
sounds required the participation of the cortex analisators and rendered 
possible the connection between diverse images and impulses for move- 
ments of vocal organs. The sounds gradually lost their involuntary 
character. 

Little by little loud cries disappeared from the vocal repertory, and 
the mobility of the certain parts of the larynx and the tongue increased. 
Originally there were fixed, more definite, but poorly differentiated arti- 
culations, laryngeal, velar, nasal and also respiratory noises. Some of 
these sounds were shouts-calls which formed the basis of the further 
speech activity. 


The first early speech stage. The new stage in the evolution of the 
hominids begins with the transition to the manufacture of tools of a 
definite form. 

Chellean (in the broad sense of the word) most ancient implements, 
by the technique of manufacturing stone, stand closer to the foregoing 
Prechellean (amorphous) tools than to the following Acheulian ones. 
The essential improvement in stone industry should be referred to the 
time when there appeared the implements of the Acheulian group 
which were more perfect by form and the technique of manufacture. 

The Acheulian hominids—the late archanthrops—are not uniform. 
Confronting the skeletal remains of Peking fossils (sinanthrops) with 
Algerian ones (from Ternifin) and others, one can make a conclusion 
that the volume of the brain cavity of the late archanthrops was not less 
than 1,000 cm’, the jaws had smaller dimensions than those of the 
Australopithecs. 

For manufacturing Acheulian tools there were required a higher 
development of visual, proprioceptive and tacti! perceptions, keeping 
in mind the succession of operations, choosing one of them depending 
on the results achieved. Of great importance is the idea of a three 
dimensional form of an object without which it was impossible to make 
tools of a definite kind. Distinguishing, out of the other properties of 
the stone, its shape and other essential characteristics typical of a class 
of objects, the Acheulian hominids must have further developed the 
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faculty of abstraction and that of forming generalized images. The 
sound expression of a notion is a word. Of course the first words could 
not attain the level of differentiation of the latter period, neither in 
phonetics nor in meaning. 

At the same time they could perform their function only so far as 
they expressed an idea more or less completely. The original notions 
were polysemantic, included the idea of action, an acting subject, the 
object of an action, of the aim of an action and its means. The modern 
languages have not preserved such diffuse words, but something alike 
remains in the speech of a baby. For example, the phoneme, by which 
a one year old baby designates a cat, means the definition of the kind 
of the animal, its presence, the wish to see or to stroke the animal, and— 
sometimes—fright. Very often this word is used to denote diverse 
downy objects. The first words gradually lose the character of the com- 
binative reflex to the sight of objects and become a vocal designation 
of a many-sided complex of intellectual images. The speech at that 
stage consisted of monosyllabic, invariable, unconnected, polysemantic 
words. The first vocal designations by primitive man of things and phe- 
nomena were perhaps not less diffuse than the words of a baby’s speech 
of to-day. By its main distinction this form of speech can be called the 
stage of isolated, unconnected utterances. 

From the point of view of phonetics each initial word evidently con- 
sisted of one syllable. Man achieves his skill of pronouncing polysyl- 
labic sounds only after the considerable development of the coordina- 
tive function of the premotor region of the brain cortex, when the vocal 
organs get thinner, and fhe lower jaw becomes lighter, i.e. at later stages 
of development. On the other hand when vocal organs are strained, if 
one does not make any effort to keep the tongue in one and the same 
position, it moves a little thus making the initial and the last sound dif- 
ferent, i.e. it makes a syllable. 

The original phonemes preserved their generalized type and were 
not clearly differentiated by their way of pronouncing. 

To the period described above should also be referred the increased 
role of blade articulations, vowels and vibrants. 


The second early speech stage. The further stage in the evolution of 
thinking and speech is connected with the transition to the middle paleo- 
lithic culture, Levalloisian-Mousterian and developed Mousterian. 

By the structure of the skull the hominids of this period—the paleo- 
anthrops—are on a higher level than the archanthrops. However on the 
whole the difference of these two types is not greater than the one 
observed between the Mousterian (Neanderthalean) paleoanthrops and 
the later Aurignacian fossil neoanthrops. 

The anthropological as well as archeological data conformly lead 
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to the conclusion that the most essential improvement in the develop- 
ment of the thinking-speech activity must not be connected with the 
type of paleoanthrops but with the later forms of the hominids. 

The mental-speech activity of the paleoanthrops on the whole was 
restricted to isolated notions and separate polysemantic unconnected 
words. As to the Mousterian paleoanthrops this speech system reached 
its highest development (the second early speech stage). The consistent 
increase of words resulted in the mastering by the paleoanthrops of a 
great number of new notions connected with the activity of the primi- 
tive hord. There are good reasons to suppose that the paleoanthrops 
mastered the notions of certain physical phenomena, the change of 
warmth and cold, day and night, characteristics of solids and liquids, 
etc. At the same time the notions gradually became more differentiated. 
New words-notions came into being either due to the change in the 
meaning of the existing words, or as a result of the formation of new 
phonemes which differed from the preceding ones by the key, the way 
of pronouncing and articulation. To the Mousterian time one should 
refer the first steps in mastering dental, labial-dental and other articu- 
lations of the fore-part of the oral cavity. The broadening of the sphere 
of notions and a more precise definition of these notions were a neces- 
sary condition for the qualitative improvements of the type of the 
thinking-speech activity. This improvement according to the existing 
data is connected with the appearance of men of the modern type neo- 
anthrops and with the culture of the late paleolithic. 


The stage of the articulate speech, its first period. The culture of 
the late paleolithic almost reaches the level of culture of some periphe- 
ric tribes of the Oicumena of the 16-17th centuries of the new era. 

It is hardly doubtful that the late paleolithic man already mastered 
the system of speech and thinking which is characteristic of modern 
men. Most peculiar of this system is the ability to establish the connec- 
tion between separate notions (the so-called “syntagms”), and besides 
in different combinations. 

The main kind of the connection of a pair of notions which is the 
basis of all the following ones is the connection of a subject with action 
or state, i.e. the connection of a subject and a predicate, though the first 
words undoubtedly had no formal grammatical characters of these parts 
of a sentence. At the preceding stage two principal elements of the logi- 
cal process are not yet distinguished as independent notions. They both 
are expressed by a single word-sentence, which therefore vaguely ex- 
presses the relation of phenomena. The complete idea becomes possible 
only when the subject and its action are set apart in mind and a defi- 
nite relation is established between them different for each case (for 
example : the deer is running, the deer is killed, the bear is killed, etc.). 
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With the mastering of the syntagm, even in its elementary form, the 
last border separating human thinking from more primitive forms of 
mental activity is got over. 

The further development of the logical process—discovering the 
relations of more than two notions and their confrontation or submis- 
sion of one to another—testify rather to the quantitative growth of the 
main thinking function which becomes apparent in the formation of an 
elementary paired syntagm. 

The combination of two words-notions in one utterance arising from 
the originally isolated words is as important as mastering the initial 
words-notions. It is characteristic of the second stage of the develop- 
ment of mental-speech activity. It can be called the stage of syntagms, 
“connected utterances” or “articulate speech”, not only due to the dis- 
memberment of utterances into separate parts having a certain mean- 
ing, and more differentiated pronounciation, but also because of the 
principal peculiarity, the dismemberment of main logical elements, 
which opens the way to further development of the cognitive process. 

At the early paleolithic time small hords with a limited sphere of 
activity could satisfy their needs with the help of polysemantic words- 
notions. At a higher stage of cultural development polysemantic words- 
notions prove to be no longer sufficient. The stimulus in defining the 
notions more exactly and fixing various connections between them was 
created by many factors : the increase in the number of participants of 
a community, the change of the woman’s role in the economical activity, 
the perfection of hunting methods, the broadening of home utensils, 
mastering the technique of manufacturing specialized tools and others. 

The articulate speech might arise in various ways. For the formation 
of connected utterances there might be utilized the existing polyseman- 
tic words. The new meaning of the words could be understood from 
their sequence in an utterance for example, by the rise of the tone to 
define an action. New phonemes with a more differentiated meaning 
also came into being. 

New words-notions arose so far as they met the urgent need of the 
primitive society, and were based on the regularity of phonetic changes 
characteristic of a certain tribe. Recently a hypothesis was suggested 
according to which the voiced sounds acquired the meaning of words 
due to the occasional coincidence of sounds and thoughts of the most 
part of the members of a certain society (E. Thorndike, 1945). 

The hypothesis is supported by mathematical calculation but is 
evidently erroneous in its basis as the comprehensibility of words is 
defined by the process of their appearance. Undoubtedly the unity in 
vocabulary existed only within the limits of one small community of 
an initial tribe. The traces of a fractional character of speech forma- 
tions in a small geographical area are sometimes preserved up to the 
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present time. N. N. Miklukha-Maklai found great diversity in vocabu- 
lary among the Papuans of neighbouring villages, though the whole 
population was quite similar as to its culture and general structure of 
language. 

In the theory of the origin of speech much attention is paid to the 
problem of gestures, in which some investigators see the ancient form 
of expressing thoughts and the necessary supplement to the vocal acti- 
vity. The theory of speech gestures (“manual” speech) found its notable 
supporter in N. Y. Marr (1934, 1936). Marr’s argumentation is mostly 
based on the results of the so-called “elementary” analysis of speech. 
Modern linguistics has denied the validity of this method. 

As to the language of gestures used by some peoples nowadays, these 
manual signals are so complicated that they can be mastered only by 
people able of speaking fluently. 

One should distinguish unconscious gestures—pantomimic, drama- 
tic, playing, imitative, and intentional gestures—descriptive, indicatory, 
etc. Neither of the enumerated kinds of gestures is the basis for the 
development of abstraction and it can not substitute the activity of vocal 
organs (V. Bunak, 1951). 

The initial words of the articulate speech always remained un- 
changed. The appearance of grammatical categories should be referred 
to the following stages of development. 

In phonetic respect the speech of fossil neoanthrops included diverse 
articulations of all the parts of the vocal apparatus and the initial dif- 
ferentiation of sounds by their sonority and the way they were pro- 
nounced. The diminuation of the lower jaw dimensions, of the mass of 
chewing muscles and their inertia during contraction rendered possible 
a quick change of the position of the jaw and articulations necessary 
for pronouncing polysyllabic utterances. 


Further development of articulate speech. In the further develop- 
ment the man learns to establish the interconnection of three and more 
notions. There are no sufficient reasons to suppose, that the develop- 
ment of the faculty to form an extended judgement went on along the 
way different from the natural development of the logical process. Fol- 
lowing the notion of the acting subject and the action itself there be- 
came distinguished the notions of the object of action (corresponding 
to the direct object in an extended sentence) and further on the notions 
of attributes to the main elements of a judgement and of adverbial modi- 
fiers. The notions expressing the place of the action become differen- 
tiated earlier than those of the time of the action. Later than the others 
are formed the notions of number and those expressing relations be- 
tween acting subjects or objects of the action. 

That is achieved with the help of words substituting names (in de- 
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veloped speech—pronouns). According to N. Y. Marr words-notions 
of the first person, singular, are the latest, though nowadays there is 
no language where one should not find the word denoting a personal 
pronoun, first person, singular. 

The same unchanged word may have designated the acting subject, 
the object of the action and the action itself. The idea of the judgement, 
as in the paired syntagm, is made clear by an intonation or a definite 
word order. 

One of the early forms of the early articulate speech might be the 
words pronounced in various keys, the other one—the so-called poly- 
synthetic utterances with a definite word order. Both the methods are 
widely used in modern languages, but that does not always indicate that 
the peculiarities of the primitive speech have been preserved unchanged. 
In many cases such speech structures in modern languages have arisen 
secondarily. 

At a certain stage of development peculiar auxiliary phonemes be- 
come distinguished in speech. They express relations between objects 
or pheno.aena in time and space. The substitutes for names also become 
distinguished. In some speech formations the auxiliary phonemes get 
fused with separate words thus forming prefixes, endings, suffixes. 

The most detailed kind of auxiliary phonemes are flexions of case, 
tense, gender, number, etc. The fusion of auxiliary phonemes with the 
principal ones results in the formation of definite etymological word 
structure (a root, a prefix, a suffix, an affix) and of grammatical cate- 
gories—parts of speech and their diverse forms. The variety of the form 
of auxiliary phonemes and their fusing with the word main phonemes 
result in the formation of diverse speech structures—agglutinative, flec- 
tive and others, less definite. 

All these transformations proceeded differently in various tribes 
and as a result separate languages and their groups came into being. 

The formation of a complex of characters typical of a language— 
its structure, phonetic peculiarities and vocabulary—is possible only on 
the basis of a long development of articulate speech and must be referred 
to the time following the epoch of the late Paleolithic and Mesolithic. 
So far as the latter are concerned one should better not speak of lan- 
guages but of certain formations preceding definite languages. 

The study of the further ways of differentiating languages (in the 
very sense of the word) belongs to the domain of pure linguistics and 
lies beyond the scope of the present contribution *. 


* Translated from the Russian by L. B. Senxova. 
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fixed form tive 
hord 


THINKING 
(schematic table) 
The use of outside Society Mental activity. Speech 
objects development 

Occasional Complicated men- 
tal images within a 
small number of 
perceptions 

Systematic Broadened sphere Prespeech stage 
of mental images 

Inten- Tools without Primi- Primordial notions Stage immediately 


preceding the ap- 
pearance of speech 


Roughly made Primi- Firm notions of First early speech 
blades and __tive many principal stage 
nuclei hord kinds of activity 
Predominance Primi- More numerous Second early 
of small tive and differentiated speech stage 
blades. Wide hord notions, including 
use of fire the notions of 
natural phenomena. 
Small Primor- Interconnection of Articulate speech, 


specialized dial 
tools, missile social 


harpoons, orga- 
figurative art, niza- 
primitive tion 


settlements 


notions/syntagms _ first period 
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SPEECH AND THEIR CORRESPONDENCE ! 
Sound expression Phonetic Culture Physical type 
characteristics 
Involuntary Apes and early 
sound signals prothanthrops 
Semi-voluntary Late prothanthrops 
loud sound signals (australopithecs) 
and diverse vital 
noises 
Shouts-calls Little differentiated | Prechel- Early archantrops, 
articulations lean® _—imexactly determined 
(laryngeal, velar, by paleoanthropology 
nasal) and respiratory ' 
noises c 
Polysemantic Blade articulations, Chellean Late I 
unconnected vowels and vibrants and archanthrops, a 
words-sentences in become more Acheu- atlanthrops, f 
a small number important lian sinanthrops, a 
Heidelberg hominids 
and others Pp 
More numerous Mastering dental, Middle Eringsdorf, re 
and differentiated labial-dental and paleoli- Chapellean and other ci 
words-sentences other articulations thic paleoanthrops pe 
of fore-part of the (Leval- la 
oral cavity loisian, pt 
Mouste- pe 
rian) na 
Elementary Fixing articulations Late Fossil neoanthrops Pe 
connected and their paleo- of various kinds - 
utterances differentiation by the _ lithic ” 
sonority of sounds 
and the way they are 2. 
pronounced 
1 The outlined correspondence expresses the interconditioned development of cul- 
ture, thinking and speech, but does not mean the complete coincidence of archeolo- pre 
ical, paleoanthropological and speech classifications. dal 
* While defining the archeological periods we stick to the generalized termino- 
logy, accepted in Soviet literature. Fhe ellean group includes the Abbeville and early mo 
Clacton cultures, the Acheulian group—all the Acheulian stages, including the Micoque to « 
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EL DESARROLLO DF LA POBLACION HISPANOAMERICANA 
(1492-1950) 


1. Ambito geogrdfico 


A presente sintesis histérico-demografica abarca el espacio de las 
naciones hispanoamericanas actuales, es decir, las dieciocho 
republicas y el Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto Rico. Las refe- 

rencias a las formas politico-administrativas precedentes no signifi- 
can, en la mayoria de los casos, sino una aproximacién a lo actual. El 
Méjico de hoy, por ejemplo, apenas si representa la mitad del virrei- 
nato de la Nueva Espaiia y es, sin embargo, mayor de lo que fué la Con- 
federacién azteca. La isla de Santo Domingo fué en un principio espa- 
fiola ; su parte occidental pasé mas tarde al dominio de Francia, bajo 
el cual quedé después toda ella, terminando por dividirse de nuevo des- 
pués de la Independencia. En el Sur, las actuales fronteras del Brasil 
comprenden mayor territorio del que encerraban antes, lo cual significa 
reduccién del de varios de sus vecinos. De todas maneras, las disminu- 
ciones territoriales del 4ambito hispanoamericano — partiendo del uti 
possidetis jure de 1810 — aunque importantes desde el punto de vista de 
la superficie, no lo son tanto en el de la poblacién. Asi, pues, el estudio 
puede emprenderse sobre la base de lo actual, sin que las referencias a 
periodos anteriores impliquen variantes de caracter fundamental. Las 
naciones hispanoamericanas perdieron, con tales extensiones de terreno, 
posibilidades de futuro — algunas, como en el caso de Méjico, de suma 
trascendencia — pero no vieron cercenados los centros neuralgicos de 
su dindmica demografica. 


2. Metodologia 


Hasta hace muy pocos afios, todo lo relacionado con la poblacién his- 
panoamericana — incluso en lo concerniente a épocas relativamente 
préximas — permanecia incurso en tal confusionismo, que a veces lin- 
daba con el disparate. Los puntos de referencia bdsicos (poblacién en el 
momento del Descubrimiento, al término de la Conquista y en el momen- 
to de la Independencia) se resentian — primordialmente los primeros — 
de carecer de apoyos firmes, habiéndose utilizado para asentarlos apre- 
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ciaciones generales no sujetas a ninguna revisién critica. Cierto es que 
algunas voces dieron en tal desconcierto la nota de cordura, aunque erra- 
ran en otros aspectos de sus interpretaciones respecto de la poblacién 
novomundana, pero hay que reconocer a Adam Smith, Cornelio de Pauw, 
Juan de Nuix y Perpifid, en el siglo XVIII y al barén Alejandro de 
Humboldt, en el siguiente, su perspicacia para conducir el fenémeno 
demografico americano a un campo revisionista en el cual no se habia 
movido antes. Hasta ellos, las teorias y las apreciaciones alimentaronse 
de una serie de relatos parciales, entre los cuales los de Fr. Bartolomé de 
las Casas eran la fuente principal. Asi, todo el proceso demografico de 
las Indias espafiolas vino a reducirse a un deliberado genocidio, con- 
forme al juicio de Montesquieu en sus Lettres Persanes (Colonia, 1721). 

El siglo actual, caracterizado por un amplio espiritu de objetividad 
cientifica, puso en marcha el analisis de una serie de problemas — 
incluidos los demograficos — los cuales, al ser examinados desde 
puntos de vista mds realistas, y puestos a la luz de una documentacién — 
tanto antigua como moderna — abundante y fidedigna, amén de la 
posibilidad de cotejo con fenémenos similares acaecidos en otras partes 
del globo (principalmente en lo que se refiere a la despoblacién), ha 
traido como consecuencia un planteamiento y unas conclusiones radi- 
calmente opuestos a los que, salvo contadas excepciones, se admitian en 
lo pretérito. 

Hombres de estudio de los mas diversos paises y procedentes de los 
campos cientificos mas dispares, han ido poco a poco elevando el edifi- 
cio de la moderna demografia histérica, asentandolo sobre firmes silla- 
res. El resultado de su ‘paciente labor ha creado una metodologia, en 
continuo perfeccionamiento, que permite ya adentrarse en tan intrin- 
cados caminos con una seguridad antes inexistente. 


8. La poblacién del Nuevo Mundo en 1492 


He aqui el primer punto a dilucidar : i cuantas gentes poblaban el 
Nuevo Mundo a la lIlegada de los descubridores ? Todos los fenémenos 
demograficos subsecuentes, y la posibilidad de bucear en los que ante- 
cedieron, arrancan de un correcto planteamiento — hasta donde ello 
sea posible — de semejante cuestién. 

Las apreciaciones de que disponemos, bien en el orden general, bien 
referidas a aspectos parciales, tienen estas dos procedencias : 

a) Evaluaciones de descubridores, conquistadores, evangelizadores 
y cronistas ; 

b) Calculos hechos a base de elementos de juicio diversos por los 
investigadores modernos. 

A fin de no extender un Analisis que figura mds 0 menos detallado 
en ciertas obras especializadas (principalmente, Angel Rosenblat, La 
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poblacién indigena y el mestizaje en América, 2 vols., Buenos Aires, 
1954), haré referencia Gnicamente a las estimaciones generales y a las 
parciales de determinadas Areas, que por su amplitud pueden propor- 
cionar valiosos indicios acerca del conjunto. 


4. La demografia lascasiana 


Fr. Bartolomé de las Casas en su Brevisima relacién de la destruc- 
cién de las Indias, aparecida en Sevilla en 1552, y que, al divulgarse 
contribuyé eficazmente a crear la Leyenda negra antiespafiola, consi- 
dera al Nuevo Mundo como lo mas poblado del orbe. He aqui sus pro- 
pias palabras : « que parece que puso Dios en aquellas tierras todo el 
golpe o la mayor cantidad de todo el linaje humano ». Sus referencias 
numéricas son, por lo desorbitadas, confusas. Si directamente no atri- 
buye una cifra de poblacién a las Indias ; las victimas que supone hechas 
por sus compatriotas en la conquista le llevan a un terreno de absoluta 
irrealidad, incluso para su época. Lo mismo le da decir que murieron 
treinta, que trescientos, que mil millones. « Fué siempre — escribe Car- 
los Pereyra en el prélogo de mi libro La poblacién de El Salvador — 
amigo del nimero falso, absurdo, inverosimil, monstruoso. » « Las Casas 
— afiade — es una maquina de calcular, pero una mAquina loca. » El 
problema de Las Casas, probo historiador y desatentado polemista, fiel 
a la realidad en determinados relatos y lanzado al desatino en otros, 
no es para tratado en estas breves notas, pero debe sefalarse, dado que 
sus escritos han tenido durante siglos, en este aspecto, una persistente 
influencia. 


5. Otras apreciaciones 


Pedro Fernandez de Quirés, en un memorial presentado a principios 
del siglo XVII (1609), recoge una estimacién que circulaba en su tiempo, 
y que varia esencialmente de la demografia lascasiana. « Se tiene por 
cierto — escribe el documento citado — que quando se descubrieron 
las Indias de Occidente habia en ellas treinta millones de sus naturales. » 
Sin embargo, el mismo autor atribuye sélo a las Antillas catorce millones 
(es decir, una cifra aproximada a la de su poblacién actual). 

Pero pasamos a los indicios demograficos que sobre determinadas 
zonas aportan algunos cronistas, y que pueden darnos una idea de la 
manera con la que manejaban las cifras. Fr. Toribio de Benavente 
(Motolinia) asegura que la orden de San Francisco, a la cual pertenecia, 
habia bautizado, sdélo en los alrededores de la ciudad de Méjico a seis 
millones de indios. Fr. Buenaventura de Salinas y Cérdoba eleva esta 
cifra, para la misma Orden y extendiéndose al pais entero, a dieciocho 


millones (Memorial de las historias del Nuevo Mundo, Lima, 1631) y 
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Juan Diaz de la Calle la eleva a cuarenta y tres millones... (Memorial 
y noticias sacras y reales del Imperio de las Indias Occidentales). Si 
ésta es la labor de una sola orden misionera — la de San Francisco — 
ha de suponerse que la del conjunto seria cuantitativamente mucho mas 
numerosa. En caso de tomar como ciertas cualquiera de las tres apre- 
ciaciones — por dispares que éstas sean entre si — ¢ puede admitirse 
que la poblacién de Méjico superara en el tiempo de la Conquista a la 
existente en nuestros dias ? Cualquier andlisis del tema, por superficial 
que sea, nos dara una respuesta negativa. 

Pero si del orden religioso pasamos al militar, tenemos ejemplos 
similares. Francisco Antonio de Fuentes y Guzman, cronista guatema- 
lense de comienzos del siglo XVIII, atribuia a Tecan Uman, en su lucha 
contra el conquistador Pedro de Alvarado, el mando de un ejército indi- 
gena compuesto por 1.400.000 hombres y asevera que en una de las bata- 
llas alineéd 232.000 soldados. (Recordacién Florida, 2a. ed., 3 vols., 
Guatemala, 1932-1933.) g Qué nimero de habitantes resultarian para el 
reino quiché, que no abarcaba sino una parte del territorio de la actual 
Guatemala ? Y asi, podrian multiplicarse los ejemplos. 

Lo anterior basta para llevarnos al convecimiento de que las apre- 
ciaciones inmediatas a los periodos del Descubrimiento y Conquista del 
Nuevo Mundo (y atin a otros posteriores), bien se refieran al territorio 
total, bien a 4reas determinadas, no se apoyan en datos que hagan fé, 
sino en calculos hechos muy a la ligera y sin un conocimiente, siquiera 
aproximado, de la realidad demografica del pais. La documentacién 
del periodo de gobierno espaiiol en Indias es capaz desde luego, de pro- 
porcionar indicios mds seguros, pero ello forma parte de la labor contem- 
poranea en tal sentido. 


6. Cdlculos de los autores modernos 

El criterio revisionista, aplicado al estudio de grandes dreas, o al 
del conjunto, empezé, o por descartar todas las cifras precedentes, 0 por 
someterlas a un concienzudo analisis. James Money, por ejemplo en su 
estudio « The Aboriginal Population of America North of Mexico » 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection, t. 80, Washington, 1928), pres- 
cindiendo de cualquier elemento de juicio anterior, estudié la capacidad 
de poblacién de cada zona segun el medio de vida, dividiendo éstas asi : 

a) Areas de caza, de acuerdo con las posibilidades de la fauna ; 

b) Areas agricolas, de acuerdo con los sistemas de cultivo, etc. 

Las conclusiones a las cuales llega son las siguientes : 

Estados Unidos 846.000 indios 


Canada 220.000 indios 
Alaska 72.000 indios 
Groenlandia 10.000 indios 


Total 1.148.000 indios 
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Si se piensa, prescindiendo ya de las evaluaciones del pretérito, que 
Waitz (Die Indianer Nordamerikas, Leipzig, 1865), habia calculado 
para tal territorio dieciseis millones de habitantes, puede apreciarse la 
importante merma que implica este nuevo enfoque de la cuestién. 

Por lo que se refiere al conjunto, examinemos alguna de las con- 
clusiones a que han llegado ciertos autores modernos. Karl Sappar 
(«Die Zahl und die Volksdichte der indianischen Bevélkerung in 
Amerika », en Proceedings of the Twenty-first Congress of American- 
ists, ps. 95-104, La Haya, 1924), presenta las siguientes estimaciones : 


Minima Maxima 
Al Norte de los Grandes Lagos 0.5 millones 0.5 millones 
Al Norte del Rio Grande 2.0 millones 3.0 millones 
Méjico 12.0 millones 15.0 millones 
Centroamérica 5.0 millones 6.0 millones 
Antillas 3.0 millones 4.0 millones 
Andes tropicales 12.0 millones 15.0 millones 
Resto 5.5 millones 6.5 millones 
40.0 50.0 


Del total maximo estimado por Sapper corresponden al Sur del Rio 
Grande — el 4rea hispanoamericana mas Haiti, el Brasil y las actuales 
posesiones europeas — 46.5 millones de habitantes. De admitirse tales 
cifras como ciertas, resultaria que tan inmensa porcién del Continente 
habria albergado en el momento del Descubrimiento el 77.5 por 100 de 
los moradores que la poblaban en 1900 (60.000.000 aproximadamente). 
Virtualmente, ello significaria admitir una paridad entre el nimero de 
pobladores de 1492 con el de los del ultimo cuarto del siglo XIX. Si 
ésto parece inverosimil en el conjunto, lo es comprobadamente en aspec- 
tos parciales. Las cifras minimas y maximas de Sapper, no nos prestan, 
por lo tanto, garantias de certidumbre. 

Salvo lo atinente a determinadas 4reas, puede tenerse como fuera 
de duda — afirmando y ampliando la clara visién de Adam Smith en 
La riqueza de las naciones (Londres, 1776), que ya lo establecia asi para 
su tiempo — que la poblacién hispanoamericana en 1492 no seria en 
ningin momento superior a la existente en el de la Independencia 
situada genéricamente en 1825. Esta cifra tope (15.8 millones de habi- 
tantes), nos permite analizar las principales evaluaciones contenidas 
dentro de sus limites. 


7. Estimaciones de Kroeber, Rosenblat y Steward 
Dos investigadores contemporaneos, estadounidense el uno, argen- 


tino el otro, situaron esta materia, en su aspecto general, en un terreno 
de verosimilitud y objetividad cientificas : Alfred L. Kroeber y Angel 
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Rosenblat. Otros valiosos hombres de ciencia, entre los que se cuenta 
Julidn H. Steward, han perfilado alguna de sus conclusiones, pero man- 
teniendo la linea general de aquéllos. 

Los trabajos del primero (« Native American Population », en Ame- 
rican Anthropologist, nuevas series, vols. XXXVI, nim. 1, ps. 1-25, 
Nueva York, 1934 y Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North Ame- 
rica, Berkeley, 1939) ; los del segundo (La poblacién indigena y el mes- 
tizaje en América, en tres sucesivas y ampliadas ediciones, desde la de 
las paginas de Tierra Firme, Madrid, 1935, hasta las dos de Buenos 
Aires, 1945 y 1954, con variantes en el titulo) y finalmente los del ter- 
cero (« The Changing American Indian », en The Science of Man in 
the World Crisis, Nueva York, 1947, y « The Native Population in 
South America » en Handbook of South American Indians, t. V, ps. 
655-668, Washington, 1949), pueden resumirse en las siguientes cifras 
como representativas de la poblacién a la llegada de los espajioles : 


América en Territorios al Sur 
conjunto. del Rio Grande. 
Kroeber 8.400.000 7.500.000 
Rosenblat 13.385.000 12.385.000 
Steward 15.590.880 14.590.000 


Los guarismos que anteceden acusan diferencias notables, pero es 
claro que no violentan ninguno de los supuestos que ahora es obligado 
tomar en cuenta para cualquier reconstruccién demografica. En dos de 
mis obras (La poblacién de El Salvador, Madrid, 1942 y Espanolismo y 
antiespanolismo en la América Hispana. La poblacién hispanoamericana 
a partir de la Independencia, idem, 1945), adopté los resultados de 
Rosenblat, aun admitiendo la posibilidad de un margen de error, que 
no estimaba superior a un 30 por 100. Incrementando en esta propor- 
cién sus calculos, tendriamos para el conjunto americano un maximo de 
17.400.500 moradores ; para la porcién al Sur del Rio Grande, 16.105.000 
y concretamente para hispanoamérica 14.579.500. Aun en este caso ten- 
driamos un nimero aproximado, pero inferior al de la poblacién his- 
panoamericana en 1825. Desde el punto de vista de la distribucién con- 
tinental, resultaria que en 1492, el 83.8 por 100 de los amerindios vivian 
en el 4rea actual de Hispanoamérica, y sélo el 16.2 por 100 en la res- 
tante (paises al Norte del Rio Grande, Haiti, Jamaica, Trinidad, Brasil, 
Guayanas, etc.). 


8. g Estacionamiento o progreso demogrdfico entre 1492 y 1825 ? 


La simple puesta en contacto de dos de las cifras de poblacién que 
podemos admitir sin reservas para Hispanoamérica: la de 14.579.500 
para 1492 (que es la de Rosenblat — 11.215.000 — adicionada en un 
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30 por 100) y la de 15.814.151 (la que doy en mi citado libro Espanio- 
lismo, etc.) nos acusaria un extrafio fenédmeno demografico mantenido 
a lo largo de tres siglos y un tercio : estacionamiento. 

Nadie, sin embargo, dijo tal. Se ha hablado y se ha escrito sobre la 
despoblacién de los territorios que hoy componen Hispanoamérica a 
raiz de su incorporacién a la Corona de Castilla ; pero de tenerse como 
firmes — con prudentes oscilaciones en mas o en menos — las cifras que 
abren periodos tan esenciales de su historia como son Descubrimiento 
e Independencia, podemos concluir que el proceso demogrAfico ocurrido 
en ese lapso no ha sido el de un simple relevo vital, sino otro m4s com- 
plejo y dinamico : el de una despoblacién compensada mas tarde por una 
repoblacién. 

Mas para que ésto nos sea licito, debemos estimar las cifras que 
manejamos como fidedignas. Ya hemos visto las oscilaciones que nos 
ofrecen las referencias de 1492, ain en manos de los mds competentes 
especialistas contemporaneos. Tomando como base para Hispanoamérica 
las de Kroeber, Rosenblat o el mismo Steward, para tal afio segin ellos 
las han expuesto y como siguiente referencia a mi cdlculo para 1825, 
nos apareceria una linea ascendente. Si tomamos sdélo las evaluaciones 
de Rosenblat, semejante linea acentuaria su elevacién (Hispanoamérica, 
11.215.000 en 1492 ; 18.806.000 en 1825). Combinando la estimacién de 
Kroeber para 1492 con la de Rosenblat para 1825, el proceso de creci- 
miento apareceria ain mas pronunciado. 

Las diferencias en lo relacionado con el afio 1825 — cerca de tres 
millones menos de habitantes hay en mi calculo que en el de Rosen- 
blat —, pueden irse aminorando a medida que nuevas fuentes documen- 
tales y nuevos estudios demogrdficos, pueden ir fijando, pais por pais, 
las cifras concernientes al inicio de su periodo nacional. 

La tarea, aunque ardua, no es imposible. Aqui, las oscilaciones, es 
probable que vayan siendo con el tiempo, menos extensas. El calculo 
que yo publiqué por vez primera en 1944 (Revista Internacional de 
Sociologia, vol. VI, nam. 7, ps. 125-164, Madrid), incluia cuatro de las 
cifras dadas por Rosenblat nueve afios antes (las de Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Pera y Chile). En general, sigo considerando mis conclusiones como 
vigentes. Por lo que se refiere al afio del Descubrimiento, no podria 
predecir otro tanto, aunque ya entre los calculos de Rosenblat y los de 
Steward haya muchas concomitancias e incluso entre los de éstos con 
los de Kroeber, en lo relativo a determinadas 4reas. 

De todas maneras, sea que admitamos la maxima de 1492, como lo 
hago en mis obras citadas (calculo de Rosenblat adicionado en un 30 
por 100) o la minima (cifra de Kroeber) para cotejarlo con la minima 
de 1825 (mi calculo) o la maxima (el de Rosenblat), haciendo la com- 
paracién en vias cruzadas, nos encontrariamos, a lo sumo, con lo 
siguiente : o poblacién estacionaria o crecimiento muy lento (poco mas 
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del doble de la poblacién en 333 afios, 1492-1825). Lo acontecido parti- 
cipa en algo de los dos fenémenos, pero no en forma continuada como 
podria inducirse sélo por el simple cotejo de ambas cifras basicas, 
haciendo abstraccién de cualquier otro hecho que nos sea conocido. 


9. Certidumbre de la despoblacién 


Conforme a los estudios de los modernos antropélogos resulta com- 
probado que los pueblos primitivos viven en un estado de equilibrio 
demografico. « El coeficiente efectivo de natalidad, como era de espe- 
rarse en poblaciones estables de ese tipo — escribe S. F. Cook iguala 
exactamente en magnitud al de mortalidad. » (« Consecuencias demogra- 
ficas del contacto europeo con los pueblos primitivos », en Corrientes 
demogréaficas mundiales, ps. 194-203, traduccién castellana, Méjico, 
1950.) Es mds que probable que la mayor parte de la poblacién amerin- 
dia se encontrara en tal situacién en el momento del Descubrimiento, 
es decir, estabilizada ante un aprovechamiento maximo — conforme a 
sus posibilidades — de los bienes de consumo. Esto no seria tan axioma- 
tico en relacién con pueblos mas avanzados, capaces, por lo tanto, de 
superar ciertas limitaciones. (La Confederacién azteca y el Imperio 
incaico, principalmente.) 

La llegada del blanco rompe este equilibrio y provoca un inmediato 
descenso de la poblacién aborigen. Antafio no se barajaron sino las 
causas siguientes : a) matanzas efectuadas durante las guerras de Con- 
quista ; b) malos tratos ; c) trabajos excesivos y d) epidemias. Algdin 
autor contemporaneo (Dino Camavitto, La decadenza delle popolazione 
messicane al tempo della Conquista, Roma, 1935), admite las causas 
anteriores y afiade las siguientes : la mala administracién ; la esclavitud ; 
el cambio de vida ; la raza mixta y el abatimiento moral. En el capi- 
tulo que en mi obra La poblacidén de El Salvador dediqué a esta materia 
(« La despoblacién de América a raiz de la Conquista », ps. 125-146), 
figura el debido comentario a la tesis del autor italiano, dando por sen- 
tado que, en el fondo no se trata sino del cambio de vida y las conse- 
cuencias derivadas del mismo. (Alguna transitoria como el abatimiento, 
otra permanente, como el mestizaje.) 

Naturalmente, desde que el fenémeno fué apreciado — y ello sucedié 
desde su inicio — cada autor aplicé al conjunto aquella causa que le 
parecié mas decisiva y mejor probada. No cabe en los limites de esta 
sintesis el exponer la larga serie de obras que — comenzando por las 
de Las Casas — han atribuido a unas u otras la culpa de lo acontecido. 
Evidentemente, salvo en contados autores, se acusé abiertamente a la 
crueldad espanola — tépico permanente en la leyenda negra — de haber 
provocado por si sola fenémeno de tanta envergadura. Las Casas da 
cifras, como siempre, y Nuix y Perpifia nos pone de manifiesto, ya en 
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el siglo XVIII, que son tan desorbitadas como todas las suyas. (Resultan 
muertos por manos de espajioles j unos treinta millones de indios !) 


10. El contacto con el blanco 


Es evidente que todas las causas citadas participaron en la forma- 
cién de tal fenédmeno, pero todo el problema consiste en ponderar la 
influencia de cada una de ellas. El nimero de los caidos en acciones 
bélicas o sacrificados en sangrientas represalias, tienen una importancia 
que no podemos subestimar y debemos admitir que en determinados 
lugares pudo haber representado el factor preponderante. Pero ¢ cual 
debe ser su valoracién en le conjunto ? Muy distinto es el aspecto que 
se relaciona con nuestra sensibilidad, del que concierne a los movimien- 
tos estrictamente demograficos. Una guerra mortifera que deje intacto 
el mecanismo social del pueblo vencido, puede producir en éste los 
efectos de la poda de un bosque (el ramaje recuperara, y ain superara 
su antiguo espacio) ; en tanto que el trastueque de aquel mecanismo, 
incluso en forma incruenta, puede precitar a un pueblo en la pendiente 
de la extincién. (Ejemplo de Tasmania — entre otros — cuyo proceso, 
por préximo, nos es bien conocido.) 

Las declamaciones de Las Casas y cuantos siguieron sus huellas, 
tienen un alto valor moral, en tanto se encaminan a combatir la violen- 
cia, pero no nos sirven para calibrar fenédmenos demogrdficos, que se 
exhibian sin discernimiento, como meros argumentos polémicos. E] sen- 
timiento Lascasista — en lo que se limita a la denuncia concreta, publica 
y violenta de hechos tenidos por punibles en contra de poblaciones 
sojuzgadas — se ha producido en todas las épocas incluso en las moder- 
nas. Ejemplos tenemos en el Congo Belga y en los mismos Estados 
Unidos, donde una autora del renombre de Helen Jackson — cuya novela 
Ramona tuvo difusién universal — publicé un libro, cuyo solo titulo, es 
de por si un cartel de desafio : A Century of Dishonor. Se diferencia de 
Las Casas en que su documentacién es de primera mano y recurre a 
cifras que se hallan debidamente avaladas por organismos oficiales. Las 
matanzas de indios que reprueba, no son obra de una nacién acusada de 
obscurantista, sino de los representantes de Gobiernos progresistas y 
humanitarios, en pleno siglo de las luces. Todo ello nos obliga a ser 
cautos y a revisar los motivos de la despoblacién, tratando de establecer 
objetivamente, en cada lugar y época, las que han sido determinantes. 

Asi, pues, y conforme a lo antedicho, podemos concretar que la llega- 
da de los espafioles al Nuevo Mundo, para sus habitantes, significé, desde 
el punto de vista que nos interesa, el establecimiento de estas novedades : 

a) Intromisién en su mundo circundante ; 

b) Cambio fundamental de su régimen de vida ; y, 

c) Relacién sexual. 
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Lo primero trajo como consecuencia, no sélo la propagacién de 
algunas enfermedades, que en determinadas circunstancias adquirieron 
el caracter de epidemias, sino la presencia de nuevos elementos vegetales, 
animales, etc. que forzosamente habian de ejercer influencia en la vida 
de los aborigenes. Lo segundo — bien por via impositiva, bien por pre- 
sién de una realidad social — obligé al indio a abandonar sus costum- 
bres tradicionales y someterse a un sistema que, aunque en muchas oca- 
siones le fuera favorable, no era el mas a propésito para mantener la 
estabilidad demografica a la cual, con mds o menos excepciones, habia 
llegado, inclinandola al descenso. Lo tercero ejercié influencia también 
notoria — aunque no tanto en los comienzos — al sustraer del conglo- 
merado indigena a muchos de los nuevos nacidos en Indias : los mesti- 
Los efectos del contacto de razas en perjuicio de la que se halla en 
nivel menos elevado, fueron intuidos desde los comienzos, pero no apre- 
ciados en su justo valor, hasta que una serie de sabios — Darwin entre 
ellos — pudieron observar fenédmenos de esta indole. No es éste el lugar 
de presentar un cuadro general del tema — en parte lo he hecho en mi 
obra citada — pero en ninguna forma puede omitirse su mencién. El pri- 
mer Congreso universal de razas, celebrado en Londres en 1911, se con- 
sagré justamente a esta materia y en él se presentaron valiosas comuni- 
caciones (Mémoires sur le contact des races, Londres, 1911). Ahora 
tales puntos de vista son moneda corriente, la bibliografia abundante, 
y en los medios cientificos se avanza en la tarea de fijar en las distintas 
4reas geograficas, la cuantia numérica del fenédmeno ; el tiempo de su 
duracién y el mayor o menor influjo, segdin los casos, de los factores 
determinantes del mismo. 


11. Expresién numérica del descenso demogréfico 


El problema de establecer cuantitativamente el descenso de la pobla- 
cién aborigen, no podra abordarse en su conjunto, con posibilidades de 
una relativa exactitud, hasta tanto no se estudie a fondo el problema 
en cada una de las diferentes areas nacionales. Existe aGn mucha docu- 
mentacién inédita por manejar, muchas posibilidades de andlisis por 
abordar, en suma, un campo de extraordinaria amplitud por explorar. 
La tarea ha sido empezada y la demografia histérica americana cuenta, 
cada dia mas, con eficaces cultivadores. Pero no estamos ain — para 
el conjunto — en el terreno de la exactitud, sino en el de los supuestos 
admisibles, conforme a una valoracién critica que cientificamente nos 
ofrezca las suficientes garantias. 

Por mi parte, he tratado en mi obra La poblacién de El Salvador de 
desentrafiar este problema, tras una larga labor de archivo, en lo que 
concierne a mi pais. Sus conclusiones han pasado a diversas obras gene- 
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rales (Rosenblat, ob. cit. ; William Vogt, Road to Survival, Nueva York, 
1948 ; etc.) y se reflejan en el siguiente cuadro : 


Afios Indios Poblacién Numero 
total indice 
1524 130.000 130.000 100,0 
1551 59.600 60.000 46,2 
1570 _ 77.000 59,2 
1770 — 132.092 101,6 
1778 a 146.684 112,8 
1796 83.010 161.035 123,9 
1807 86.200 200.000 153,8 
1821 107.750 250.000 192,3 


Del cuadro anterior (simplificado del que figura en mi obra citada, 
p. 273), pueden desprenderse con facilidad sugerentes conclusiones al 
respecto. Entre 1524 y 1551, lapso de la despoblacién, coincidente con 
la conquista, pacificacién y organizacién del territorio (fundaciones de 
San Salvador, San Miguel y virtualmente de Sonsonate). La unica pobla- 
cién apreciable — la indigena — baja en un 53.8 por 100. Entre 1551 y 
1570 el descenso se ha contenido y se inicia una timida linea de creci- 
miento. El nimero de habitantes — espafioles y mestizos en cantidad no 
establecida pero esta disticamente inapreciable — representa ya el 59.2 
por 100 de la que habia al iniciarse la Conquista. A continuacién un 
largo periodo de dos siglos (1570-1770), en los cuales el territorio hoy 
salvadorefio ha recuperado la poblacién del punto de partida. No he 
podido precisar para 1770 el numero de individuos de cada grupo étnico, 
pero por comparacién con el fijado para 1796, puede tenerse éste como 
comprendido entre un 40 y un 50 por 100 del total. En la media cen- 
turia que va de 1770 a 1821 la poblacién casi se duplica, pasando de 
132.092 a 250.000. En el aio ultimamente citado — que es el de la 
Independencia — los indios representan un 42.8 por 100 del total, los 
mestizos un 54.1 y los blancos un 3.1. A pesar de la disminuncién pro- 
porcional en el conjunto, los indios han vuelto, al fin del dominio espa- 
iol, a ser casi tantos como eran en los comienzos de éste. (Concretamente 
el 82.3 por 100 de los evaluados para 1524.) El impulso demografico de 
la poblacién salvadorefia, recuperado y estimulado por el nuevo sistema 
de vida, y que salta en los cincuenta afios que van de 1770 a 1821, sigue 
a partir de entonces un ritmo sorprendente. William Vogt comentando 
las conclusiones a que llego en mi precitado libro, ha calificado tal cre- 
cimiento de « explosivo » (The Population of El Salvador and its Natu- 
ral Resources, Washington, 1946). 

Un fenémeno parecido al que vengo de resefiar para El Salvador se 
produjo en todo el ambito espafiol del Nuevo Mundo, salvo en las Anti- 
llas, en donde el elemento autéctono terminé por desparecer, diluidos 
sus Ultimos restos en el aluvién inmigratorio (tanto de negros como de 
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blancos). Repito que en cada pais difieren las caracteristicas de aquél 
y que toda esta compleja gama de mezclas, despoblaciones y repobla- 
ciones est4 atin por estudiar en sus detalles, pero no modifica las grandes 
lineas expuestas en su lugar, o sea que la poblacién total existente en 
1825 no seria inferior a la de 1492. El fenémeno referido a cifras, y 
conforme a las antes expuestas para 1492 y 1825, admitiendo para 1570 
y 1650 las que proporciona Rosenblat se habria desarrollado del siguiente 
modo en los dominios espaiioles : 


Habitantes en 
Areas geograficas 1492 1570 1650 1825 
Méjico 5.850.000 3.555.000 3.800.000 6.500.000 
Centroamérica 1.040.000 575.000 650.000 1.310.000 
Antillas 299.000 64.350 614.000 1.107.000 
Suramérica 7.390.500 5.059.500 5.295.000 6.897.000 
Totales 14.579.500 9.253.850 10.359.000 15.814.000 


La observacién del cuadro precedente nos indica para el conjunto : 

a) Rapido descenso entre 1492 y 1570; 

b) Virtual estacionamiento entre 1570 y 1650; y 

c) Recuperacién y ligero incremento entre 1650 y 1825. 

En realidad, el cuadro que nos ocupa, muestra un proceso similar en 
todo el Continente, que es el de la despoblacién (1492-1570), pero en las 
etapas siguientes (1570-1650 y 1650-1825) el grupo antillano se separa 
por entero de la norma general y se mueve dentro de un ritmo de creci- 
miento desigual. Sin embargo, aqui domina un hecho también diferente : 
el de la persistente y nrasiva inmigracién. Si en la parte continental, el 
elemento inmigrado (blanco y negro) no cuenta como factor decisivo en 
la recuperacién — dicho sea en términos generales — si ocurre ésto en 
el sector insular. Las fuerzas demograficas van poco a poco regulari- 
zando en el Continente su juego normal, y garantizando la existencia de 
unas poblaciones ya adaptadas al nuevo género de vida. Esto se com- 
prueba con la propia recuperacién del elemeno aborigen, que evoluciona 
— conforme a los datos relativos a la poblacién general que antes hemos 
manejado y los de la indigena en 1570, 1650, 1825 y 1950 que propor- 
ciona Rosenblat, del modo siguiente : 


Poblacién Porcentaje indigena 
con relacién a la 
poblacién 
Ajios indigena Total de 1492 Total 
1492 14.579.000 14.579.000 100.0 100.0 
1570 8.907.000 9.254.000 61.1 96.3 
1650 8.405.000 10.359.000 57.6 81.1 
1825 7.837.000 15.814.000 53.7 49.4 


1950 14.097.000 102.421.000 96.7 13.7 
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El examen de las cifras que anteceden muestra bien a las claras el 
desarrollo del fenédmeno de descenso y recuperacién demografica : la 
poblacién total, como antes hemos visto, baja, restablece su nivel, y lo 
aumenta ligeramente, dentro del perfodo de gobierno espajiol. La indi- 
gena sigue igual curva, solamente que en un espacio de tiempo mas largo. 
En 1950 casi ha vuelto al ndmero inicial. En 1956 es seguro que lo ha 
alcanzado, sino sobrepasado. 

Esto ultimo nos permite afirmar que en nuestros dias viven en His- 
panoamérica tantos indios, como poblaban aquellos territorios en el 
momento del Descubrimiento, y que fuera de su ambito, tal hecho no se 
ha producido. Al Norte del Rio Grande, 612.000 en 1950 por 1.300.000 
en 1492 ; en Brasil 329.000 en 1953, por 1.300.000 en 1492 ; Guayanas, 
22.000 en 1953, por 100.000 en 1492; etc. Las cifras por si solas, evi- 
dencian, por un lado, que el indio, adaptado a las condiciones de vida 
aportadas por el Descubrimiento, recuperé en forma lenta, pero segura, 
su impulso demografico ; por otro, que el tremendo genocidio del cual 
fué culpada Espafia, no es sino una inmensa fabula. Observados desde 
otro punto de vista los datos anteriores, resulta que en nuestros dias la 
proporcién del indio, dentro de la poblacién general, no ha interrumpido 
su linea descendente y que, si constitufan el 96.3 por 100 en 1570, para 
la Independencia no representaban sino un 49.4 y hoy apenas si signi- 
fican el 13.7. Esto quiere decir que los elementos inmigrados — blancos 
y negros — y los mestizos, ocupan, salvo en escasos paises, (Bolivia, Gua- 
temala), el sitio mayor. 


12. Inmigracién y mestizaje 


El pueblo espafiol, cuando la llegada al Nuevo Mundo de su primera 
expedicién, tenia seguramente mas experiencias de mestizaje que cual- 
quier otro de Europa. Muy diversos elementos étnicos se habian fundido 
dentro de su territorio a lo largo del tiempo, y su primera aventura 
oceanica — la de las islas Canarias — es como un anticipo de lo que 
occurriria mas tarde en el Nuevo Mundo: Espafioles y guanches se 
mezclaron de tal forma que hoy estos ultimos han desaparecido como 
elemento puro. 

Por otro lado, en muchos sitios de Andalucia no era extrafio encon- 
trar mulatos — adn en nuestros dias existen elementos negroides en 
lugares como Niebla, Gibraleén y otros — y algunos de éstos pasaron 
al Nuevo Mundo. El Catdlogo de Pasajeros a Indias (3 vols., en publica- 
cién, Sevilla, 1940-1946), registra algunos de éstos: « Beatriz Nujiez, 
vecina de Palos, hija de Juan Martin y de una negra, a Puerto Rico », 
en 1554, Constancia Diaz, de Sevilla, hija de Juan Diaz, sevillano y 
de « Isabel, negra, natural de Guinea», a Tierra Firme y Pert, en 
1555 ; Barbola de Morales, « mulata libre », también de Sevilla, hija 
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de Juan de Torres y de Bernardina de Ojeda, a Nueva Espafia, en 
1555. (Ibidem, t. III, nims. 2.284, 2.432 y 3.023 respectivamente.) Y 
asi, otros mas. 

De tal forma, el mestizaje que se realiza en las Indias Espaiolas sigue 
una linea de tendencia ya establecida. Desde las grandes figuras de la 
Conquista (Cortés, con la Malinche, Alvarado con D* Luisa Xicotencatl, 
etc.), hasta los soldados, pasando por capitanes e incluso simples peones 
que tienen la fortuna de enlazar con las descendientes de grandes 
sefores indigenas (las hijas del Emperador Moctezuma, la nieta del inca 
Tupac Yupanqui con el capitan Garcilaso de la Vega, etc.) el mesti- 
zaje se vuelve general. 

No es éste el sitio de estudiar el fenédmeno desde el punto de vista 
social, sino de valorar inicamente sus efectos en el orden demogrAfico. 
Para el siglo XVIII, algunas zonas del Nuevo Mundo, presentaban tal 
numero de mestizos, como de aborigenes y en el momento de la Indepen- 
dencia, habia ya provincias mayoritariamente mestizas. En la actuali- 
dad, existe un grupo de naciones hispanoamericanas (Méjico, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Pert, Chile 
y Paraguay), que en proporcién mds o menos alta, cuentan con una 
mayoria mestiza. Es posible que a los de menor densidad demografica 
el futuro les reserve — debido a una inmigracién masiva europea, como 
esta aconteciendo en Venezuela — una modificacién de su actual « sta- 
tus » étnico, pero en otros, donde su crecimiento, — incluso a ritmo acele- 
rado — obedece sélo al movimiento natural, la persistencia del grupo 
mestizo como mayoritario no sdlo tiene garantizada su persistencia, sino 
la absorcién de un sector de elementos bdsicos (indios y criollos). 

El fenémeno del mestizaje como es natural, no fué privativo de la 
colonizacién espafola. En la portuguesa presenté caracteristicas simi- 
lares y en las otras posesiones europeas llegé a tener cierta importancia, 
pero no en la forma general que nos ofrece aquélla. En el Canada tuvo 
origen durante el periodo francés y también los ingleses contribuyeron 
a él, pero en menor escala. Marcel Giraud les ha consagrado un impor- 
tante estudio (Le métis canadien, Paris, 1945). En los Estados Unidos, 
como lo define con acierto Charles A. Eastman, el mestizaje es un fendé- 
meno de frontera, y los individuos de sangre mezclada revierten al 
grupo materno. (« L’Indien de l’Amérique du Nord », en Mémoires sur 
le contact des Races, ps. 402-412.) Su ndmero actual no es facilmente 
determinable. 

El hecho diferencial, sin embargo, es muy grande. Sélo en las Indias 
espafiolas el mestizaje logra proporciones que le garantizan una persis- 
tencia en lo futuro. Ello se debe, en gran medida, y como queda sejfia- 
lado, a una razén temperamental del lado espaiiol — ausencia de pre- 
juicio étnico — y también, es preciso indicarlo, a una accién dirigida 
oficialmente, que no sélo no puso trabas morales ni legales a las mezelas 
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de sangre, sino que en muchos aspectos las protegié abiertamente, como 
lo he puesto de manifiesto en otro lugar. (« Politica racial de Espafia en 
Indias », en Revista de Indias, aio VII, ps. 781-802, Madrid, 1946.) 

La mezcla no se produjo, naturalmente, sdlo entre el grupo espaiiol 
y el aborigen. Esto fué asi al principio, en todos lados, pero el rapido 
despoblamiento de las Antillas y la introduccién en ellas de esclavos 
africanos, dié lugar a nuevas mezclas. La llegada de negros a otros 
lugares del Continente produjo nuevas variedades. Las llamadas castas 
— de alambicada clasificacién — proliferaron durante el periodo de 
gobierno espafiol en el Nuevo Mundo y algunos de sus elementos mati- 
zaron el status demografico de muchas zonas de aquél, preferentemente 
las del 4rea del Caribe. 


13. De la Independencia a nuestros dias 


Las Indias espafiolas, al separarse politicamente de Espaiia, inician 
un proceso de desintegracién que dura cerca de un siglo. Estos funda- 
mentales cambios en la estructura organica de las nuevas nacionali- 
dades, tuvieron una evidente influencia en el orden demografico. Las 
posibilidades de Méjico, la Federacién de Centroamérica o la Gran 
Colombia, no son las mismas desde luego, que las de los Estados que 
mas tarde habian de sucederles. Humboldt pronosticaba para la Nueva 
Espafia, al llegar el siglo actual, una poblacién superior a la de Rusia. 
¢ Andaba descaminado ? El territorio que comprendia la Nueva Espafia 
cuando el sabio alemdn estuvo en ella, alberga sélo unos sesenta millones 
de habitantes en el presente (una mitad, aproximadamente, en Méjico, 
y la otra en los territorios que pasaron a formar parte de los Estados 
Unidos). La densidad de unos y otros sigue siendo escasa : unos 15 habi- 
tantes por kilémetro cuadrado. Salvo excepciones, las grandes 4reas te- 
rritoriales habrian permitido un desarrollo demografico mas rapido, que 
se ha visto retrasado por causas muy diversas. De todas formas, el creci- 
miento general de la poblacién hispanoamericana a partir de la Indepen- 
dencia ha sido rapido en el conjunto y extraordinario en determinados 
paises, como se podra apreciar por el siguiente cuadro : 


1825 1850 1900 1950 
Méjico 6.500.000 7.662.000 13.607.000 25.706.000 
Guatemala 661.000 850.000 1.574.000 2.786.000 
El Salvador 270.000 394.000 783.000 1.856.000 
Honduras 107.000 350.000 500.000 1.505.000 
N icaragua 207.000 300.000 455.000 1.057.000 
Costa Rica 65.000 125.000 304.000 859.000 
Cuba 704.000 1.186.000 1.573.000 5.362.000 


Areportr 8.514.000 10.867.000 18.796.000 39.936.000 
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8.514.000 10.867.000 18.796.000  39.936.000 
Rep. Dominicana 100.000 200.000 700.000 2.136.000 
Puerto Rico 303.000 400.000 953.000 2.211.000 
Colombia 1.224.000 2.243.000 4.300.000 11.336.000 
Venezuela 800.000 1.490.000 2.500.000 5.035.000 
Ecuador 550.000 816.000 1.400.000 3.203.000 
Pera 1.400.000 1.888.000 4.610.000 8.512.000 
Bolivia 979.000 1.374.000 1.745.000 3.019.000 
Chile 1.100.000 1.287.000 3.128.000 6.073.000 
Argentina 630.000 1.100.000 4.794.000 17.189.000 
Uruguay 74.000 132.000 916.000 _2.398.000 
Paraguay 140.000 800.000 636.000 _—+1.373.000 
15.814.000 22.598.000 44.478.000 102.421.000 


Un ligero andlisis nos lleva a conclusiones en extremo favorables acer- 
ca del progreso demografico de la América Hispana. Una poblacién 
que en el momento de la Independencia apenas si bordea los dieciséis 
millones, en 1950 sobrepasa los cien. En siglo y cuarto, el nimero de 
habitantes en el conjunto, se ha sextuplicado, y aparece doblado cada 
cincuenta aiios. 

Individualmente considerados hay paises cuyo crecimiento a partir 
de 1825 resulta portentoso. Uruguay, entre tal afio y 1950, ha multipli- 
cado 32.4 veces su poblacién de entonces. Argentina y la Republica 
Dominicana 27.3 y 21.4 veces respectivamente. Ninguno de ellos es pais 
de mayoria mestiza indoespafiola. Los dos primeros deben su creci- 
miento a una ingente inmigracién europea, y el ultimo a los elevados 
indices vitales de su poblacién, de mayoria mulata y minorias blanca y 
negra, si bien en estos ultimos afios la corriente inmigratoria europa va 
en aumento. 

Los paises que han acrecentado para 1950 mds de 10 y menos de 20 
veces su poblacién de 1825, son Honduras y Costa Rica (14.0 y 13.1, 
respectivamente), ninguno de los cuales se ha beneficiado de corrientes 
inmigratorias, siendo de mayoria mestiza el primero y criolla (es decir, 
blanca de ascendencia espaifiola, el segundo). He aqui, tipificadas, dos 
muestras de adaptacién a las nuevas condiciones de vida: las de los 
mestizos, por un lado, y la de los blancos aclimatados al trépico, por el 
otro. 

Entre la multiplicacién por cinco y menos de diez, se encuentra el 
grupo mas numeroso, el cual queda constitufdo por los siguientes Esta- 
dos : Colombia (9.3), Puerto Rico (7.3), Cuba (7.6), El Salvador (6.9), 
Venezuela (6.2), Pert (6.1), Ecuador (5.8), Nicaragua (5.1), Chile (5.6). 
Va a la cabeza de éstos un pais de mayoria mestiza y le siguen dos de 
mayoria blanca (con minorias mulata y negra). Los restantes son también 
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de mayoria mestiza. Hay que sefialar que figuran entre los enumerados 
tres paises para los cuales la inmigracién ha tenido importancia en los 
ultimos cincuenta afios (Cuba, Venezuela y Chile) y que uno de ellos 
presenta el fenédmeno contrario (Puerto Rico). 


Finalmente llegamos a quellas naciones hispanoamericanas cuyo cre- 
cimiento no llega a quintuplicar su poblacién de 1825. Se trata de Gua- 
temala (4.2), Méjico (3.9) y Bolivia (3.0). Como puede verse, dentro de 
este ultimo grupo se encuentran los dos paises de mayoria aborigen 
(Guatemala y Bolivia), y otro con fuerte proporcién indigena (28 por 100) 
y mayoria mestiza (55 por 100) : Méjico. Este hecho presenta factores 
complejos para su analisis, y aqui sdlo nos cabe sefialarlo en el orden 
cuantitativo. Nétese, ademas, que Méjico es el pais que arranca a la vida 
independiente con una poblacién varias veces mayor que la de los otros, 
proporcién que ha disminuido enormemente con el tiempo. 


14. Conclusiones 


Cuanto antecede, aun expuesto en forma muy sucinta, y dejando de 
lado aquellos temas que no sean los esenciales para contribuir a forjar 
una idea sobre la evolucién demografica del 4mbito hispanoamericano 
durante el periodo comprendido entre 1492 y 1950, permite sentar, con 
cierta firmeza, las conclusiones siguientes : 


1*. El problema general no podia plantearse con visos de verosimi- 
litud, en tanto no se estableciera un punto de partida técnicamente admi- 
sible. Esto ya se ha conseguido y la cifra que hoy podemos aceptar como 
basica para 1492, ofrece las necesarias garantias dentro de la especifica 
indeterminacién de la materia. Los trabajos futuros contribuiran a perfi- 
larla atin mas, pero puede darse por sentado que no ofreceran sorpresas 
en el conjunto. 


2*. El fenédmeno de la despoblacién a raiz de la Conquista se muestra 
— salvo en algunos lugares — general. Sus causas estan incursas en esa 
gama completa (cuyos elementos influyen segin los sitios en propor- 
cién diversa) del « contacto general con el blanco ». La despoblacién en 
las Indias espafiolas no alcanzé caracteres de extincién sino en las Anti- 
llas, donde persistieron restos aborigenes hasta el siglo XVIII, absor- 
bidos finalmente por el mestizaje. 


3*. Todos los pueblos que colonizaron el Nuevo Mundo, se mezclaron 
— en mayor o menor escala — con los aborigenes, pero en Hispanoamé- 
rica — como en el Brasil — el mestizaje no es un fendmeno de frontera, 
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sino que reviste caracteristicas de hecho general, al cual la ley no sdélo 
no s€ opone sino que en determinados momentos lo facilita. Sea cual 
fuere — pues éste es otro problema — la situacién del mestizo dentro 
de la sociedad hispanoamericana, su fuerza demogrdfica esta desde su 
origen en progresién creciente. El mestizaje entre los grupos indio y 
espafiol se hace entre individuos libres. E] mulataje procede de uniones 
con negras esclavas, pero la legislacién espafiola siempre garantizé la 
libertad del nacido, otorgandole (con algunas limitaciones de orden 
social) el status paterno. 


4*. El descenso demografico se mantiene y en toda Hispanoamérica 
va recuperandose el equilibrio con anticipos o retardos, segun las zonas. 
La nueva sociedad esta representada en la parte continental por tres 
elementos : indio, espaiiol y mestizo. La inmigracién en ella, tanto (blan- 
ca) como forzada (negra), no es nunca masiva, sino que fluye en forma 
regular, por lo cual se incorpora paulatinamente a una sociedad que ha 
recuperado su equilibrio demografico y esta en puertas de iniciar su 
crecimiento. En las antillas la inmigracién de ambos grupos es propor- 
cionalmente mas nutrida, creando condiciones que luego garantizaran 
un crecimiento cada vez mas acelerado. 


5". Al llegar el afio 1825 la nueva sociedad hispanoamericana se 
halla en situacién firme desde el punto de vista demografico. La exigiii- 
dad de su numero frente a la inmensidad de los territorios que habita, le 
presenta ventajas y desyentajas. El territorio es la reserva del porve- 
nir. Advenida la Independencia la linea de crecimiento se vuelve mas 
rapida y en unos paises con auxilio inmigratorio, y en otros por fuerza 
natural, esta linea tiende a la verticalidad. La pérdida de algunas de 
las « reservas del porvenir», frena el crecimiento de algunos paises, 
que no pueden acompasarse al ritmo general. El peso de una masa india 
no apta todavia para un ritmo mas veloz, aminora el de otros. En algun 
caso — como el de Méjico — ambos hechos se conjugan. 


6*. Salvo las modificaciones que pueden aportar — y de fijo se pro- 
duciran en determinados paises — los modernos fenémenos — migrato- 
rios, la sociedad hispanoamericana existente al fin del dominio espafol, 
es la que fundamenta la actual. Los indios que hoy existen en Hispano- 
américa son mas numerosos que los que habitaban en todo el Nuevo 
Mundo a la llegada de los descubridores y una inmensa proporcién de 
sus habitantes llevan también su sangre. Los procesos de adaptacién de 
las masas aborigenes aun no incorporadas son cada vez mas rapidos, y 
su inclusién en los respectivos grupos nacionales esta garantizada para 
un futuro préximo. 
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7*. El crecimiento general entre 1825 y 1950 es extraordinario y su 
ritmo puede acelerarse dado que los espacios vacios todavia son inmen- 
sos y las posibilidades en muchos lugares ingentes. 

Las cifras de 1950 a 1956 lo comprueban y cada censo sera una 
comprobacién mas. El mundo hispanoamericano desde el punto de vista 
demografico se presenta en nuestros dias con la necesaria firmeza. * 


*(El presente estudio no representa sino un resumen y una puesta al dia de lo 
contenido en los siguientes trabajos del autor : La poblacién de El Salvador, Madrid, 
1942 ; Espatiolismo y antiespanolismo en la América hispana. La poblacién hispano- 
americana a partir de la Independencia, Madrid, 1945; « Poblacién y costumbres », 
en El legado de Espana a América, t. I, ps. 7-82, Madrid, 1954 ; notas de varios cursos 

conferencias sobre demografia americana en la Universidad Hispanoamericana de 
Santa Maria de la Rabida, y otros centros culturales. Para la bibliografia, aparte de 
la citada en el texto, se refiere a la que figura en dichas obras y a la que aparece en 
otras especializadas, como la de Angel Rosenblat. También Bibliography of Selected 
Statistical Sources of the American Nations, Washington, 1947). 
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THE JESUITS 
AND THEIR CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN THE FAR EAST 


I. The Modern Character of the Society of Jesus 


Nn order to explain the important part the Jesuits have played, not only 
] in propagating Christianity in modern times, but also in the history 
of East-West cultural exchange, it is necessary to dwell on the 
special character of the Society of Jesus. Without this, we shall lose 
sight of the influence their activities had on the cultural history of the 
Far East, or misunderstand the reception they met, the contacts they 
made, and the reaction brought about among the various Far Eastern 
races. 

Of course, there is neither space nor need to cover the entire histori- 
cal development or the general character of the Society of Jesus, but 
although it may seem somewhat surprising, I should like to emphasise 
the modern character of this Society. 

The Society of Jesus has generally been looked upon as a prominent 
factor in the Counter-Reformation movement, or as a fearless and ardent 
missionary body. I do not deny this view, but the simple and prejudiced 
view that the Society is reactionary because it opposed the modern reli- 
gious movement called the Reformation, neither explains its character 
nor leads to a correct idea of its historical réle. 

First of all, the very name, “Society of Jesus” (Societas Jesu), indi- 
cates that when the name was decided upon, there existed the conscious- 
ness of a united group having a common aim and differing from the 
medieval religious orders (ordo). This group was made up of men hav- 
ing the same faith, the same world view and the same views of human 
beings and united by their fourth vow under the “Formula Instituti” of 
perfect obedience to Christ’s command, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to the whole creation”. It may be asked whether that 
had been the case in all religious orders, but the fact is that, at least 
among the medieval religious orders, the vow of obedience did not imply, 
ipso facto, world propagation of the Faith. 
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Of course the Society of Jesus’ conforms completely to Catholic 
theology, but it was based on a new discovery and understanding of two 
scriptural quotations which became the mottoes of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
its founder, and which inspired St. Francis Xavier (1506-1552) to be- 
come St. Ignatius’ follower and the Apostle of India and Japan. These 
quotations were the foregoing from Mark XVI, 15, and from Mathew 
XVI, 26, “What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his own soul ?” 

World-wide mission work was made possible only through a new 
understanding of, through a rediscovery of, Christian humanism. All 
peoples are created equal by God and have equal value through their 
right to be saved ; and one soul is of more value than anything else in 
the whole world. 

Through the Society of Jesus, the universal character and human 
viewpoint of Christ’s teaching began to appear united and the human 
viewpoint, the broadening of the sphere of world views, the process of 
unifying world history which are important characteristics of the modern 
mind were emphasized in the Church. Thus European Church history 
developed into World Church history, the oneness of the Catholic Church 
became literally “Catholic’—“Universal”, and this fact, together with 
geographical discoveries, provided great possibilities for world cultu- 
ral exchange. 

The way in which Jesuit activities overcame the medieval nature 
of missionary work is especially noteworthy. Medieval propagation had 
more the character of a crusade against the heathen than of missionary 
work as such. For example, in the fourteenth century the King of Portu- 
gal set up a religious order of knights called the “Military Order of 
Christ”, and various Popes gave kings large Padroado, by which act the 
jurisdiction of these conquered lands was entrusted to the kings. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Padroado became the basis for 
growing imperial colonies. In 1493, Pope Alexander VI divided the new 
world between Portugal and Spain and entrusted the kings of these 
countries with the right of jurisdiction. 

In the beginning the Society of Jesus, supported and commissioned 
by the king of Portugal, sent out missionaries to the Portuguese colonies. 
St. Francis Xavier with similar backing left Lisbon in 1541, and be- 
tween 1542 and 1548 did missionary work in India and the East Indies. 


1Cf. J. Kraus, “Menschenbild und Menschenbild nach der Ratio Studiorum 
der Gesellschaft Jesu”, Sophia Universitaet, 1913-1938 (Tokyo, 1938) ; G.M. Pacu- 
TER, “Ratio Studiorum et lee Scholasticae Societatis Jesu”, Monumenta 
icae Paedagogicae, Vol. V (Berlin, 188 Dune, “Die Studienordung der 


7 
Gesellschaft Jesu”, Bibliotek der katholischen Pauacosth Vol. IX (Freiburg, 1896) ; 
Misson, Des idées ig g cdl de S. Loyola (Paris, 1932). See also the Japanese 
by N. Luxmer, H 
53). 
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However, his missionary work in Japan between 1549 and 1551, and 
his missionary plans for China in 1552 were based on a different policy. 
It can be said that these activities were born of his own missionary fer- 
vour and vocation which overcame obstacles raised by the Portuguese 
officials and liberated his missionary work from the political and juris- 
dictional control of the Portuguese government. This policy proved of 
paramount importance in overthrowing the medieval coalition of religion 
and government, the Padroado system. In 1568 Francisco de Borja began 
to propagandize in Peru, in 1572 a Jesuit Province was established in 
Mexico, and thus the Society of Jesus grew so that its activities even 
reached into the Spanish territory which had been settled by the Par- 
tition-bull. The Jesuit success ultimately led to establishing the modern 
missionary organization that followed the founding of the Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda of Faith in 1622 ?. 

In this way, a world-wide propagation of the Faith developed, the 
largest since the days of the Early Church and, under its influence, all 
kinds of missionary religious orders were founded while old orders were 
reorganized. St. Francis Xavier who was the first to start this movement 
became not only the Apostle of the East but earned his title as the patron 
saint of world-wide propagation of the Faith. 

Although the Renaissance heralded the modern development in 
world history, nevertheless it was a history centering upon the European 
peoples, their conquests, their colonizations, their inhuman dealings 
with the natives of the newly discovered lands. It was the Jesuits who 
opposed such modernism, who discovered the human value of each and 
every man belonging to’ these various subjugated races—a value super- 
ceding the whole world. The Jesuit mission policy of studying, under- 
standing and respecting native customs led to conflict with the Francis- 
cans and the Dominicans, and was one of the causes of the disputes be- 
tween them and the Jesuits in China and Japan. This policy can be seen 
clearly in the educational and social activities which were based upon 
Jesuit ideology. 

I have cited the newly discovered lands as an example but the Society 
of Jesus was a pioneer in other fields as well. Its rediscovery of Christian 
humanism also played a pioneering réle in Europe. An example can 
be found in a characteristic Jesuit work—education. The advancement 
of doctrinal education which had generally not been highly regarded 
since the medieval days, the educational method of St. Ignatius’ Spiritual 
Exercises, is accepted by the whole of the Catholic Church today. The 
educational method in such Jesuit institutions as the Collegio Romano 
(founded in 1551) and the Collegio Germanico (founded in 1552), semi- 
naries and novitiates appear in the Constitution of the Society of Jesus 


* See Estsawa, Kinsei Katorikku no Fukyé-kiké (Yokohama, 1953). 
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which had been drawn up by St. Ignatius. This educational method was 
reviewed and improved, and formally written up in 1595 under the 
title Ratio Studiorum. The educational system or organization as ex- 
pressed in the Ratio Studiorum, covering subjects which range from 
the basic liberal arts to the curricula of the various sciences, is an epoch- 
making contribution to world educational history, and a forerunner in 
modern education *. As opposed to the special training given to the 
novices of religious orders and the guild apprentices of the Middle Ages, 
this systematic educational method was built upon the humanism of the 
Society of Jesus. As will be seen, it was eventually carried to the Far 
East by the Jesuits. 

The various sciences taught and studied in the Jesuit educational 
institutions were given basically as primary subjects of theology, but 
unlike the alchemy and astrology of the Middle Ages they were positive 
and valid. This fact can be seen from the teaching plan drawn up for 
the Collegio Romano by P. J. Nadal, professor of the University of Paris. 
It is unnecessary to emphasize the importance of this scientific spirit in 
creating the modern world. As can be seen from such works as those 
of P. C. Clavius, the Collegio Romano professor who compiled the Gre- 
gorian Calendar, and from the sympathetic attitude taken by the Jesuits 
in the Galileo incident, the Jesuits stood at the head of modern scienti- 
fic development. Moreover it was the Jesuits who brought the scientific 
spirit to the Far East, and helped to broaden the world view by insist- 
ing upon scholastic foundations for arguments. P. Matteo Ricci of China 
and P. Carlo Spinola of Japan who established a firm foundation for 
the study of western astronomy in these countries had both studied under 
P. Clavius at the Collegio Romano‘. 

The modern character of the Society of Jesus may also be recognized 
in its centralized organization, entirely different from the orders of the 
Middle Ages, which were based on the manor and feudal systems. This 
centralized organization emerged because the trend was becoming obvi- 
ous in other fields, such as the political and economic worlds, at the 
time when the Society was born. 

So far we have considered the world-wide character, the humanism, 
the spirit of positive science as the important modern characteristics of 
the Society of Jesus, but it is necessary to point out that the Society is 
not modern as a means to an end, but because it has always been so ever 
since it was created. The modern aspect is contained within the very 
essence of the Society of Jesus. 


3 See No. 1. 

*H. Bernarp, “L’encyclopédie astronomique du Pére Schall”, Monumenta Serica, 
Vol. III, No. 1, 1938, p. 47; J. Broecxnarrt, Vie du B. Charles Spinola (Bruxelles, 
1869), pp. 111-112. 
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II. Historical and Social Background of Japan’s Early Christianity 


Catholicism was brought into Japan by St. Francis Xavier in 1549 
in the midst of her Age of Wars (Catholicism was then called “Kirishi- 
tan” from the Portuguese “christéo”). The Age of Wars may be con- 
sidered the period of birth pains when the modern world was being 
born from the world of the Middle Ages. Even in Japan, various modern 
elements had begun to appear in different fields ever since the fourteenth 
century. Through the inefficiency of the Kamakura feudal system, the 
power of the lower samurai class began to emerge and lower class domi- 
nation of the upper or ruling class developed throughout the land. Poli- 
tically speaking, this phenomena resulted in the destruction of the manor 
system and in loss of power by the aristocracy and the Imperial Court. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Muromachi-Shogunate 
existed in name and estates belonging to feudal lords (daimyd) were 
established throughout the country which seemed to be separating into 
small kingdoms. While fighting for leadership among themselves, the 
daimyés gained organized governmental experience, and it became dif- 
ficult, economically speaking, both for the manor-type of self-support- 
ing economy and the outlying small kingdoms to last much longer. This 
state of affairs encouraged those who aimed to control the whole coun- 
try by gaining economic power through unified authority invested in 
themselves, and so history progressed towards the establishment of ab- 
solute government. Oda-Nobunaga, Toyotomi-Hideyoshi were among 
the successful, and, in 1600, Tokugawa-Ieyasu carrying on their work, 
held privileged rights throughout the country, and 1603 saw the setting 
up of the Edo-Bakufu (the Tokugawa Shogunate Government). How- 
ever, since the livelihood of the people was based on a land economy, 
the samurai class controlling the land, controlled the people. Thus, al- 
though centralized government made its appearance, the feudal system 
became basically much stronger, stronger even than in the Muromachi 
period, and any modern movement was suppressed by the vigorous mili- 
tary police force of the Shogunate. 

Nevertheless, despite these political trends, the merits of a mone- 
tary economy became evident in the economic world. Although the 
economic foundation of the feudal lords was in their land as previously, 
the payment of the daimyé and samurai class was in rice. Rice was 
replaced by merchandise. When the daimyés, as the privileged class, 
became like the nobility, the ownership of the land was actually trans- 
ferred to the farmers. Consideration for the profits in business connected 
with agricultural products greatly speeded up the partition of com- 
merce and industry and, especially in the Age of Wars, the enormous 
needs of the nation stimulated the economic world to greater efforts. 
Workers in the fields of the private land or manor gradually became 
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self-supporting, and trading expanded. With this development the need 
for currency became more and more urgent. However, under the Muro- 
machi-Shogunate, resources were insufficient to warrant monetary cur- 
rency, and coins of Sung had to be imported. It is to be noted that the 
Ouchi family, daimyé of Suwé, by grasping the Sino-Japanese trade to 
offset the fall of the Shogunate during the Age of Wars, became extreme- 
ly wealthy, and commerce and industry flourished in their lands. In 
the midst of such movements castles were built and towns of industrial- 
ists and merchants began to grow up around them to serve the greatest 
consumers of the times, the military families. Later, these towns deve- 
loped into economic rather than military units and the people became 
conscious of being city dwellers. 

These political and economical tendencies not only ignored but des- 
troyed in the hearts of the people, servitude and loyalty to old regimes. 
Old families fell ; people with real ability and power came to the front. 
The oppressed revolted against their oppressors. Not only was the feu- 
dalistic organization beginning to be undermined, but the peasants, long 
oppressed by the military families, dared to uprise, for example in 1429 
when the peasants of Harima-no-kuni and in 1485 when those of Yama- 
shiro-no-kuni drove out the armies of their estate owners. The latter 
were most successful and continued for several years as a small inde- 
pendent republic. Trading cities like Sakai, and later, Nagasaki, having 
obtained self-government would not permit armies to enter. In this way 
the spirit of freedom made headway in Japan during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

This liberalism, however, was that of free competition ; it was mate- 
rialistic in character and practical power counted most. The thirst for 
freedom was not yet based upon personal right. This is testified by the 
author of Onin-ki written about the Onin revolt (1467-78) which was 
centered around Kyédto. Describing the selfishness of the time, he notes 
that its outlook was : “If the whole world is destroyed, so be it ; if society 
perishes, so be it. No matter what happens to others, all is well if I, 
myself, prosper. This was the attitude of the times”. 

In such a society the weak became victims of the strong. Many fami- 
lies were broken up ; the transformation of agricultural fields into war- 
torn wasteland caused yearly famines, and people died of hunger on 
the streets. Women were treated like chattels, forced into marriages of 
convenience or used as hostages; among the commoners, traffic in 
ra prevailed. Family ethics reached the uttermost degree of con- 
usion. 

During this period, the Buddhists, who should have succoured the 
people spiritually and morally, were at their lowest ebb as a moral in- 
fluence in Japan. The priests, who had become aristocratic, united with 
the military government and other powerful daimyéds and, like the secular 
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groups, fell into the ways of the Age of Wars. The Jédo-shin (Ikkoshi) 
sect priests were especially noted for worldly ambitions. They fought 
with the daimyés and gained the upper hand everywhere, their political 
and economic power becoming so great that they could even oppose the 
feudal lords. The Hokke (Nichiren) sect fought bitterly against the old 
Buddhist sects and in 1536 more than half of Kyéto was burned to the 
ground in the course of this feud. Thus the Buddhist priests, seeking 
personal material gains and worldly glory, engaged in trade and finan- 
cial affairs or, alternatively, lost themselves in scholastic pursuits. The 
more religious individuals fled from reality ; others took another solu- 
tion which was then popular—that of committing suicide while praying 
aloud to be taken into the Sukha@vati-loka-dhatu (Paradise of the Bud- 
dhist). The Buddhists had practically lost sight of their religious duty 
to save a people trembling with fear in their social insecurity. 

It was while Japan was longing for a guiding spirit in the darkness 
of confusion, that the Portuguese arrived and Kirishitan Religion was 
introduced. It was then that Japan emerged into the world. Before this, 
from about the middle of the fourteenth century, Japanese pioneers 
called Waké had begun to navigate the high seas. As opposed to the 
nobility’s exchange trade, born of a yearning after foreign culture and 
extravagant goods, a purely commercial trade developed. In a period 
when they were without their country’s protection or a treaty of com- 
merce, the Waké did not stop at piracy, but gradually accumulating 
capital they turned into professional traders. As the supervision exer- 
cised by the governments of Ming and Japan on Waké increased, the 
latter struck further and further south until they finally came into con- 
tact with the Portuguese who had just reached the Far East. At first 
indirectly, then directly, the Wako groups began to trade with the Por- 
tuguese and finally persuaded them to come to Japan and trade. 

The cultural exchange which accompanied trade with other nations 
enlarged the Japanese world view and made strong centralised govern- 
ment more than ever necessary. Additionally, this influence and the 
stimulus given to Japanese industries and commerce speeded up the 
development of monetary economy. In the sixteenth century, modern 
elements began to appear in the spheres of politics, society and econo- 
mics. What was missing was a guiding spirit. There was no proper con- 
cept of the human being and of the world. The arrival of the Jesuits, 
who had within them the modern spirit, met this need. The national 
isolation policy with which the Edo Shogunate sought to strengthen its 
feudal system aimed to suppress these anti-feudalistic ideas, the Church’s 
. world-wide character and her idea of the human being, and the com- 
mercial capital gained through the Namban-Béeki (the Portuguese 
trade). Despite the emergence of a guiding spirit, therefore, the develop- 
ment of modern Japan was obstructed by her feudalistic, militaristic 
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leaders. From then on, Japan had to hibernate for a long time—until 
the middle of the nineteenth century °. 


III. Introduction of Christianity into Japan 


Despite the fruitful missionary prospects of India and the surround- 
ing region, St. Francis’ apostolic fervour was not satisfied. It happened 
that in 1547, the saint met a Japanese youth, Yajiré, in Malacca. Per- 
ceiving the Japanese mind’s yearning for truth in this youth, he therefore 
resolved to try to spread the Faith in Japan *. He landed in Kagoshima 
on August 15, 1549 with P. Cosme de Torres and Ir. Juan Fernandez. 
He had set his heart on evangelizing the whole of Japan at once ; he 
had planned to go up to Meaco (Miyako : Kyéto, the capital) to con- 
vert the Imperial household and the Shégun, to enter the Buddhist 
cathedral, or main temples and universities 7, but his expectations were 
to be miserably frustrated. After a year in Kagoshima, he passed through 
Hirado, Yamaguchi and Sakai, and found himself in Meaco in January 
1551. Meaco had been burned down during the ceaseless civil wars and 
had no government. It was a most inappropriate moment for the spread- 
ing of the Gospel and the saint stayed there for only eleven days. He 
returned to Yamaguchi in Suwé, intending to set up a missionary base 
in that town and having obtained permission from Ouchi- Yoshitaka, the 
Lord of Suwé, he began to preach the Faith. 

In September 1551 Gama reached the port of Bungo from India. At 
the same time, St. Francis, having been invited by Otomo-Yoshishige, 
the Lord of Bungo, set out for Bungo. Yoshishige was favourably in- 
clined towards Kirishitan Religion, and under his protection Funai, the 
capital of Bungo, became the center of missionary work in Japan. 

St. Francis’ meeting with Gama was an occasion for the latter to tell 
the saint how India was waiting for his return. St. Francis’ position as 
the Apostolic Delegate did not permit him to remain exclusively in 
Japan and in November 1551 he left for India. From his missionary 
experiences in Japan, he saw the importance of China’s conversion, for 
China was the leading power in Far Eastern culture of that time. Hence, 
after staying only three months in India, he left Goa in April 1552 to 
start missionary work in China. Towards the end of August he reached 
the Sancian, an island off Macao, but worn out by his ceaseless mis- 


5See Esisawa, Nippon-shi Gaisetsu (Tokyo, 1954), pp. 95-104, and Kirishitan no 
Shakai-Katsudé oyobi Namban-Igaku (Tokyo, 1944), pp. 3-19. 

*Esisawa, “Yajir6-k6”, Kirishitan-shi no Kenkyii (Tokyo, 1942), pp. 322-355. 

7 Epistolae S. Francisci Xaverii (Rome, 1945), Vol. Il, pp. 10-11. 
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sionary activities, the saint was overcome by fever and died on the island 
on December 3, 1552 °. 

Although St. Francis’ stay in Japan only lasted two years and three 
months, the teaching of the Gospels which he had begun, the influence 
he had exercised, the plans he had made, the deep understanding of 
Japan that he had displayed were all carried on by the Jesuits and had 
a significant effect on the country during her transition period. 

P. Torres, who succeeded St. Francis Xavier in his work, found 
many difficulties in his way, but overcame them and continued to pro- 
pagate the Faith, basing his activities upon Yamaguchi, Funai, Kuchi- 
no-tsu and other ports. In 1559 he sent P. Gaspar Vilela and the first 
Japanese lay-brother, Lourengo, to Meaco, and the next year, having 
obtained permission from the Shégun, Ashikaga-Yoshiteru, to preach 
the Faith, they converted Takayama-Hidanokami and his son Ukon, 
several daimyés, castle owners of the Kwansai District ® and Omura- 
Sumitada of Hizen, Kydshd **. At last the consciousness of the existence 
of Christianity was deepening among the people. 

After this, daimyé converts increased in number. Charitable and 
educational works gradually developed and in 1569 after P. Luis Frois 
and Ir. Lourengo had been granted an audience with Oda-Nobunaga 
who had entered Meaco and who hated the Buddhists’ secular powers, 
the latter’s protection was obtained and the spreading of the Faith in- 
creased still further. During the succeeding years about ten thousand 
converts were added "!. In 1575 the so-called Nambanji (Catholic 
Church) was built in Meaco *. With centers in Meaco, Nagasaki and 
Funai, there were about-two hundred Catholic churches, from Owari in 
the east to various places in Kydshd in the west. 

In 1579 Visitador Padre Alessandro Valignano ** came to Japan 
when he served the Church for two years. In accordance with St. Francis’ 
will he planned his missionary activities with consideration for the 


® His biographies are too numerous to be mentioned. The earliest is H. Tursex.in1, 
De Vita Francisci Xaverii (Rome, 1594). Popular and academic biographies are G. 
ScuurHammer’s Der heilige Franz Xaver, der Apostel von Indien und fa (Freiburg, 
1925) and Der hl. Franz Xaver in Japan (1549-1551) (Beckenried, ot 

*Esisawa, “Irmao Lourengo, the First Japanese -Brother of the Society of 
Jesus and his Letter”, Monumenta Nipponica, Vol. V, No. 1 (Tokyo, 1942). On the 
missionary works of Kwansai District, see Esisawa, Keiki Kirishitanshiwa (Tokyo, 
1942) ; J. Laures, Die Anfange der Mission von Miyako (Minster, 1951) and Taka- 
yama Ukon and the Beginning of the Church in Japan (Minster, 1954). 

1K. Matsupa, Omura Sumitada-den (Omura, 1954). 

11 Laures, Nobunaga und das Christentum (Tokyo, 1950) ; Estsawa, Keiki Kirishi- 
tanshiwa, pp. 123-213. 

%Episawa, “Kyéto Nambanji Konryd-shiké” (Studies on the Kirishitan Church 
in Kyéto), Kirishitan-shi no 223-3083. 

J. F. Scudrre, Valignanos Missionsgrundsdtze fiir Japan, Erster Bd. 1573-82, 
Erster Teil 1573-80 (Rome, 1951). 
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Japanese temperament and political conditions and built schools and 
charity establishments. P. Valignano also sent a delegation to Rome, 
thereby showing respect to the Holy Father and awakening interest in 
the Japanese Church among European Churches. P. Valignano had 
planned that the delegates would learn enough to become the pillars of 
the Church in Japan. There were four youths representing the three 
Kirishitan daimyés, Omura-Sumitada, Otomo-Yoshishige and Arima- 
Harunobu, who sailed from Nagasaki in 1582. In 1585 they reached 
Rome where they were received in audience by His Holiness Gre- 
gory XIII, and later by Sixtus V who succeeded Gregory in the same 
year, and they faithfully carried out their mission. They visited Italy, 
Spain and Portugal and after eight years returned to Japan in 1590 *. 

This plan had important consequences both at home and abroad. 
Books on the Japanese missions were published everywhere in Europe 
while in Japan itself, in 1587, despite the recent persecution led by Toyo- 
tomi-Hideyoshi, various daimyés, beginning with Hideyoshi himself, 
listened to the stories of their travels and the western music which the 
delegates brought back. To have Namban (European) interests became 
the fashion. The movable type which the delegates had introduced be- 
gan to be used for the publication of the writings of the Church, Kirishi- 
tan culture began to flourish, and the Church developed more and more 
vigorously *. 


IV. Kirishitan Culture 


As already noted, the Jesuits arrived in a period of anarchy. The 
people were wandering about, utterly lost. During more than forty 
years thereafter, up to the end of the sixteenth century, Japanese mis- 
sionary history was monopolized by the Society of Jesus, and even after 
the Franciscans, Dominicans and Augustinians came, the Jesuits re- 
mained numerically superior, so that the character of Kirishitan acti- 
vities was formed and guided by them. 

Simultaneously with the progress of unification and the first signs 
of a modern period, the newly risen samurais, conscious of being leaders, 
attempted reorganization of Bushidé (knighthood), giving it a higher 
ethical content, and among some of them, there was a desire for an ideal 
and a guiding spirit. Jesuit activities offered exactly the right answer 


4G. Guactieri, Relationi della Venuta de gli Ambasciatori Giaponesi a Roma 
sino alla partita di Lisbona (Rome, 1586) ; L. Frois, La Premiére Ambassade du Japon 
en Europe 1582-1592 (Tokyo, 1942), etc. 

15 See L. Frois, Die Geschichte Japans (1549-1578) (Leipzig, 1926) and Segunda 
parte da Historia de Japan (1578-1582) (Téquio, 1938) ; for the research work, see 
C. R. Boxer, The Christian Century in Japan 1549-1650 (London, 1951). 
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to this longing and were accepted as being progressive and embodying 
the guiding principles of the modern age. Although there may have 
been many collisions and frictions with traditional Japanese religions, 
thought and culture, Christianity spread rapidly throughout the country 
and the fact that more than fifty Kirishitan daimydés were converted is 
a proof of this **. Again, the Jesuits’ provision of spiritual and material 
aid even to the unlettered peasant class, the development of Kirishitan 
activities based on a pure, burning faith and love, in the midst of a 
people who had lost all hope, who had been left suffering in the miseries 
of a war-torn land, gave the Japanese a realization of the respect due 
to the human character and a widening of their world view. 

There is no other example of similar negotiations and discussions 
carried on between Christians and Buddhists, Confucianists and Shinto- 
ists. Moreover, despite the Buddhists having been secularized and having 
lost their religious vitality, their dogma and organization had been well 
developed so that they were traditionally an established power among 
the Japanese people. Confucianism had also played an important part 
in the formation of Japanese feudal society and, though Shintoism stems 
from a primitive religion, it was the most popular faith and the source 
of many Japanese customs. Never in the history of Christian missions 
since the days of Greece and Rome had there been face to face meetings 
with such strong religions. It may be said there had been something 
similar in China. The Confucianism of the day was feudalistic and no 
more than naturalism. The tolerance of Confucianism shown by P. Mat- 
teo Ricci and other Jesuits in China became a problem to the other 
Orders, and raised the- so-called Rites Controversy which continued 
from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century '”. However, it is safe 
to say that, from a truly religious point of view, the negotiations be- 
tween Catholicism and other religions in Japan are the more remark- 
able '*. The Jesuits’ use of Buddhist terminology as a medium to spread 
Christianity '® (they based their work on the “salvation-thought” de- 
veloped in Japanese Buddhism) ®*, and their use of Confucian ethics 


%* Esisawa, “Relation between the Ethics of Bushidé and Christianity”, in Cul- 
tural Nippon, Vol. VII, Nos. 3-4 (Tokyo, 1939). 

Regarding the negotiations with the Confucianism in China, see H. Bernarp, 
Sagesse chinoise et oe chrétienne (Tientsin, 1935) ; and the Rites Controversy, 
see H. Corpier, Bibliotheca Sinica (Paris, 1904), Vol. II, col. 869-925. 

For general outline, see T. Uoxi, Nippon Kirisutokyé no Seishinteki Denté 
(Tokyo, 1941). 

* Scnurnammer, Das kirchliche Sprachproblem in der Japanischen ]esuitenmis- 
sion des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts (Tokyo, 1928). 

* Op. cit., Die Disputationen des P. Cosme de Torres S.J]. mit den Buddhisten in 
Yamaguchi im Jahre 1551 (Tokyo, 1929). But this was disputed when neither the 
Kirishitans nor Buddhists understood each other well and accordingly P. Scuurnam- 
MER did not deal with this problem sufficiently. However no other work upon the 
subject has yet appeared. 
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as the natural law by which the samurai class in particular, as practitio- 
ners of Bushidé *!, could understand Catholicism and by means of which 
Catholicism could perfect their way of life, are facts worthy of atten- 
tion. From the end of the eighteenth century and even before we can 
also see how Shintoism developed its theology by basing it on P. Ricci’s 
Ki-jen che-p’ien, P. Giuglio Aleni’s Sanchan-luen hio-ki and other 
Jesuit writings in Chinese *. 

In spite of such relations between the Oriental and the Christian re- 
ligions, the Christian teaching of one Creator, one God, and its articles 
of faith, its world view, its idea of mankind, were all so different to 
Oriental thought and religions that it was difficult to understand. More- 
over, the world-wide character of the Church instead of reconciling itself 
to the feudalistic, conservative powers, ended up by making these powers 
unite in opposition until Catholics were forced to face cruel persecu- 
tion. 

However, despite such unfavourable conditions, Jesuit activities 
spread in many ways and left shining records behind them. First of all 
in the field of social work, the Jesuits, having before their eyes a people 
dying under the oppression of the Age of Wars, dared to call their re- 
ligion the “poor man’s religion” and poured all their strength into the 
spiritual and physical salvation of these people and the remedying of 
social evils. In each parish a Confraria de Misericordia was organized 
to carry on various works. Helping the poor and the sick ; opening cli- 
nics ; protecting orphans and widows ; rehabilitating criminals ; giving 
mutual aid : these were only some of their activities. Among these con- 
fraternities, those in Funai and Nagasaki were models. Especially dur- 
ing the Age of Wars, there were countless suffering people, and in order 
to save them the brothers planned to obtain capital and to store food 
supplies, while Vis. P. Valignano’s advocacy led to the establishment 
of several charity centers where money was advanced (Monte de Pie- 
dade) and hospitals **. 

The Kirishitans also sought to change various customs then preva- 
lent in Japan. Not only were morals weakened by existing conditions, 
but polygamy was traditional, and the Jesuits accordingly devoted them- 
selves first of all to the problem of chastity. They argued that mono- 
gamy, based upon the sacredness of marriage and family life and the 


*1 See note 16. 

*2T. Muraoxa, “Hirata-Atsutane no Shingaku ni okeru Yasokyé no Eikyé” in his 
Nippon Shiséshi Kenkyi (Tokyo, 1930) ; T. Ir6, “Kinsho no Kenkyd”, Rekishi-Chiri, 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 5 yr 1936) ; Esisawa, “Kokugaku no Tenshukyé Sesshu’, 
Seishin Studies, Vol. IX (Tokyo, 1956). Regarding the negotiations in the Kirishitan 


Century, see ScourHaMmeEr, Shin-t6, Der Weg der Gétter in Japan (Bonn, 1923). 
*3 Regarding these Kirishitan Caritas, see Esisawa, Kirishitan no Shakai-katsudé 
oyobi Namban-Igaku, pp. 55-219, 269-276. 
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maintenance of peace in society, must be the principle in marriage and 
in the upbringing of children. They demanded chastity equally of men 
and women and freedom for women whose character as human beings 
was absolutely ignored, who were oppressed in a man’s world of struggle 
for military power. They also endeavoured to remedy the common evils 
of abortion and abandonment of children. At that time, slave trading 
was world-wide and in such an anarchical period as that of the Age of 
Wars, it naturally flourished in Japan. The Portuguese traders fre- 
quently took Japanese slaves, and the Kirishitan Church, as early as 
c. 1560, negotiated with the king of Portugal and others connected with 
the trade, in order to put a stop to it. Their efforts were continued by 
their successors, and this movement to save slaves and prisoners, espe- 
cially the excommunication bull issued in 1598 against slave traders by 
Bishop Cerqueira S.J. **, should be noted in world sociological history 
as among the first organized movements for the liberation of slaves *. 

The Kirishitan-Padres also taught that all men were holy and equal 
before God, and that the human dignity of another man, even between 
master and servant, or buyer and seller, was to be respected. Such views 
of the human being’s character, the advocacy of monogamy based upon 
this view, the insistence on families bringing up their own offspring 
were all opposed to the traditional feudalistic Japanese attitude. Simi- 
larly, Christian refusal to admit the materialism of the rising merchant 
class met with opposition. The Jesuit social reformation, therefore, not 
only limited the class of people to be converted, but finally became an 
important factor in the legal prohibition of Christian activities and the 
persecution of the Church *. 

Jesuit work in the educational field must also be noted. Besides the 
Ashikaga-Gakké there were no other educational institutions except for 
Buddhist novitiates. Education for the masses was quite unknown. In 
1551 St. Francis Xavier had planned the establishment of a Collegio, 
but wars and financial difficulties prevented realization of the plan. 
Towards 1561 grammar schools attached to the Churches began to be 
established and twenty years later there were almost two hundred of 
these schools?’ where, besides the catechism, Portuguese, arithmetic, 
music, painting and dramatic art were taught. From 1580, as a result 


™“L. Pacts, Histoire de la religion chrétienne au Japon, annexes (Paris, 1870), 
pp. 70-79. 

* Episawa, “Kirishitan Social Work”, Missionary Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 1 (Tokyo, 
1949). It should be noted that the movement begun by Las Casas and others in Spanish 
America was no more than that of replacing the Indians with Negroes and was not, in 
the true sense of the word, a movement for the liberation of slaves. 

* Op. cit., Kirishitan no Shakai-katsudé, pp. 280-379. 

Lp ee these refer to D. Scnminc, Das Schulwesen der Jesuiten in Japan 
(1551-1614), Teildruck (Minster, 1931). 
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of Visitador P. Valignano’s efforts, Seminarios were built in Arima and 
Azuchi, and a Collegio in Funai. A few others were established later 
but due to the frequent changes in government policy towards the reli- 
gion, there was much displacement so that by the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century only the Nagasaki Collegio and the Arima Seminario 
were flourishing. 

In the Collegio, theology and philosophy were naturally the main 
subjects, and in the Seminario the liberal arts were taught, but added 
to these were the Japanese language, literature, religion and history ; 
moreover, practical training in such professions as printing, watch- 
making, or the making of musical instruments was available to students. 
These schools introduced completely new European sciences and arts 
and provided the basis of modern science and culture in Japan, while 
the Ratio Studiorum of the Society of Jesus, then the world’s most ad- 
vanced educational system, was early put into force in Japan. Although 
it was only for a short period after 1558, we have another example of 
the Jesuits’ contribution to the cultural history of Japan. In that year a 
course on surgery was given by Ir. Luis d’Almeida in Funai. It became 
known as that of the Namban School and formed one of the main in- 
fluences in the Japanese medical world until the end of the seventeenth 
century *. Again, about 1606-1611, P. Carlo Spinola established an 
academy for mathematics and astronomy in Meaco, believed to have 
been modelled after P. M. Ricci’s academy in China **. 

Thanks to Vis. P. Valignano, a movable press type was brought to 
Japan in 1590, and Doctrina Christam (Catechism) and other religious 
books were printed. Since there are excellent studies and bibliographies 
on the Jesuit Mission press by many scholars who have recognized the 
value of these rare books, they need not be listed here *°. Hitherto, the 
Japanese use of Chinese characters had sufficed to spread these writings, 
but now they were translated direct from European languages ; they 
were excellent from a purely literary view and hold a special place in 
the history of Japanese literature *4. Many of them were used as text 
books in the Jesuit schools and they were printed in Latin, Portuguese or 
Japanese in Rémaji, or in Japanese characters. The world’s earliest 
copper-plate print was used in Japan in 770 A.D. After this, wood-print 
was used for Buddhist and Confucian books in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. However, printing was hardly used for any other kind 


28 Episawa, op. cit., pp. 58-120. 

*®BerNarD, “Les premiers rapports de la culture européenne avec la civilisation 
Japonaise”, Bul. de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, Vol. X, No. 1 (Tokyo, 1938), p. 41. 

%°To obtain a general idea: Laures, Kirishitan Bunko (Tokyo, 1940), and Sup- 
plement of Kirishitan Bunko (Tokyo, 1941). 

31M. Anesaxi, “Writings on Martyrdom in Kirishitan Literature”, Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Second series, Dec. 1931. 
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of literature and the fact that the Jesuits had printed old Japanese clas- 
sics for their text books should be particularly noticed. Not only was 
Wakan Réei-shi (Sino-Japanese Poems, Nagasaki, 1600), printed in 
Japanese characters with appendixes, but such publications became the 
first printed text books to be used in the education of commoners which 
was beginning to be popular in Japan from the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. The Rakuyéshi (Chinese- Japanese Dictionary, Amakusa, 
1598), the Japanese-Portuguese Dictionary (Nagasaki, 1603), and the 
Latin-Portuguese- Japanese Dictionary (Amakusa, 1595) were the largest 
dictionaries of those times, and together with P. Joao Rodriguez Tguzu’s 
Grammar (Nagasaki, 1604-08), they have lasting value among writings 
on the Japanese language **. P. Rodriguez was a graduate of the Naga- 
saki Collegio, an indication of the high scholastic standard reached by 
Jesuit schools in Japan. 

In the history of Japanese literature, the production of worthwhile 
books was then at its lowest ebb, but despite the wars, the raising of the 
common people’s standard of living could be seen, and colloquial lite- 
rature suitable for the commoners began to appear. However, these 
proved to be nothing more than imitations of the preceding age’s lite- 
rature. The Jesuit dictionaries and grammar books, on the other hand, 
were of great value for we can find from the fragments quoted then 
that there had been many original religious literatures in colloquial 
Japanese. Thus together with the witty colloquial Japanese transla- 
tion of Esopo no Fabulas (Amakusa, 1593), the Kirishitan colloquial writ- 
ings take a leading place in Edo literature, and are even forerunners of 
the Confucian-Buddhistic moral literatures. Although we cannot say that 
literature freed from themes of love and nature, or of Shintoic and Bud- 
dhistic subjects appeared as a direct result of Jesuit influence, it is fair 
to say that the eyes and ears of the Japanese were opened through the 
coming of the Jesuits to Japan and through their literary activities **. 

In the field of the plastic arts, western pictures and copper-plate 
prints were of course first introduced into Japan by the Jesuits. The 
fact that gifted Japanese artists graduated from Jesuit schools can be 
seen from a few remaining works and historical documents. It is also 
evident that Japanese Kirishitan artists influenced artists in the latter 


%2 Recently within two to three years in Japan, Dictionarium Latino Lusitanicum, 
ac laponicum (Amakusa, 1595) was reprinted by Téyé6-Bunko ; its innovation Lexicon 
Latino-laponicum (Rome, 1870) by a Tokyo individual ; and Pacts, Dictionnaire ]apo- 
nais-Frangais (Paris, 1868) of the innovation of Vocabulario da Lingoa de lapam 
(Nagasaki, 1603) by Issemp6 ; Arte da Lingoa de la by J. Ropricuez (Nagasaki, 
No have been all translated into Japanese by Dr. T. Doi. These facts prove the 
high value these works have for the modern study of languages. 

%3 Upon the general research of Kirishitan literature other to Y. Kusora (Estsawa), 
Kirishitan Bungaku Néto (Tokyo, 1952). 
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part of the Ming Dynasty in China ™. It is probable that these religious 
pictures owed a lot to the coming of the Italian Jesuits (among them such 
gifted artists as P. Nicolao), and to the Italian Renaissance, but the 
severe persecutions destroyed all but a few of these valuable Kirishitan 
works and the point can not be fully substantiated. However, it was a 
period when the secular Japanese art world saw the Kané-school and 
the Tosa-school reach their highest achievements, it was a time when 
for the first time realistic pictures and Bydébu (folding screen) depicting 
the people’s life were gaining in popularity. Among these screens were 
special types called the Namban-Bydébu painted by the Kirishitan-school 
and between fifty and sixty sets of these screens are still extant. They 
not only use compositions and subjects previously unknown in Japanese 
pictures, but give a realistic portrayal of habits and customs and employ 
a new technique—perspective. Some of these works influenced the 
Ukiyo-e, through the Uki-e of the Edo period and it can thus be said 
that the Kirishitan artists revolutionized the Japanese art world. 
Nothing remains of the building of that period. The pictures of the 
Jesuit schools found in Ciappi’s biography of Pope Gregory XIII * 
are only imaginary, but the picture of the Nambanji made for a fan has 
been handed down intact and shows the Church to have been built in 
Japanese style **. From other documents we know that churches were 
sometimes built in a mixture of Western and Eastern styles but there 
also were many built in a purely Japanese style. The fact that the pyx 
was made in lacquer by the ingenious use of a special Japanese tech- 
nique is an example of the Jesuit esteem for Japanese culture. 
Western music, like western art, was also introduced through the 
Church and choirs were soon organized. It was easy for the Japanese 
to understand the Gregorian chant with its Oriental melody, rhythm 
and range and the Portuguese who came to Japan were astonished with 
the rapid progress made by Japanese boys’ choirs in mastering the form. 
The same can be said for progress in the understanding of such western 
musical instruments as the viola, clavichord and organ *’. Mystery plays, 


%T. Nisuimura, Nippon Shoki Yéga no Ken Kyii (Osaka, 1945), pp. 83-110, 173- 
180. For a general idea Y. Oxamoro, Kirishitan Yéga Josetsu (Tokyo, 1953) ; Scuur- 
HAMMER, “Die Jesuitenmissionare des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts und ihr Einfluss auf 
die japanische Malerei”, Jubiléumsband von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, Vol. 1 (Tokyo, 1933) ; H. Cresurx, “Kirishitan Kunst”, Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, VIII Jahrgang Heft 2/3 (Beckenried, 1952). On 
the Catholic arts in China, see B. Laurer, Christian Art in China (Peking, 1939) ; 
; mm. “Die Christliche Kunst in China”, Die Katholischen Missionen, LXIV 
g., Nr. 3-12. 

35M. A. Crappt, Compendio delle Heroiche, et Gloriose attioni, et Santa Vita di 
Papa Greg. XIII (Rome, 1596), pp. 39-40. 

36 Episawa, Kirishitan-shi no Kenkyii, pp. 288-301. 

57 Op. cit., Yégaku Engeki Kotohajime (Tokyo, 1947), pp. 1-68. 
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college dramas— Jesuit specialities—were performed in Japan, and Mai, 
a classical dance which was popular in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, was also used by the Jesuits *. 

Greater attention should be given to the tea-ceremony. Its greatest 
master, Sen-no-Rikyd, had seven well accomplished followers of whom 
the most were Kirishitans. The spirit of religious unification, the sym- 
bolism of the tea cult seem to have been most attainable by those Kiri- 
shitans who possessed the real religious spirit. Some Jesuits used to attend 
tea ceremonies and showed their power of comprehending the depth 
of this cult **. Jesuit appreciation of other aspects of Japanese culture, 
apart from the religious point of view, and the Jesuit introduction of 
western culture, especially scientific knowledge, played a great part in 
drawing the Japanese intellectual class into the Church. 

In 1590 the Kirishitan-Namban ways became extremely popular. 
In the Kabuki-Zéshi Emaki, an actor is portrayed with a rosary. Other 
points to be noted are the use among the Kirishitans of the cross as a 
family crest, or the use of cross on colours, or the sword guard of the 
samurai. The significance of this can be realized when it is remembered 


that the family crest symbolized the family honour, and that the sword | 


was dearer to the samurai than his own life. These facts speak of the 
strong faith of the Japanese Kirishitans who held it an honour to have 
the Catholic Faith in their family and who voluntarily made the Chris- 
tian life their own ®. 


V. Persecution and National Isolation 


The full reason for Toyotomi-Hideyoshi’s first suppression of the 
Jesuits in 1587 has been clarified by the discovery of an edict against 
the daimyés, for originally only a ban against the Jesuits had been 
known *!. The Jesuits’ and the Kirishitan daimyés’ attainment of secular 
power in the Nagasaki parish similar to that of the /kkéshi-sect had 


made Hideyoshi fear they would obstruct his unification of Japan. He A 


wanted to suppress the Kirishitan’s world-character and bring these 


%8 Tt no longer exists but we can see the Mai no fon (Text of Mai) published by 
the Jesuits in the Catalogue of Jesuit Procuracy in Macao, 1616, and the mss. of Codex 
Reg. Lat. 459 of the Vatican Library. See Scnitre, “Christliche Japanische Literatur, 


Bilder, und Druckblatter in einem unbekannten Vatikanischen Codex aus dem Jahre | 


1591”, Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, Vol. [IX (Rome, 1940) ; Esisawa, op. cit., 
pp. 69-118. 

%* It can be seen in various parts of P. Ropricuez Tguzu, Arte del Cha (Tokyo, 
1954) ; A. Vaticnano, /l Cerimoniale per i Missioni del Giappone (Rome, 1946). 

See Estsawa, Kirishitan Bunka Gaisetsu (Tokyo, 

4t Lettera Annale del Giapone, Alli 20, di Febraio M.C. LXX XVIII (Rome, 1590), 
pp. 61-62 ; Cartas do Japao (Evora, 1598), Vol. II, f. 209v (208v). 
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dangerous elements under his own control. As has already been noted, 
the Kirishitans’ pure faith and morals, world character and humanism 
were in extreme opposition to Hideyoshi’s feudalistic policy, and the 
Kirishitan Religion was therefore doomed to this suppression sooner or 
later **. However, from 1589 onwards, about 10,000 to 20,000 converts 
were baptized, year after year, and the Church flourished. Accurate 
figures concerning the number of converts are unavailable, but there 
were roughly 300,000. In the four hundred years of Japanese mission 
history, it was the most successful period even up to today, and yet this 
phenomena was due solely to fifty or sixty Jesuits. Later, in 1593, when 
the Franciscans arrived from Manila, governmental conditions had 
changed, and moreover, the “S. Filipe’s” incident in 1596 greatly 
aroused Hideyoshi. He alleged that there was a Spanish plan to conquer 
Japan by winning over the people through missionary activities, and, 
in 1597, began a persecution which led to the martyrdom of the Twenty- 
six Martyrs of Japan “. 

In 1600 Tokugawa-leyasu was favourable towards the mercantile 
trade policy and P. Jeronimo de Jesus O.F.M. approached him, recom- 
mending trade with the Philippines. Thus, the Franciscans, and with 
them the Spanish Dominicans and Augustinians, were able to enter 
Japan from the Philippines and missionary activities were once more 
vigorously pursued. In contrast, the Jesuits who were still in Japan 
moved cautiously, being well aware of Japanese conditions. In the same 
year, the Dutch and the English arrived. It was the period when they 
were strongly opposed, politically, economically and _ religiously, 
to the Portuguese and the Spanish. Taking advantage of the military 
government’s plan to monopolize trade, the Dutch and the English be- 
gan to hint that the Spanish and Portuguese were motivated by territo- 
rial ambitions. This increased still further the growing anxiety of the 
Shogunate, since stabilization of the government’s power and the firm 
establishment of a centralized feudalistic system required that the Sho- 
gunate government obtained firm control of the daimyés and samurai 
class. With the aim of controlling any plans furthering economic de- 
velopment and freedom through trade by the daimyés and the merchants, 
the Shogunate government in 1612 forbade all samurais, and in 1614 the 
whole nation to have anything to do with the Kirishitan Faith, and a 
storm of persecution broke out through the length and breadth of the 


“ Esisawa, “Kirishitan Kin-in no Sai-Gimmi” (Reconsideration of the Prohibition 
Cause of the Kirishitan) in Kirishitan-shi no Kenkyi, pp. 128-188 and “Kirishitan Bate- 
ren Tsuihé-rei”, Rekishi-Kydéiku, Vol. III, No. 9 (Tokyo, 1955). 

® Frois, Relacion del Martirio de los 26 Cristianos Crucificados en Nagasaqui el 
5 Febrero de 1597 (Rome, 1935) ; Pacts, Histoire des vingt-six martyrs du sg (Paris, 
wie My many other writings on the martyrdom. Regarding the S. Felipe incident, 
see Felipe de Jests, Protomartyr Mexicano (Mexico, 1898). 
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land. It became especially severe in 1623 when Iemitsu succeeded the 
Shogunate, and in 1630 he forbade the importation of writings by the 
Jesuits in China and instituted the Efumi whereby the faithful could be 
discovered through their refusal to step on images or pictures of Christ 
or the Virgin. Iemitsu also set a price on each Kirishitan and thereby 
encouraged informers. By making use of man’s sense of mutual respon- 
sibility he had groups of five formed to pick out the believers and made 
the whole population register in Buddhist temples under threat of punish- 
ment “. 

In order to withstand the persecution, the priests and the faithful 
courageously practised their faith, endured all kinds of torture and were 
finally martyred by being burnt at the stake, hung over pits or killed 
in some equally savage fashion. Words cannot describe the severity of 
this persecution. However, the faithful encouraged each other and helped 
out the bereaved families of confessors and martyrs, hid in leper huts 
in the mountains, and in Osh and Ezo (Hokkaidé) literally lived 
underground as miners to preserve the teachings of the Church. Such 
terrible treatment united the bands of Kirishitans more than ever, and 
the resultant spirit of mutual aid and true charity helped to spread the 
Faith to the northeastern boundaries of Japan. The priests, in disguise, 
made tours of these outlying districts and gave the sacraments. P. Giro- 
lamo de Angelis S.J. twice visited Ezo and made the first scholastic re- 
port upon the geographical observations and folk-lore of Hokkaidé “®. 
On the other hand, some priests and Kirishitan daimyés, including Justo 
Takayama-Ukon, Joam, Nait6é and others were banished abroad. Al- 
though Justo and Joam died almost martyrs in Manila, many regained 
Japan, while from Europe, Jesuit missionary groups longing for the 
crown of martyrdom, secretly entered the country. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the Church seemed to have been destroyed com- 
pletely, but two centuries later, not only did tens of thousands of Catho- 
lics in the Nagasaki district come out of hiding, surprising the world 
with their claim to have kept the Faith intact generation after genera- 
tion “*, but through the progress made in modern investigations and 
studies, other places where Kirishitans have long kept the fire of Faith 
burning in secret keep coming to light *’. 

Another point to be noticed is that for a long time the Japan Pro- 
vince of the Society of Jesus existed despite the destruction of the Japa- 


“ Crestix, “Die Goningumi im Dienste der Christeniiberwachung”, Monumenta 
Nidponica, Vol. VII (Tokyo, 1951) and “Das Christen-Verbot in Japan unter dem 
Tokugawa-Regime”, Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1950/1951. 

“5 Relationi di Alevne Cose Cauate dalle Lettere scritte ne gli Anni 1619, 1620, 
& 1621 dal Giappone (Milano, 1625), pp. 190-203. 

4* F. Marnas, La religion de Jésus (Paris, 1896). 

Tarra, Shéwa-jidai no Senpuku-Kirishitan (Tokyo, 1955). 
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nese Church. In 1582 the Society in Japan became a Vice-Province under 
the Goa Province, and the China mission came under its jurisdiction. 
In 1609 it was raised to the status of Province and Cochin, Cambodge, 
Laos, Annam, Siam, Hainan, etc., the greater part of the Far East, were 
included under its jurisdiction. After persecution became violent in 
Japan, Macao became the principal seat of the Japan Provincial and 
the Japan Province existed then right up to the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. J. Rodriguez Tguzu’s and L. Frois’ famous manuscripts 
on the Church history of Japan and other valuable writings were thus 
kept in the Procuracy of the Society of Jesus in Macao. The same is 
true of the Japanese Diocese. The establishment of a diocese in Japan 
had long been settled but due to the death of one bishop after another, it 
was not until 1596, that Pedro Martinez S.J. occupied the bishopric in 
Nagasaki for over a year, being succeeded by Luis Cerqueira S.J. How- 
ever, after the latter’s death in 1614, the Bishop of Japan held his office 
in Macao, and this may have had practical effects on the destruction of 
the Church in Japan “. 

The number of Jesuits who came to Japan during the so-called 
Kirishitan Century was about 260 (including the Japanese Jesuits) ; 
among the Kirishitan priests and faithful 3,171 are definitely known to 
have met martyrdom ; adding those who died in prison, the number of 
those who gave up their life for the Church totals some 4,000 *°. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that there are martyrs who were not men- 
tioned in the annual letters of the Society of Jesus, but who can be dis- 
covered in the Japanese historical documents of the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. It has been found that there were many Kirishitans 
who died for their Faith in various districts but whose names were un- 
known and who were not mentioned in these letters. The number of 
these Kirishitans, even excluding the 35,000 that were sentenced after 
the Shimabara Rebellion (1637-38), is thought to exceed 10,000. 

The Shimabara Rebellion was a peasant uprising resulting from 
the tyranny of feudal lords and successive years of poor harvest. Until 
then, there had been no example of a united front which even included 
women and children, all finding moral strength in professing freedom 
of thought and the rights of man. Such a development was certainly 
made possible by the influence of Christian ideas and although not one 
Portuguese, Spaniard or Jesuit was among the rebels, the Shogunate 
government alleged that the rebellion was Kirishitan in origin and the 


“® Concerning these see A. F. Carp, Batalhas da Companhia de Jesus, Na sua 
Gloriosa Provincia do Japao (Lisboa, 1894) ; Estsawa, “Nippon Jesusu-kai no Téa- 
Fukyé” (Far East Mission of the Japan-Province of the Society of Jesus) in Sakoku 
Shiron (Tokyo, 1949). 

“Laures, “Die Zahl der Christen und Martyrer in alten Japan”, Monumenta 
Nipponica, Vol. VII (Tokyo, 1951). 
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product of an international conspiracy. Using the rebellion as an excuse, 
the government fed the people with rumours that the Portuguese and 
Spaniards were trying to invade Japan and thereby strengthened the 
national isolation policy. It has been thought that the national isolation 
policy resulted directly from the Shimabara Rebellion but, as already 
mentioned, the establishment of a centralized feudalistic government 
maintained by the Shogunate government necessitated intellectual and 
economical control. Sooner or later, the national isolation policy had to 
come about. 

The Namban trade, Japanese trade with the Far East, the advent of 
peace—all these speedily developed commerce and industries and 
helped the accumulation of monetary capital. The daimyéds, too, be- 
came capitalists and engaged in business, and this state of affairs threa- 
tened the feudalistic system based upon land ownership. If, together 
with the introduction of the Kirishitan faith, the trend towards freedom 
should be accelerated economically and spiritually, the establishment 
and maintenance of a centralized feudal government would be impos- 
sible. Therefore, the Shogunate government monopolized the Dutch 
trade and in 1616 limited open ports to Nagasaki and Hirado, thus con- 
trolling the capital of the daimydés and merchants engaged in the Nam- 
ban trade. In 1624, negotiations with Spain ceased and after 1633 trade 
with Portugal and trading on Japanese ships out at sea was stopped. 
Regulations covering these activities were strengthened year after 
year. In this way, through the isolation policy, thought control and sup- 
pression of monetary capital and power, feudal systematization reached 
completion, so that the Edo Shogunate was able to hold control for two 
and a half centuries. But suppression of the Kirishitan movement headed 
by the Jesuits and, consequently, of the new world view, the new con- 
cept of the human being ; the suppression of the basic spirit which had 
inspired the modern movement that had sprung up in the Age of Wars ; 
Japan’s imprisonment in feudalism—all militated against a healthy 
development and helped to plant a strong feudalistic, egotistic spirit in 
the Japanese mind and heart, which can still be seen to the present 
day ™. 


VI. Namban School and its Influences 
So far we have dealt with the activities of the Society of Jesus in 


Japan’s transition period from a historical point of view. Space does 
not permit a discussion of the countless activities of Jesuits in the whole 


— Esisawa, Nippon-shi Gaisetsu (Tokyo, 1953) and Sakoku Shiron (Tokyo, 
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of the Far East, but it is important to stress that the knowledge left by 
the Jesuits in Japan during the Isolation Period was closely related to 
the Jesuit scientific movement in the Ming and T’sing dynasties in 
China, and its influence upon the modernization of Japan ™. 

1. Medicine. The study of western medicine introduced in Japan by 
Ir. L. d’Almeida S.J. was discontinued, after a decision of the general 
council of the Society of Jesus reached Japan in 1560. In 1612 Vis. P. 
Francisco Pasio S.J. forbade the study of medicine *. However, the 
training already given produced excellent Japanese doctors. Although 
it may be said that they were technically undeveloped, these doctors 
competed with those of the Japanese Takatori-school. Even after the 
national isolation, these doctors of the Portuguese school were called 
the Namban-ryii and maintained their influence. The Jesuit apostate, 
Christovao Ferreira (1580-1650) was especially influential, and chang- 
ing his name to Sawano-Chian, he trained followers and wrote the 
Namban-ryii Geka-hidensho (Surgery secrets of the European-school). 
As the national isolation policy strengthened, these followers made a 
surface change, calling themselves followers of the Oranda-ryi (Dutch- 
school). This caused a misconception and even medical historians of 
later years came to think that western medicine was reintroduced by 
Caspar Schambergen, a Dutch doctor, who stayed in Japan for only 
one year in 1649. Yet the Oranda-ryii Geka Shi’nan published in five 
volumes in Osaka in 1696 uses Portuguese terminology and in fact was 
only Chéan’s work under another name. Among other early eighteenth 
century works there were many medical manuscripts which referred to 
the Namban-school by its proper name, and many of the Oranda-ryii 
show evidence of Namban-ryii influence. 

Thus the prohibition of Christianity has led even contemporary his- 
torians to make mistakes about Namban medicine and hence to make 
the Caspar school famous. But against the thoughts of Tchou-tse school 
there were in the Ming Dynasty and in Japan scholars who sought evi- 
dence of ancient learning. Under their influence, the Kohdé-/gaku (the 
revival medicine school) developed, and fostered the spirit of positivism. 
Yamawaki-ryi belongs to this school, and it was influenced by the 
Chidan school. Thus the study of Namban medicine together with the 
Kohé-Igaku gave the scholastic spirit to Japan and led her towards the 
study of European sciences and culture through the Dutch language, 
the only European language accessible in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. And through the enthusiasm of Dutch studies, the scientific 
spirit was aroused, and the outlook towards the world was widened. 


5t See Episawa, “The Jesuit Influences upon the Cultural Japan”, in preparation 
for Monumenta Nipponica. 
52 ScHILLING, op. cit., S. 64, 65, n. 7. 
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There is no need to describe how this spirit became the central power 
in opening up the country and how, with it, modern Japan was able to 
build up modern sciences *. 

2. Astronomy and the Calendar in the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Astronomy, even more than medicine, contributed much of the modern 
character of Japanese thought. In the Oriental agricultural nations, 
astronomy and the calendar were studies of which only the Emperor, 
considered the Son of Heaven, was worthy. Hence it was utterly revo- 
lutionary that in the Ming Dynasty, after P. M. Ricci was employed, 
Jesuits were given important positions and the calendars drawn up by 
them were used in the imperial astronomical observatory. The state of 
affairs in Japan was similar. The study of astronomy and of the almanac 
was pursued by scholars in attendance on the Imperial Court and the 
studies became hereditary occupations, losing their scientific charac- 
ter and for nine centuries existing as secret traditions. Accordingly, in 
Japan, the intellectual classes were able to approach astronomy only 
through the Jesuits. The intellectual classes learnt of the globe theory 
and the solar calendar and acquired a basis for awakening scientific 
interest among the mass of the people. St. Francis’ request for Jesuits 
well trained in astronomy to be sent out to the Orient ** and Vis. P. 
Valignano’s carrying out of the saint’s wish by sending out Jesuit astro- 
nomers to Ming, were due to their realization that the use of astronomy 
to prove the existence of the Creator would be one of the best ways of 
propagation. However, in Japan, unlike Ming, the Jesuit missionary 
activities were disapproved of by the sovereign powers, and severe per- 
secution meant that few Jesuits engaged in astronomical activities. 
Nevertheless, there are details worth noting in the De Sphera (1594) 
compiled by Vice-Provincial Pedro Gomez S.J. * and the experimental 
observations of P. Spinola (Ricci’s fellow-student). For example, the 
lunar eclipse of November 8, 1612, was observed by Spinola in Naga- 
saki, and in Macao by P. G. Aleni and F. Sambiaso S.J. who were act- 
ing in cooperation with Spinola. Thanks to them the latitude for Naga- 
saki and Macao was roughly determined for the first time **—the first 
scientific observation to be made in Japan. Another important fact is 


88 Esisawa, “Kindai Kagaku no Genryi”, Nippon-Rekishi, No. 43 (Tokyo, 1951) 
and Kirishitan no Shakai-katsudé oyobi Namban-lgaku, pp. 254-257. 

54 Xavier, Goa to the General, Apr. 9, 1552 in Epistolae S. F. Xaverii, Vol. I 
(Rome, 1945), p. 373. 

55'Vatican Ms., Codex Reg. Lat. 426. Scniitre, “Drei Unterrichtsbiicher fiir japa- 
nische Jesuitenprediger aus dem XVI. Jahrhundert”, Archivum Historicum Societatis 
Jesu, Vol. VIII (Rome, 1939), pp. 242-243. 

56 A. J. von KrusensTeRN, Reise um die Welt in den Jahren 1803-1806, Vol. I 
St. Petersburg, 1810), pp. 320-321 ; Bernarp, “L’encyclopédie astronomique du Pére 

hall”, Monumenta Serica, Vol. III, No. 1 (Shanghai, 1938), p. 47. 
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that the earliest known Japanese work on astronomical navigation is 
Ikeda-Ké6un’s Genwa-Kékaiki (1618). It is almost certain that his master 
must have been Manuel Gonzalez, who is mentioned in Pagés *’ and 
who is thought to have been a Spaniard, though not connected with the 
Jesuits. Previously the book was thought to be purely academic, but 
Gonzalez’s career, his faith and Kirishitan terminology used in Genwa- 
Kékaiki seem to prove that the work could not have been done by a 
non-Christian, especially during the persecution period. The influence 
of this book dominated teachings in astronomical navigation during the 
Isolation Period and it is considered of high scientific merit *. 

Christovao Ferreira, otherwise Sawano-Chian, made an important 
contribution to astronomy. Though he himself was not an astronomer, 
he translated a work on astronomy thought to have been imported by 
G. Chiara S.J. who came secretly to Japan in 1643. There are many dif- 
ferent manuscripts of this work such as Temmon-Biyé (1644) and Ken- 
kon-Bonzetzu (1650), and these gave concrete knowledge to the Japanese 
scholars when their interest was roused in astronomy and the calendar 
by the discovery of errors in the current Semmyé-reki (Hsiian-ming- 
li) 

The Semmyé-reki (822 A.D.) of the T’ang Dynasty was adopted in 
Japan and was in current use from 861 to 1685. But foreign trade not 
only stimulated the economic life of the Japanese but also brought the 
people into touch with western navigation and astronomy, kindling their 
interest in mathematics and astronomy. In the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, private scholars produced a number of works on these 
subjects including criticism of the current calendar. It was at this time 
that Shibukawa-Harumi (1639-1715) made a new calendar, the Jékyé- 
reki (1685). It was based on the Shou-shiu-li (1280) of the Yiian Dynasty, 
and earned Shibukawa the title of “Father of Japanese Calendar- 
Science”, despite the influence of the Catholic scholars in China. Shibu- 
kawa’s method of drawing the globe and the celestial map depends on 
P. Ricci’s works. For the /é6kyé-reki, he drew many theoretical and prac- 
tical suggestions from T’ien-ching-huo-mén by Yu Tsu-liu, who in his 
turn refers to the works of the Jesuit missionaries and Chinese Catholic 
scholars, such as Paul Siu Kuang-ch’i and Leon Li Chin-tsao. 

In 1708 P. G. B. Sidotti, an Italian secular priest, arrived in Japan. 
The Seiyé-kibun and Sairan-Igen (1713) written by Arai-Hakuseki owe 
much to the information given him by P. Sidotti and to the book called 


57 Pacts, op. cit., p. 389 ; Annexes, p. 177. 

58 EstsawA, “Seiyé Temmongaku no Denrai”, Kirisutokyé-Shigaku, Vol. IV (Yoko- 
hama, 1953). 

5° Op. cit., “Namban Temmon-gakuka Sawano-Chian”, Mutsuura-Ronsé, Vol. V 
(Yokohama, 1955). 
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Wankuo ch’tian-t’'u-chieh by P. Ricci as well as to other works of the 
Jesuits in China, for example P.G. Aleni’s Tche-fang wai-ki and F. 
Verbiest’s K’oen-yu ts’iuen-t’ou. These Chinese publications helped to 
make the Japanese understand the necessity of geographical study, 
opened the eyes of a minority to the outside world and stimulated the 
study of modern sciences. About this time Nishikawa-Joken (1648- 
1724), a scholar of the Hayashi-Kobayashi astronomical school, began 
to be known at Nagasaki. Because of the feudalistic control of the 
government, conservative expressions and terms are used in his astro- 
nomical books, but he introduces some new western theories and shows 
regard for experiments. In his old age he gave some suggestions to the 
Shégun Tokugawa-Yoshimune who wanted to improve the current 
calendar. 

Through Joken’s influence, Yoshimune favoured western theories 
and employed Takebe-Katahiro (1664-1739) and Nakane-Genkei (1661 ?- 
1733) in his astronomical bureau. Before long he secured some Chinese 
books on mathematics and astronomy by Mei Wen-tsing (1633-1721) 
who was a well-known scholar of the Jesuit school. Genkei asked 
Yoshimune to import some other works of the kind and Hsi-yang hsin- 
fa li-shu (Peking, 1645) was bought for the bureau. This had been com- 
piled by P. J. Terrenz S.J., J. Adam Schall S.J., J. Rho S.J. and Paul 
Siu. Finally in 1720, Yoshimune, who on Genkei’s advice had decided 
to adopt western astronomy and calendar theories, permitted the im- 
portation of other scientific works by the Catholic scholars in China— 
an epoch-making event in the modern cultural history of Japan. 

In 1726, Li-suan ch’iian-shu, a complete collection of Mei’s astrono- 
mical and mathematical works, was imported, and studied by both 
Takebe and Nakane. After the death of Nakane-Genkei, Yoshimune 
called Nishikawa-Seikyd (1693-1756), Joken’s son, into the bureau, 
ordering him to compile a new calendar according to western theories. 
After ten years of study, in 1750, Seikyd went to the Imperial Court with 
his new calendar, but Tsuchimikado-Yasukuni, head astronomer of 
the Court and ignorant of the progress of the study, obstructed its com- 
pilation and belittled its author. Unfortunately, Yoshimune died soon 
afterwards (1751), and Seikyd was sent back to Edo, his merits being 
totally disregarded. In 1754, Yasukuni compiled his Héreki Kéjutsu-reki 
relying on 7a-t'ung-li (1368) of the Ming Dynasty. Nine years later, 
however, it was revealed to contain a number of miscalculations. 

In 1730, Seikyf published a Japanese translation of T’ien-ching 
huo-mén which mentions P. Ricci and other Catholic authorities and 
their theories. Considering the strict prohibition on foreign books then 


% See Chap. VI, Sec. 3. 
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in force, when a mere reference to the name of P. Ricci was enough to 
alarm the officials, this daring act is worthy of notice. With this publi- 
cation, the knowledge of western astronomy began to spread in the 
country and prepared the way for the study of modern sciences in spite 
of the negative isolation policy of the government. The circulation of 
the work was such that it influenced the trend of thought in Japan even 
after the Copernican theory was introduced “. 

8. Measures and Mathematics. The development of Kirishitan and 
Namban astronomy also gave an impetus to the study of measurement 
and Wasan, Japanese mathematics. In the seventeenth century Hayashi- 
Kichizaemon (????-1646) and Kobayashi-Kentei (1601-83) both be- 
longed to the Namban school. Though historical documents concerning 
them are very scarce, the Semminden reveals that Hayashi was seized 
as a Kirishitan in 1639 when Inoue-Chikugo went down to Nagasaki, 
and, after seven years of imprisonment, died in prison on May 20, 1646. 
Kobayashi was imprisoned for twenty-one years. After the execution 
of their master, Hayashi’s disciples continued their investigations and 
studies and during the latter part of the seventeenth century his school 
took the leading part in the field of astronomy and measuring, espe- 
cially after Kobayashi was released in 1667. After four years, Kobayashi 
was accepted as an authority on astronomy by the governor of Naga- 
saki, Ushigome-Katsunori, and he taught many disciples, among them 
such scholars as Seki-Shézaburo, Ro-Sésetsu, and Inagaki-Kéré. 

Kobayashi was thought to have had a Dutch professor and to have 
been the same person as Higuchi-Gon’uyemon, the father of survey- 
ing in Japan, but unless some new documents are found this opinion can- 
not be accepted. We can admit, however, that his school was known as 
a Dutch school, since the Kirishitan religion was prohibited, and that 
Higuchi could be found to be Kobayashi through reexamination of the 
Sokury6é-Higen and Semminden, and as Inagaki-kéré said in the intro- 
duction appended to the world map of his master’s Nigi-ryaku-setsu, 
published in 1708, that Kobayashi had collected books from far and 
wide, and had studied geography and astronomy from them. This map 
has been proved to be a replica of P. M. Ricci’s world map, Wankuo 
ch’tian-t’u, which makes it likely that Kobayashis’s collection included 
astronomical books by the Jesuit missionaries in the Ming and T’sing 
Dynasties. The Sokuryé-Higen also indicates that Kobayashi’s studies 
were influenced by the Genwa-Kékaiki. 

According to Dr. N. Otsuki’s Shinsen-Ydgaku-Nempyé, the art of 
surveying was thought to have been taught by Higuchi who had learnt 


"See Esisawa, “Ni Temmon-Rekigaku no Hatten to Namban-Gakuté”, 
Seishin Studies, Vol. IV (Tokyo, 1954). 
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from Caspar Schambergen, a doctor who reached Japan in 1649, but 
it is known that the art was taught during the Kan’ei era (1624-44), 
although the name of the master and the exact year have not yet been 
ascertained. Here again, in order to avoid the Kirishitan name, the art of 
measurement and surveying had assumed the name of Dutch learn- 
ing, as Hosoi-Kétaku said in his Hiden Chiiki-zuhé Dai-zensho (1717). 

Under such circumstances, the slackening of the ban on Catholic 
books brought about rapid progress in the art of measuring which was 
greatly enhanced by the Catholic studies of Ming and T’sing. Hosoi- 
Kétaku in his preface to the Kiku-Buntéshi (1722) says : “Lately I have 
looked into the Kiho-yuen-pen, Keou-kou fa-i and Tch’e-liang fa-i and 
have sounded their depths and am rejoicing”. Those three books were the 
work of P. Clavius, re-edited by P. Ricci in China, from which the prin- 
ciples of measurement and Japanese calculation derive. 

This fact was made known in Mori-Shémon’s Katsuen-hy6é (1857). 
In his foreword Okumura-Kitté says: “The art of trigonometry came 
from afar... It was first introduced into China by Europeans, such as 
Ri-Mateu (Matteo Ricci) and became the method of bisecting a circle 
exactly. This spread to the East and there is no surveyor who does not 
use it”. The rapid progress of the Wasan made by Seki-Takakazu (1642?- 
1708) due to the written method of calculation, is shown in the Sampé- 
Tenzan-Shi'nan, where Yamamoto-Hokuzan (1749-1809) says: “The 
Tenzan method is the secret teaching of the Seki school of mathematics. 
If we consider its origin, it comes from European calculation”. Ajima- 
Naonobu (1739-98 ?), the fourth generation of the Seki school, left a 
book called Fukyd-Sampé to which his disciple Kusaka-Makoto (1764- 
1839) wrote an introduction saying “mathematics came from Europe”. 
Thus we can see the influence of the Catholic school in the method of 
written calculation from the days of Seki. In theory, too, the written 
calculation benefitted from the influence of Catholic science either 
directly or indirectly ®. 

4. The Copernican Theory. Thus in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, through the help of Jesuit studies in China, the Namban school 
began to gain ground, and towards the end of the century, the prohi- 
bited books were tolerated and the Dutch school came into being. 
Through the Dutch language, Japanese scholars advanced towards the 
study of modern sciences. Hence, when the term “European learning” 
was used at that time, it conveyed the idea of Dutch learning, and the 
Jesuit studies which formed the nucleus were gradually forgotten. 
Otsuki-Bansui, the father of Dutch medicine in Japan, in his Rangaku- 


. oe cit., “Sokuryéjutsu no Hatten to Namban-gakut6”, /dem., Vol. VI (Tokyo, 
1955). 
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Kaitei (1783) treats the books of the Jesuit school in China as if they 
were of the Dutch school and even the scholars of the present day are 
misled by the name of Rangaku (Dutch learning) ®. But it should be 
recognized that Jesuit studies are the source of all scientific tendencies 
in Japan. Kitajima-Kenshin, an early astronomer of the Dutch school, 
used for reference, K’oen-yu wai-ki by P. Verbiest S.J. Aoki-Konyé, 
who opened the way to the Dutch language and was considered one of 
the founders of the Dutch school, used many Chinese books written by 
the Jesuit missionaries: K’oen-yu t’ou-chou by Verbiest, Ling-t’ai i- 
siang-tche, Yuon-si K’i-k’i t’ou-chou by Terrenz, Si-yang sin-fa li-shu, 
Nong-tcheng ts’iuen-shu by Paul Siu, Li-suan ch’iian-shu and Li-siang 
k’'ao-tch’eng heou-pien compiled by I. Koegler and A. Pereira S.J. 

After Nishikawa-Seikyd was dismissed, the official astronomers in 
Edo did not advance far in their researches, but in Osaka, a Japanese 
Galileo, Asada-Géryd (1734-99) and his school came into prominence. 
Among his followers were Takahashi-Yoshitoki, Hazama-Shigetomi, 
Yamagata-Banté, Takahashi-Kageyasu and Iné-Tadataka who became 
central figures in the scholarly world of the later Edo Period. Moreover, 
Géryd conducted a private study, using the calendar-books of the Jesuit 
school as his guides. Contemporary historians and those of his own 
day speak highly of Géryd’s work, but ignorance of Jesuit studies led 
to its being considered as original. Prof. Otani has already proved that 
this is “the most distorted opinion” “, but his saying that Géryd had 
found Kepler’s third formula for himself before he learnt it in the Heou- 
pien or in some Dutch book, needs to be reexamined. This view begins 
with Yoshitoki in his Zéshii Shéché-hé (1798) but the following facts 
shoud be taken into account: the theory of Kepler which had encountered 
the Jesuits in China, could only have come into Japan through the 
scientific books brought by the Jesuit missionaries ®, and after having 
obtained the Heou-pien and having realised that his theory fell far 
short of those in the book, Géry was wise enough to burn his /ichi- 
reki. Yoshitoki admired “The European technique among which that 
found in Li-siang k’ao-tch’eng heou-pien is excellent and offers no room 
for discussion, so thorough are its rules and principles”. At that time 
the book was looked upon as the latest and best almanac and Iné-Tada- 
taka also studied it under Yoshitoki and became deeply learned. 


* For instance, S. SAKANisHI, “Prohibition of Import of Certain Chinese Books and 
= Policy of the Edo Government”, Jour. of the American Oriental Society, Vol. LVII, 
1937, p. 297. 

Orant, Iné-Tadataka (Tokyo, 1917), p. 658. 

* For instance, extant letters between Terrenz and Kepler (Prister, t. 1, p. 157) 
and the Tabvlae Rudolphinae... Tychone-Keplerus (Ulm, 1627) kept in Bibliotheca of 
Pei-t’'ang of Soc. of ay See also Bernarp, “L’encyclopédie astronomique du Pére 
Schall”, Mon. Serica, Vol. III, No. 1, 1938. 
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Previously in 1792, Yamaji-Tokufé (????-1810) by the command of 
the Shogunate government, made a new calendar based on the Tch’ong- 
tcheng li-shu, but in 1795 Yoshitoki and Shigetomi were promoted to 
the office of official astronomers and by 1797, the Kwansei-Rekisho was 
compiled, based on the Li-sing k’ao-tch’eng heou-pien. This was the 
first time that the calculation of the calendar according to purely Euro- 
pean astronomical theory had been adopted, and the attempts made by 
Yoshimune and Seikyé were specially mentioned in the Kwansei-Reki- 
sho ®. The Li-siang k’ao-tch’eng was compiled in 1737 and the supple- 
ment, the Heou-pien was compiled in 1742 by PP. I. Koegler and A. 
Pereira S.J. In the introduction to Kwansei-Rekisho is the following : 
“The Li-siang k’ao-tch’eng of T’sing was first made according to the 
rules of the western lands, its first and second parts were the revised 
version of Tch’ong-tcheng li-shu of Ming ; afterwards, the supplemen- 
tary volume was made, chiefly according to the theories of Kepler and 
Cassini”. Thus the theories of Kepler and Cassini were not only taken 
up by the Jesuits but were developed into the first scientific studies in 
Japan based on the rotation of the earth. 

In fact, it was not Shiba-Kékan (despite his claim that “I began for 
the first time in Japan to teach the theory of the rotation of the earth”), 
who proved this theory but Yoshitoki and Shigetomi who were of the 
Asada school, although Kékan deserves praise for propagating it. He 
not only showed a great interest towards the Jesuit studies, but says in 
the Oranda-Tensetsu (1796) that “the whole theory of this volume is 
based on acceptance of what is true in the theories of the western 
scholars (the Jesuits) and Tsu-liu and rejecting what is false, with the 
theories from the Dutch books added.” 

Yamagata-Banté, famous as a bourgeois scholar, learnt from Iné- 
Tadataka and like him advocated the theory of the rotation of the earth 
according to the Tch’ong-tch’eng li-shu and the Li-siang k’ao-tch’eng 
heou-pien. 

It is generally thought that the above examples show that the intro- 
duction of the Copernican theory was largely due to the Dutch scientific 
studies which opposed the Jesuit school. But the fact is that the Asada 
school learnt the theory from the Heou-pien compiled by the Jesuits, and 
introduced it into the Japanese astronomical world, and Saté-Nobuhiro, 
the progressive scholar of the day, in his Y6z6-Kaiku-ron, and Honda- 
Toshiaki in his Sai-iki Monogatari, clearly state that “the theory of the 
rotation of the earth was accepted for the first time”, from the Jesuit 
scientific books of the Ming and T’sing Dynasties ®. 


*C. R. Boxer says that the Kwansei-Rekisho was based on Laanpe’s, Traité 


d’astronomie (1764), but this is clearly mistaken. 
* See Esisawa, “Rangaku-jidai ni okeru Namban-Gakuté”, Shien, Vol. XVI, 


No. 2 (Tokyo, 1955). 
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5. Influence on Thought Trends and Conclusion. 

Jesuit studies not only contributed to the scientific arts but to Japa- 
nese ideology by developing positivism and the scientific spirit, and 
also by enlarging the Japanese mind to the right view of the world and 
the universe during the isolation regime. The same is true of China. The 
origin of the development of the positive sciences during the T’sing 
Dynasty is an important problem in Oriental cultural history but hardly 
any concrete analysis of it has been made. However a clear statement 
was made by that excellent Chinese scholar Prof. Hu Shih in a lecture 
given at the Fu-jen University of Peking. Like P. Joseph S. Siu, a 
Chinese Jesuit *, he affirms that the development was clearly due to 
the influence of the Jesuits. Moreover, this positivism in China stimu- 
lated the establishment of the Japanese classical school, in opposition to 
the Tchou-tse government school and fostered the positive spirit which 
was supported by the development of the merchant class. Besides this 
indirect influence, the Jesuits gave a basis to the re-emergence of the 
Kirishitan sciences which had been continuing under the camouflage of 
the “Dutch school”. Through the Catholic scientific works in the Ming 
and T’sing Dynasties which Japanese scholars read in secret, the Catho- 
lic Namban studies directly influenced the development of Japanese 
scientific thought until it achieved a scientific world view. 

The central figure in the early Dutch studies, Maeno-Ryétaku (1723- 
1803) quoted in his Kanrei-Higen (1777) what P. Ricci said in his 
Wan-kuo ch’iian t'u-chieh: “If the earth is compared to heaven, it is 
only a mere point and yet men, within this small point, get together 
here and there, divide territories, become dukes, kings or emperors, take 
over others’ lands and call this a great work. By invading other people’s 
fields, opening up the land, and enlarging boundaries, they think they 
will become famous and leave their names to posterity. They labour 
day and night, exhausting their spirit and mind. However they indulge 
only in unsatisfied greed.” Ryétaku added “This is the truth”. These 
words were also quoted by Shiba-Kékan in his Oranda-Tensetsu and 
also by Sat6é-Nobuhiro in his Rangaku-Daidéhen which in fact was a 
revised copy of the Oranda-Tensetsu. Thus they condemned the strife 
between kings and lords and their feudal ideas, and they opened up 
the way to the modern view of life and the universe. It is not difficult 
to find similar examples among scholars and leaders towards the end 
of the Edo Period. 

In this way the Namban school and the Jesuit studies criticized the 
prohibition of Christianity and the isolation of the country, and taught 
recognition of the Creator of all things in the universe. Scholars towards 


* The Ta Kong-po, Jan. 1934 ; Jos S. Srv, (Shanghai, 1949), pp. 7-8. 
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the end of the Edo Period, getting in touch with the scientific books of the 
Jesuit school, began to see that Christianity was not such a dreadful 
heresy or superstition, and the movement towards the acceptance of 
Christianity gradually grew. This in turn became powerful in break- 
ing the fundamental principles of the isolation policy, which were rooted 
in the idea of Christianity as a superstitious heresy. 

For instance, in a manuscript of P. Aleni’s San-chan luen hio-ki a 
sentence has been added by the reader, Saté-Nobuhiro, “What a won- 
derful theory !| This can renew the earth, sordid for thousands of years, 
how wonderful !” 

Mizuno-Gunki and Fujita-Kenzé in order to study astronomy, geo- 
graphy and medicine, not only obtained the scientific books, but the 
T’ien-tchou che-i and Ki-jen che-p’ien by P. Ricci, and began to study 
Catholicism and started a secret group of interested followers, although 
without the help of a priest, since it was during the persecutions of the 
eighteenth century. In 1828 this group was discovered and two years 
later, about seventy of them were arrested, of whom six were con- 
demned, and the others imprisoned for life ©. 

Even the scholars of the Japanese classics and the Shintoists who 
were supposed to be isolationists were influenced by the T’ien-ching 
huo-mén and other Jesuit school books. Hattori-Nakatsune applied 
European astronomical theory to Japanese mythology, which through 
Motoori-Norinaga passed on to Hirata-Atsutane who absorbed wholly 
the theories expressed in Ricci’s works and systematized them as the 
new Shinté-theology He also has studied Chdan’s work 

In this way Japan tended towards rejection of the isolation policy 
and towards modernization. C. Perry’s arrival in 1853 was a knocking 
at the door of a country which was eager to open it. 


*Estsawa, “Bunsei-ji’nen Keihan Kirishitan Ikken”, Rekishi-Chiri, Vol. 
LXXXIV, No. 2 (Tokyo, 1953). 

7 See note 22. 

7 Esrsawa, “Namban Temmon-Gakuka Sawano-Chian”, Mutsuura-Ronsé, Vol. V, 


1955. 
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LE CATHOLICISME DANS LE MONDE AU XIX°* SIECLE 


et de tendances nouveau, que les contemporains nomment « le 

monde moderne », « le libéralisme » : termes redoutables par la 
multiplicité des réalités et l’ambiguité des valeurs qu’ils recouvrent, par 
les collusions et les confusions qu’ils provoquérent tant a l’époque que 
chez les historiens *. 

La période qui va de 1789 a 1815, celle qui correspond a la Révolu- 
tion francaise et 4 l'Empire napoléonien, fut un temps de crise drama- 
tique non seulement pour toute l'Europe, mais pour le catholicisme 
méme : troubles qui atteignirent celui-ci un peu en tous pays, violences 
faites jusque sur la propre personne des papes. De la chute de Napoléon 
a la mort de Pie IX, la société religieuse catholique, en butte aux opposi- 
tions des idéologies « modernes » et des gouvernements, apparait sur- 
tout en attitude de défense, revendique sa liberté d'action spirituelle, 
condamne les doctrines qui menacent |’intégrité de la foi de ses membres 
et affirme celles qui la renforcent ; tandis que sa vitalité intérieure s’ap- 
profondit et qu'elle s’étend géographiquement. Avec le pontificat de 
Léon XIII, de 1878 a 1903, la papauté, elle-méme fortifiée par tout cet 


= catholicisme au XIX° siécle se trouve face 4 un complexe d’idées 


1 C'est un peu une eure de présenter en quelques dizaines de pages |’esquisse 
d'une si énorme masse de faits et de problémes d'histoire de la culture 
nous sommes arrétés 4 un exposé raisonné des éléments principaux, renongant a tout 
apparat d’impossibles notes. Le lecteur trouvera les premiéres indications bibliographi- 

ues dans: Jh. McSortey, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, 6* éd., 

t-Louis & London, 1947; R. Corrican, The Church and the Nineteenth Century, 
Milwaukee, 1938, etc. ; J. HerGenrérHer — J. P. Kirscn, Handbuch der allgemeinen 
Kirchengeschichte, 6¢ éd., t. IV, Freiburg-Br., 1925 (fondamental) ; J. P. Krrscu, Kir- 
chengeschichte, t. IV-1-2 (L. A. Verr), Freiburg-Br., 1931-33; B. Liorca, ete., 
Historia de la Iglesia Catdlica, t. IV (F. J. Monrarsan), Madrid, 1951 ; A. Fiicne et 
V. Martin, Histoire de I’Eglise, tt. XIX-1-2 (E. et E. Jarry), XX (J. Lerzon), 
XXI (R. Avert), Paris, 1955-56, 1949, 1952 (manque Léon XIII) ; L. v. Pastor, 
Geschichte der Papste, t. XV1-8 (Pie VI), Freiburg-Br., 1933 ; Jh. Scumipimn, Papstge- 
schichte der Neuesten Zeit, tt. 1-II (Pie VII & Pie X), Miinchen, 1933-34 ; les deux bio- 
graphies de Léon XIII par des témoins intimes, Mgr T’serciazs (3 vol., Lille, 1894- 
1906) et E. Soperm (3 vol., Milan, 1932-33). — Série des papes : Pie VI, 1775-1799 ; 
Pie VII, 1800-1823 ; Léon XII, 1823-1829 ; Pie VIII, 1829-1830 ; Grégoire XVI, 1831- 
1846 ; Pie IX, 1846-1878 ; Léon XIII, 1878-1903 ; Pie X, 1903-1914. 
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effort, prend I’initiative d’atténuer les divisions entre les catholiques a 
propos des réalités et des idéaux du monde moderne, de les convier a 
aller au-devant de ceux-ci, distinguant ce qu’ils contiennent d’inconci- 
liable avec la foi, d’avec tout ce qui peut étre positivement assumé ou 
bien toléré en fait et que l'esprit chrétien peut et doit vivifier par son 
rayonnement. 


I 


Au dernier quart du XVIII siécle le catholicisme est la religion de 
la plupart des nations de |’Europe occidentale et méridionale, Espagne 
et Portugal, France, Italie, la plus grande partie des territoires soumis 
a l’empereur en Autriche, Bohéme, Hongrie, Belgique actuelle, comme 
aussi de |’Allemagne de |’ouest et du sud, de la Pologne et de la Silésie. 
De Gibraltar 4 la Norvége, de I’Irlande au Caucase, le principe cujus 
regio illius religio, reconnu en droit ou établi par le fait, a stabilisé les 
positions confessionnelles, au bénéfice de la paix religieuse sinon du 
respect des consciences. A la fin du siécle précédent, le chiffre des catho- 
liques en Europe semble avoir été de 60 millions, 4 cété de 22 millions de 
protestants et sans doute moins de 25 millions d’« orthodoxes » ; l’aug- 
mentation des populations depuis lors n’a pas di modifier trés sensible- 
ment les proportions *. Le catholicisme a été implanté dans toute l’Amé- 
rique espagnole, portugaise, frangaise et au Maryland ; ses missions 
effleurent 4 peine les cétes d'Afrique, un peu davantage les immenses 
masses humaines de |’Asie des moussons. Les catholiques constituent 
le groupe chrétien le plus considérable, en méme temps que le plus unifié 
autour de son chef l’Evéque de Rome. 

La puissance et la vitalité de l’Eglise romaine en Europe parait 
rendue sensible aux regards par la densité de son clergé et de ses cou- 
vents de religieux et de religieuses, par l’abondance et la splendeur des 
édifices du culte et la solennité des cérémonies, la variété des ceuvres 
d’assistance et d’éducation, les vastes biens-fonds que la générosité des 
générations a légués a ces fins, le prestige et les priviléges officiels dont 
la religion et ses prétres jouissent dans la vie culturelle et civile des 
nations. Pourtant la réalité révéle des faiblesses, dépassant la mesure 
d’imperfection inévitable en toutes institutions humaines. Les gouver- 
nements catholiques sont loin d’étre aveuglément dévoués 4 |’Eglise et 
au pape, vicaire du Christ sur terre, car ils sont tous plus ou moins aux 
mains de princes et de ministres « éclairés », dont le scepticisme n’ac- 
corde au pape que la mesure de considération encore exigée par la raison 


* Jh. Grisar, « Zur Religionsstatistik Europas Ende des XVII. Jhdt », dans 
Miscellene Giovanni Mercati, t. V, Vaticano, 1946, p. 520 (rectifier le sal pour les 
catholiques). — En 1902 on comptera environ 270 millions de catholiques dans le 
monde entier (Kirscu-Vetr, op. cit., IV-2, pp.226ss.). 
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d’Etat. Ils ne se contentent pas de s’inspirer fort peu des vertus chré- 
tiennes de justice et de charité dans leur politique étrangére, diplomatie, 
guerres, annexions. Par des concordats ils ont obtenu ordinairement de 
nommer eux-mémes aux bénéfices ecclésiastiques, et les titulaires qu’ils 
choisissent pour les évéchés, les abbayes, s’ils sont rarement scandaleux, 
sont souvent intéressés ou de zéle médiocre 4 promouvoir la ferveur. Les 
conflits menus ou graves avec l’autorité canonique du pape sont endé- 
miques ; gouvernements et clergés professent et tachent de mettre en 
pratique une doctrine sur les droits particuliers de leur Eglise nationale 
dans ses rapports avec le Saint-Siége. La France, royaume catholique 
le plus considérable, a le gallicanisme, ensemble d’usages et de tendances 
théologiques en la matiére : primauté du concile sur le pape, indépen- 
dance totale du pouvoir temporel en son domaine. En Allemagne, les 
préventions anciennes des princes ecclésiastiques trouvent leur expres- 
sion théorique chez Hontheim (Febronius), plus vigoureux contre les 
prérogatives papales que le gallicanisme méme d’alors, et dans les 
punctations d’Ems (1786). En Autriche, Joseph II donne son nom a un 
systéme d’ingérence de |’Etat dans les minuties du culte et l’enseigne- 
ment théologique, d’obstacle aux recours 4 Rome, de réduction des cou- 
vents. En Espagne et Portugal, le régalisme sévit sous une forme moins 
doctrinaire mais peut-étre plus Apre en pratique. Et le jurisdictionalisme 
qui sous diverses nuances régne en Italie reprend des thémes autrichiens, 
frangais ou espagnols. Au recours 4 Rome est liée la liberté méme des 
Eglises locales dans ]’exercice de leur activité spirituelle : or contre ces 
entreprises le pouvoir pontifical est désarmé, ses condamnations doc- 
trinales sont parfois interceptées par les gouvernements au nom de leur 
« droit de contréle » ; la pression des cours bourbonniennes a récemment 
arraché au pape la destruction des jésuites (1773) ; Pie VI s’impose le 
voyage de Vienne (1782), sans obtenir de l’empereur aucune concession ; 
le grand-duc de Toscane favorise le synode de Pistoie (1786), aux con- 
clusions jansénistes et anticurialistes. 

Le climat religieux n’est point de corruption, mais il n’est pas non 
plus de haute ferveur, soit dans |’épiscopat, souvent plus administrateur 
que zélé, soit dans le bas clergé, dont l’honnéteté et le dévouement peu- 
vent s’allier 4 beaucoup d’ignorance ; les moines apparaissent dans 
l'ensemble moins fervents que les religieuses, et en France l’événement 
le fera bientét voir par les apostasies. Si les classes les plus élevées de 
la société un peu partout sont passablement atteintes par la Philosophie 
des Lumiéres, la masse des populations 4 tous échelons demeure imbibée 
de christianisme en ses pensées et en ses coutumes : pratiques religieuses 
rendues quasi universelles par la prédication des missions paroissiales 
et l’application de la législation du Concile de Trente, vertus familiales 
encore solides généralement, convictions sans doute assez routiniéres 
par le manque d’instruction spirituelle et l’assoupissement des luttes 
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qui stimulent, ou bien foi passionnée mais superstitieuse, contamination 
des mariages mixtes en pays de protestantisme. Le Sié¢ge pontifical lui- 
méme est occupé par des hommes dignes mais point éminents ; le népo- 
tisme, aboli dans le principe depuis Innocent XI (1678), a des résur- 
gences mineures jusque sous Pie VI ; les services administratifs de la 
Curie sont mieux organisés et d’une probité religieuse accrue, mais elle 
ne peut agir sans l’appui au moins négatif des gouvernements, elle a 
peine a promouvoir la discipline ecclésiastique et, 4 travers elle, la fer- 
veur. Les réformes imposées par les « despotes éclairés » détruisent 
peut-étre des abus réels, elles ne stimulent point la vitalité chrétienne, 
car elles sont d’inspiration plus politique que spirituelle. Partout gagnent 
le prestige des « Philosophes », leur culte de la raison humaine et leur 
dédain de toute révélation surnaturelle, voire de toute religion, leur 
exaltation de la liberté totale de penser et d’agir au nom de la bonté 
totale de la nature, et que corrobore le « progrés » qu’ils prophétisent 
et parfois réalisent dans l’ordre scientifique et pratique ; d’indéniables 
génies littéraires et techniques les servent. En face de cette marée, la 
science des théologiens s’attarde aux disputes d’une scolastique déca- 
dente et contaminée de rationalisme cartésien ou autre, elle se consume 
dans les luttes infinies entre jansénistes et antijansénistes sur l’auto- 
nomie des évéques et des Eglises nationales a l’égard du Si¢ége Romain, 
au nom d’une réforme de |’Eglise, du maintien des antiques traditions, 
du retour a la pureté « primitive ». 

La défiance contre la mystique, résultat des excés variés du quié- 
tisme, et le rigorisme moral se conjuguent pour donner ordinairement 
a la piété quelque chose de froid, d’anxieux méme ; la réaction apportée 
par la dévotion au Sacré-Cceur, a l'amour humain qu’éprouve envers les 
pécheurs le Christ, Dieu fait homme, ne progresse qu’au milieu d’oppo- 
sitions et d’autres disputes théologiques. On cite peu de saints person- 
nages ; le plus éminent est le napolitain Alphonse de Liguori, dont la 
doctrine morale libérera le siécle suivant du « rigorisme frangais », et 
dont les opuscules contribueront beaucoup a raviver la piété et a la 
rendre plus affective, notamment envers la Vierge Marie. Le régalisme, 
les Lumiéres sont sans doute causes de cet affadissement de la vie reli- 
gieuse, mais ne sont-ils pas, par causalité réciproque, un peu aussi causés 
par lui ? Egoisme d'une religion qui, telle qu’elle est exercée, ne répond 
pas assez a ce que les cceurs sentent qu’elle devrait étre ? 

Tout cet édifice, la Révolution allait en quelques bréves étapes tenter 
de le détruire enti¢rement en France, puis méme ailleurs. Lorsque le 
5 mai 1789 s’ouvrirent les Etats-Généraux, leur but et l’intention méme 
de la quasi totalité de leurs membres était de procéder seulement 4 une 
réforme des institutions civiles et politiques. Le clergé en sa grande 
majorité y fut d’abord favorable : renonciation aux priviléges féodaux, 
au casuel, aux dimes, se confiant a la générosité de la nation (4 aoit) ; 
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sur offre de l’évéque d’Autun, Talleyrand, remise des bénéfices et fon- 
dations et de tous les biens d’Eglise 4 la nation pour sauver ses finances 
en situation inextricable (2 novembre). Mais des biens temporels on 
passa aux institutions ecclésiastiques: un décret de 1790 interdit les 
veeux de religion, d’abord dans les ordres non hospitaliers et non ensei- 
gnants, point socialement « utiles », et peu a peu les couvents vont se 
vider ; on évita de déclarer le catholicisme religion de ]’Etat. 

En dépit de quelques manifestations anticléricales, les constituants 
escomptaient « utiliser au profit de la révolution le ressort religieux » °, 
ils n’avaient point en vue de détruire le catholicisme hypocritement, 
mais méconnaissaient la nature et les exigences intimes de celui-ci et 
poursuivaient un asservissement a |’Etat, qui allait devenir essai de des- 
truction radicale. Le heurt décisif se produisit sur le point de la Cons- 
titution Civile du Clergé (12 juillet 1790) : car ici le dogme était touché. 
Le nouveau statut de l’Eglise nationale en effet ne se contentait pas de 
remanier les circonscriptions diocésaines et paroissiales, il décidait que 
la nomination des évéques serait faite non plus par le roi mais par élec- 
tion populaire, comme pour tous autres fonctionnaires, et qu’ils rece- 
vraient |’institution canonique non du pape, selon le Concordat de 1516, 
mais de l’archevéque métropolitain ; les curés seraient aussi élus et non 
plus nommés par les évéques. Ces modifications, apportées unilatérale- 
ment par le pouvoir civil en une matiére od le pape, autorité supréme, 
eft dd a tout le moins donner son accord, constituaient une rupture avec 
le chef de l’Eglise. Or le schisme signifiait spirituellement la mort, 
comme pour un membre coupé du corps. Lorsque le serment d’adhésion 
a la Constitution Civile commenga d’étre exigé, la quasi totalité de 
l’épiscopat le refusa ; les prétres se divisérent, le zéle pastoral méme 
faisant hésiter certains 4 abandonner leur troupeau: une proportion 
trés variable selon les régions mais majoritaire au total refusa, majorité 
qui s’accrut de rétractations quand Rome eut condamné. 

Entre l’Eglise et la Révolution la scission était ouverte ; elle allait 
se développer jusqu’en ses conséquences ultimes par le fait d’extrémistes, 
auxquels les circonstances donneraient soit le pouvoir, soit au moins la 
liberté d’action. D’abord se constitua une Eglise proprement schisma- 
tique, des évéques « constitutionnels » furent sacrés, des ordinations 
hatives suppléérent au manque de prétres « jureurs ». Tandis que la 
fuite de Louis XVI 4 Varenne, décidée par ses scrupules de conscience, 
préparait la chute de la monarchie, la loi des Suspects (19 novembre 
1791) frappant les ecclésiastiques « réfractaires » provoquait |’interne- 
ment d’un bon nombre, parmi lesquels, lorsque commenga la guerre avec 
l'Europe, les massacreurs de Septembre trouvérent des victimes ; mais 


3 A. Latremte, L’Eglise catholique et la Révolution Frangaise, t.1, Paris, 1946, 
p. 83. 
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bien davantage, presque tous les évéques et plus de 30 000 prétres, fran- 
chirent les frontiéres, surtout vers les Etats Pontificaux, vers la Suisse, 
vers l’Angleterre (10.000 et 31 évéques) ot leur dignité de vie porta un 
coup décisif aux préjugés antipapistes, vers les Etats-Unis ot ils exer- 
cérent un fructueux ministére. Par une propagande violente que la 
Convention dut laisser faire, le prétre devint autant et plus que |’« aris- 
tocrate » le traitre ennemi de la patrie révolutionnaire, et la guerre de 
Vendée y fournit un nouveau prétexte, notamment aux yeux des mili- 
taires. L’Eglise Constitutionnelle méme tomba en discrédit lorsqu’elle 
se refusa 4 acquiescer aux lois sur le mariage des prétres, sur le divorce ; 
elle fut la principale victime du mouvement de « déchristianisation » 
de 1793-94, qui sous la Terreur se concrétisa dans la réforme du calen- 
drier, la féte de la Raison, puis le culte de l’Etre Supréme substitués 
au culte chrétien. Aprés Thermidor, un décret du 3 ventése an III (21 
février 1795) instaura formellement la séparation de l’Eglise et de 
l’Etat ; la république ne reconnaissait ni ne salariait aucun culte, assu- 
rait le libre exercice de tous sous certaines conditions de police. L’Eglise 
Constitutionnelle se restaura; mais surtout le catholicisme romain, 
demeuré vivace dans de larges couches de la population, entretenu par 
l’apostolat clandestin parfois héroique de prétres « réfractaires », réap- 
parut au grand jour, les exilés revinrent ; au point que le coup d’Etat 
de Fructidor fut surtout dirigé contre le « fanatisme » religieux, avec 
essai de Culte Décadaire, faveurs 4 la Théophilanthropie. Dans les an- 
ciens Pays-Bas autrichiens conquis, ]’élan vers la liberté de culte avait 
été particuliérement vigpureux, il y eut en Flandre une « guerre des 
paysans ». En Italie l’invasion des armées de Bonaparte (1796) donnait 
libre jeu aux éléments antiromains, mais le général fit respecter les 
sanctuaires et les prétres par ses troupes, déclina les ordres du Direc- 
toire de marcher sur Rome et se contenta d’imposer au pape le lourd 
traité de Tolentino : car il avait percu l’attachement de la grande masse 
de la nation frangaise 4 sa religion traditionnelle, et l’autorité du Saint- 
Siége serait l’auxiliaire nécessaire de la pacification, de la stabilisation 
méme du régime républicain. Pie VI de son cété avait toujours écarté 
Vidée d’une croisade contre la Révolution frangaise. I] fallut l’assassinat 
de l’imprudent général Duphot pour que les troupes de Berthier entras- 
sent dans la Ville Eternelle ; la Curie fut dispersée, Rome mise en coupe 
réglée par l’occupant ; le vieux Pontife, trainé captif en Dauphiné, y 
expira (29 aoft 1799) : le Directoire put juger le catholicisme anéanti. 
Pourtant déja deux ans plus tét Clarke confiait 4 Bonaparte: « Nous 
avons manqué notre révolution en religion. » 

Devenu Premier Consul de la République et vainqueur 4 Marengo, 
Bonaparte prit aussitét sur lui d’entrer en tractations avec le nouveau 
pape élu au conclave de Venise (14 mars 1801), Pie VII. Celui-ci, dis- 
posé comme I’avait été son prédécesseur et selon la doctrine constante 
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de l’Eglise, 4 précher le loyalisme envers tout gouvernement digne de 
ce nom, concéda tout ce qu’il put sans renier |’essence spirituelle du 
catholicisme, afin d’obtenir le rétablissement institutionnel de celui-ci 
en France ; dans le pays aussi les hommes religieux les plus sensés appe- 
laient de leurs veeux un pareil accord, tel M. Emery qui toujours avait 
été favorable, par souci du service des Ames, a la prestation de ceux des 
serments révolutionnaires qui n’étaient pas inacceptables 4 la cons- 
cience chrétienne. Bonaparte s’efforga d’arracher le maximum d’autorité 
de l’Etat sur l’Eglise. De fort laborieuses négociations aboutirent au 
Concordat du 15 juillet 1801. Cet acte consacrait l’aliénation des biens 
ecclésiastiques, le remaniement des diocéses et leur attribution a de 
nouveaux titulaires, mais les évéques, nommés par le Premier Consul, 
recevaient du pape |’institution canonique, les curés étaient nommés par 
les évéques, l’Etat assurait aux uns et aux autres un traitement, la reli- 
gion catholique romaine était reconnue celle de la majorité de la nation 
et celle des consuls, la Papauté attendant de ses concessions liberté et 
protection pour la religion, le nouvel épanouissement de celle-ci. Le 
pape voyait sa souveraineté spirituelle reconnue par la république, qui 
elle-méme bénéficiait de la reconnaissance officielle du chef de la 
Catholicité. L’Eglise Constitutionnelle disparaissait. Et c’était une vic- 
toire imprévue et immense sur les tendances gallicanes que la démission 
de tout l’ancien épiscopat entre les mains du Pontife Romain, restaura- 
teur de la religion aprés dix années durant lesquelles les croyants avaient 
regardé vers lui comme vers le seul sauveur de la vérité et de l’unité. 
Le gouvernement consulaire prit, il est vrai, une revanche peu glorieuse 
en décrétant unilatéralement les Articles Organiques qui mettaient sous 
le contréle de l’Etat correspondance avec Rome, synodes, etc., jusqu’a 
contredire le Concordat. 

Chef de la République Cisalpine, Bonaparte signa de méme un 
Concordat Italien (septembre 1803): Rome avait été beaucoup moins 
condescendante ici, car les événements n’avaient point porté dans I’Italie 
du Nord des troubles religieux aussi graves qu’en France, et il ne fallait 
a aucun prix que d’un cas exceptionnel on fit un précédent universel. 
Mais quatre mois aprés les jurisdictionnalistes milanais par les Décrets 
Melzi répétaient le procédé des Organiques. En Allemagne Bonaparte 
avait déterminé la « sécularisation » au profit des princes laiques de 
toutes les principautés ecclésiastiques et de leurs 3 millions de sujets 
(Recés de 1803) : le fébronianisme en fut atteint 4 mort sans qu’on |edit 
voulu ; mais la aussi une réorganisation religieuse en accord avec la 
papauté devenait nécessaire. Pie VII songea a s’'appuyer sur Paris pour 
faire piéce au joséphisme de la cour impériale de Vienne et aux pré- 
tentions régalistes des princes, mais ses illusions furent de courte durée 
et, en dépit du zéle intéressé déployé par Dalberg, les négociations n’eu- 
rent point de suite. C’est dans l’espoir d’obtenir la correction des Articles 
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Organiques et des Décrets Melzi que le pape consentit a la démarche 
inouie d’aller 4 Paris sacrer Napoléon empereur (2 décembre 1804) ; 
en vain ; mais la vénération que tout au long du voyage les populations 
de France, d’Italie, témoignérent au Successeur de saint Pierre attesta et 
fortifia en méme temps leurs sentiments de fidélité 4 son égard et envers 
l’unité catholique, bien au-dela de toute politique. 

Désormais le Pontife est résolu a la résistance. Voyant qu’on voulait 
étendre a toute l’Italie le Concordat milanais, voire limiter pour |’Alle- 
magne, il en suspendit l’exécution en refusant l’institution d’évéques 
pour les siéges vacants (octobre 1806). La beaucoup plus que dans la 
non-adhésion au Blocus Continental sera la cause de l’occupation de 
Rome et de l’annexion des Etats Pontificaux 4 l’empire, de |’excommu- 
nication de Napoléon et de la captivité de Pie VII 4 Savone (1809). 

L’Espagne, défendant sa religion autant que sa nationalité, allait 
tenir en échec l’envahisseur et balayer la Constitution libérale et anti- 
cléricale de 1812. En France le clergé, favorisé et reconnaissant, s’in- 
quiétait toujours davantage du catéchisme mis au service du recrutement 
des armées, de l’enseignement laique des lycées, de l’emprisonnement 
du pape ; le divorce de l’empereur et le mariage autrichien trouvérent 
des juges ecclésiastiques accommodants ; mais lorsqu’en 1811 Napoléon 
fit pression sur |’épiscopat frangais et italien, réuni en concile national, 
pour en obtenir que I’institution canonique des évéques se fit en dehors 
du pape, au besoin, il ne put écarter la réserve de la ratification par 
Pie VII des délibérations. Le prisonnier, malade et isolé, fut sur le point 
de consentir ; les entraves mémes du maitre de l'Europe réveillérent sa 
fermeté ; déja auparavant Lebzeltern, envoyé par la cour de Vienne 
pour cauteleusement le circonvenir, avait manqué de peu le succes. 
Trainé enfin jusqu’a Fontainebleau — Napoléon en son délire de domi- 
nation n’avait-il pas décidé d’installer le Vatican 4 Paris ! — et indi- 
gnement assi¢gé par l’empereur en personne en des entretiens violents 
de plusieurs jours, le malheureux Pontife signa un projet de « concor- 
dat » (janvier 1813) ; mais quelques semaines aprés, avec humilité et 
courage, il retirait le consentement extorqué. 

Tandis que partout les consciences se soulevaient contre le persécu- 
teur, déja les armées coalisées avaient pour elles la victoire. Tristement 
l’Autriche avait reconnu au roi de Naples, Murat, pour prix de sa trahi- 
son, la possession des Etats Pontificaux. Libéré par Napoléon, le pape 
rentrait néanmoins 4 Rome le 24 mai 1814. Il n’avait point fléchi. Il 
avait jeté les bases, dés 1801, d’un modus vivendi de |’Eglise et de la 
société nouvelle éprise du « libéralisme » révolutionnaire. En méme 
temps que son prestige s’était accru 4 un degré imprévisible. 
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II 


En 1815, au lendemain de quelque vingt-cing années de bouleverse- 
ments politiques, institutionnels, idéologiques, bien des esprits, et les 
gouvernements plus encore, éprouvent la nécessité « d’avoir un principe 
a opposer au principe de la Révolution détruit » (Ch. H. Pouthas). Or 
les événements avaient amené, en Europe, plus d’un homme dont la 
tourmente avait désorienté la vie 4 regarder vers ces idéaux religieux, 
naguére si décriés ; des aristocrates, des bourgeois « philosophes » y 
étaient revenu, comme au fondement de toute moralité et de tout ordre 
social, comme a la réponse au besoin d’absolu et de transcendant de 
leur coeur et de leur intelligence. Dés 1802 un écrivain prestigieux, 
Chateaubriand, par son Génie du Christianisme avait rendu 4 la vieille 
religion droit de cité dans le domaine de la culture, au nom de I’esthé- 
tique ; de Bonald, doctrinaire candidement géométrique, liait catholi- 
cisme et monarchie, seules bases possibles de toute « société constituée » ; 
Joseph de Maistre indiquait dans la papauté le pivot de toute restau- 
ration religieuse et politique ; un prétre méme, Félicité de La Mennais, 
obtenait en 1817 un succés extraordinaire par son Essai sur l’indifférence 
en matiére de religion ; \’universalisme du frangais donnait a ces écrits 
un retentissement européen. En Allemagne, des conversions au catholi- 
cisme se produisaient, dont certaines firent sensation, les Stolberg, 
Schlegel, Werner ; des cercles rayonnaient, celui de la princesse Galitzin 
a Miinster-en-Westphalie, od Overberg rénovait l’enseignement ; ceux 
de Cologne, de Mayence, de Wiirzbourg, aussi de Vienne en Autriche ; 
en Baviére, Sailer, 4 Landshut, était éducateur, directeur de conscience, 
mystique, et bientét le cercle de Munich allait avoir pour centre Gorres 
(1827), reconduit au catholicisme par ses études sur la mystique ; la 
cathédrale cristallisait l’admiration pour le style gothique et 4 Rome 
Overbeck tentait un renouvellement catholique de l'art. En France, 
Angleterre, Espagne, et plus encore en Allemagne, en Italie, le roman- 
tisme reportait les regards vers le catholicisme 4me de la société médié- 
vale, celle de Tieck et de Novalis, comme de Manzoni, ov au surplus ces 
nations retrouvaient les racines de leurs aspirations présentes a l’unité 
politique, 4 la « liberté ». Les masses populaires dans les pays catholi- 
ques ont encore l’habitude de la fidélité 4 la religion traditionnelle, et 
en France méme les missions préchées vont parvenir dans une large 
mesure a rétablir ces habitudes pieuses. 

Les gouvernements de la Restauration allaient chercher a s’appuyer 
sur les forces religieuses, 4 unir le Tréne et |’Autel, pour rasseoir leur 
autorité. Mais, selon les schémes régalistes, gallicans ou joséphistes, 
voire fébroniens ou jansénistes, de jadis, ils tenteront fort prosaique- 
ment de maintenir les Eglises nationales sous leur dépendance tout en 
se servant d’elles, en Autriche, France, Espagne et Portugal, comme en 
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Italie et Allemagne ; cependant que les libéraux, au nom des idées phi- 
losophiques « modernes », combattront le catholicisme comme une 
idéologie de servitude. La Sainte-Alliance fut la tentative la plus spec- 
taculaire pour étayer sur un pacte « religieux » la politique conserva- 
trice du Congrés de Vienne. Le « catholicisme libéral » sera d’abord 
un effort pour libérer l’Eglise de cette emprise suffocante de |’Etat. 

La papauté avait retiré des événements récents un étonnant accrois- 
sement de prestige moral, pour étre restée seule inébranlable au milieu 
des drames et des palinodies ; et de tous cétés c’est vers Pie VII que se 
tournaient les yeux des clergés et des fidéles lorsqu’ils voulaient res- 
taurer, développer ou approfondir la vie religieuse dans leurs pays, la 
défendre contre les ingérences des gouvernements conservateurs ou 
libéraux, ou contre les erreurs doctrinales qui menagaient |’intégrité de 
leur foi. Ce mouvement, dit « ultramontain », venu de la périphérie et 
promu par les personnages catholiques les plus en vue, au nom de plus 
de pureté et de ferveur, était une renonciation volontaire aux particu- 
larismes ecclésiastiques locaux: il exaltait le pape, chef et centre de 
l’Eglise, comme la source visible de la vitalité catholique, et en renforgait 
toujours davantage |’autorité pratique. Les tractations diplomatiques de 
la cour de Rome seront parfois infructueuses, mais finiront ordinaire- 
ment par aboutir, avec les années, 4 des concordats ou au moins a des 
accords limités. Elles s’'adapteront aux conditions variables de chaque 
contrée, s’efforceront d’obtenir le maximum possible de liberté civile 
pour l’exercice du culte et pour le gouvernement spirituel. Quant 4 s’in- 
féoder a l'une ou |’autre forme politique, le principe est de ne le point 
faire : il est rappelé expressément dans la bulle Sollicitudo Ecclesiarum 
du 7 aodit 1831 — pour le bien de la religion le Saint-Siége traite avec 
les gouvernements effectivement constitués, sans que cela importe recon- 
naissance de leur légitimité juridique; il est appliqué d’abord dans 
les républiques hispano-américaines récemment émancipées, afin de 
pourvoir de titulaires les diocéses, dont la plupart sont devenus vacants ; 
il l’est aprés les révolutions de 1830 avec la France, avec la Belgique, 
avec le Portugal, comme il le sera dans le cours du siécle avec les régi- 
mes nouveaux qui s’instaurent, et de méme, peut-on dire, avec les gou- 
vernements non-catholiques. Dans le fait, Pie VII et Consalvi seront 
d’abord réservés ; mais a partir de Léon XII (1823) et jusqu’a l’avé- 
nement de Léon XIII (1878), pendant une cinquantaine d’années, tant 
les difficultés rencontrées par le catholicisme un peu partout et en tous 
domaines, que la prédominance ordinaire des tendances conservatrices 
(les zelanti) dans la Curie, feront que celle-ci regardera vers |’ Autriche 
de Metternich, la France de Napoléon III, les gouvernements plus abso- 
lutistes ou conservateurs, comme vers les protecteurs plus sirs des ins- 
titutions ecclésiastiques. Partout, quoique selon un rythme et des vicis- 
situdes trés diverses, le dynamisme des catholiques s’affirmera de fagon 
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croissante. Rome, vers qui ils regardent comme vers leur centre, les 
encourage, mais ordinairement, elle modére leur ardeur, et elle tente 
par ailleurs d’obtenir des cours, en échange, des statuts religieux plus 
équitables. 

En France, le pays le plus profondément atteint par la crise révolu- 
tionnaire, le catholicisme peut grace 4 la monarchie « légitime » res- 
taurée reconstituer ses cadres institutionnels, son clergé, la vie cultuelle 
et l’instruction religieuse. Puis des luttes devant l’opinion et le Parle- 
ment (La Mennais, Montalembert, Veuillot) lui font conquérir la liberté 
d’enseignement a tous degrés, a cété de l’enseignement laique d’Etat. 

Le statut ecclésiastique de |’Allemagne était désorganisé par les 
« sécularisations » de 1803, un grand nombre de diocéses sans évéques. 
Rome signa avec les divers Etats des concordats particuliers ou des 
accords. L’arrestation par le gouvernement prussien de l’archevéque de 
Cologne, Droste-Vischering (1837), pour refus d’obtempérer aux lois 
sur les mariages mixtes, provoqua partout dans l’opinion catholique un 
extraordinaire sursaut (l’ Athanasius de Gorres) et un élan qui n’allait 
cesser de s épanouir en une vitalité religieuse de masse, organisée. Lors- 
que Bismarck, suspectant le loyalisme de |’Eglise au nouvel Empire, 
lancera le Kulturkampf (1873) pour la défense de la culture allemande 
moderne, il devra finalement céder. 

L’Autriche, la moins touchée par la révolution, est demeurée trés 
joséphiste, en dépit du mouvement de ferveur et de romanisme créé par 
Hofbauer et ses rédemptoristes. La Constitution consécutive a la Révo- 
lution de 1848 reconnait la liberté de l’Eglise ; grace a l’archevéque de 
Vienne, Rauscher, est signé en 1855 avec Rome un concordat, si avan- 
tageux que les libéraux le disent étre «du moyen Age» ; mais il est 
dénoncé en 1870, et l’épiscopat n’ose risquer une rupture avec le Pou- 
voir ; la déception fut cruelle pour Pie IX. 

Depuis l’invasion frangaise et la Constitution de 1812 jusque vers 
la fin du siécle, l’Espagne voit alterner révolutions et coups d’Etat en 
d’apres luttes entre libéraux anticléricaux et « carlistes » liant avec éclat 
le catholicisme a l’absolutisme. Couvents, biens d’Eglise, écoles, font les 
frais de ces luttes. Un concordat signé en 1851, est dénoncé en 1854, 
l'apaisement apporté par la Constitution de 1876. Au Portugal les oppo- 
sitions politiques et religieuses sont analogues, quoique plus adoucies ; 
un accord avec Rome intervient en 1848 ; mais la tonalité du clergé et 
des fidéles demeure médiocre. 

La Belgique se révolte contre les Pays-Bas protestants et acquiert 
son indépendance en 1830, grace 4 l’union des catholiques avec les libé- 
raux — origine premi¢re du « catholicisme libéral » européen. La Cons- 
titution issue de ces circonstances proclama en droit la séparation de 
l’Eglise et de l’Etat, avec liberté de culte, d’enseignement, d’association, 
libre nomination des évéques par le pape, entretien du clergé par |’Etat 
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selon le principe du Concordat de 1801 ; la sagesse du futur cardinal 
Sterckx sut vaincre les répugnances de Rome en faisant valoir qu’en fait 
l'Eglise avait dans |’Etat (la population étant pratiquement en totalité 
catholique) une place réelle et une autorité morale considérables. Puis 
les libéraux se montrérent vivement anticléricaux (ceuvres pies, écoles). 
Les disputes entre catholiques sur la légitimité de la Constitution ne 
furent apaisées que par Léon XIII (1879). Aux Pays-Bas, la Constitution 
révisée de 1848 reconnut l’égalité des divers cultes ; substituée au régime 
de vicaires apostoliques des pays de missions, la hiérarchie épiscopale 
résidentielle fut restaurée en 1853, aprés trois siécles. 

La Grande-Bretagne ne comptait qu’un chiffre minime de catholi- 
ques au début du siécle, tandis que ceux d’Irlande souffraient sous le 
joug politique et social protestant. Le mouvement d’agitation légale 
d’O’Connell obtint |’« émancipation » des catholiques dans le Royaume- 
Uni (1829). L’importance de ceux-ci en Angleterre croit avec le Mou- 
vement d’Oxford, les conversions remarquées qui en résultent aprés 1845 
(Newman, Manning, etc.), et avec l’afflux des immigrants irlandais a la 
suite surtout de la famine de 1846. La hiérarchie est rétablie en 1850, 
Wiseman devient archevéque de Westminster, et aprés lui Manning. Elle 
le sera en Ecosse en 1878. 

En Suisse, autre pays de confession mixte, les cantons catholiques, 
pour se défendre contre les entreprises centralisatrices des radicaux pro- 
testants, formérent un Sonderbund, mais ils furent vaincus sur le champ 
de bataille (1845). Un Kulturkampf suisse contemporain de celui de 
Prusse aménera l’emprisonnement ou |’exil de plusieurs évéques. 

L’ostracisme a l’égard des catholiques sera aboli en Norvége en 
1845, au Danemark en 1849, en Suéde en 1860 ; mais ceux-ci ne seront 
que 3000 en tout a la mort de Pie IX. 

La Russie renferme, dans ses provinces polonaises et baltes surtout, 
des populations catholiques importantes, de rite latin ou oriental uni 
(Uniates). Le pape tache de se maintenir en contact avec le gouverne- 
ment, recommande méme aux Polonais insurgés la soumission (1832), 
tandis qu'il proteste fortement auprés du tsar méme contre les actes 
d’arbitraire. Un accord signé en 1847 est de peu d’effet. Les commu- 
nautés slaves de Galicie et de Transylvanie, uniates, de Slovénie et 
Croatie, latines principalement, se maintiennent ou se développent 
grace 4 la domination austro-hongroise ; ]’évéque croate Strossmayer, 
promoteur de la culture nationale, prépare les approches d’une réunion 
avec les « orthodoxes » en favorisant la connaissance mutuelle. 

L’Empire Ottoman compte un tiers de populations chrétiennes, 
parmi lesquelles un million de catholiques de divers rites. Aprés la 
guerre de Crimée, la Porte accorde a toutes (1856) des droits civils et 
religieux. L’Autriche dans les Balkans, la France au Levant, exercent 
une protection, non toujours désintéressée, mais bienfaisante en ce qu'elle 
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permet l’action des missionnaires et du Saint-Si¢ge pour le relévement 
de la culture, de la discipline, de la vie chrétienne ; une Université est 
créée 4 Beyrouth par les Jésuites (1875). Des inquiétudes, voire des 
schismes temporaires, sont provoqués par des interventions romaines 
réformatrices qui apparaissent latinisantes (bulle Reversurus de 1867 
sur l’élection des évéques). 

Dans le Nouveau Monde le catholicisme connait des problémes qui 
ne sont que partiellement différents de ceux d'Europe. L’urgence de 
pourvoir les si¢ges épiscopaux, devenus presque tous vacants, améne 
Rome, en dépit du droit de patronage de la cour de Madrid, a traiter 
avec les républiques émancipées de l’Amérique Espagnole (mission du 
nonce Muzi dés 1823) ; tandis qu’auprés de l’empereur du Brésil réside 
le nonce venu avec lui de Portugal. Pendant tout le siécle la condition 
religieuse de ces contrées sera fort médiocre : insuffisance du clergé en 
quantité et en qualité, ignorance superstitieuse des populations, tracas- 
series ou persécutions par les libéraux et francs-magons au gré des 
révolutions politiques fréquentes. Nombre de concordats seront signés 
sous Pie IX. En Equateur le président Garcia Moreno, catholique fer- 
vent et autoritaire, dévoué au bien du peuple et réactionnaire a la fois, 
promulguera une constitution (1859) reconnaissant la pleine liberté de 
lEglise et méme la citoyenneté aux seuls catholiques, une législation 
toute docile au droit canon ; il finira assassiné par la bourgeoisie libérale. 

Au Canada la liberté religieuse est accordée par |’Acte d’Union 
(1840), la population catholique, presque toute d’origine frangaise, s’ac- 
croit étonnamment par sa natalité puis aussi par |’immigration irlan- 
daise. Le clergé est l’4me de |’organisation sociale, de la culture, voire 
de la colonisation contre la forét pour enrayer l’exode vers les Etats- 
Unis avec perte de la foi. 

L’Eglise des Etats-Unis, extrémement restreinte au début du siécle 
(Mgr Carroll, premier évéque de Baltimore, 1789), connait un dévelop- 
pement prodigieux par |’immigration venue d’Irlande, d'Europe Cen- 
trale, Orientale, Méridionale (les catholiques seront 1,6 million en 1850, 
10 millions en 1900 avec 11 000 prétres et 93 évéques), par la libre mul- 
tiplication des paroisses et des ceuvres grace 4 un épiscopat réaliste et 
dynamique ; le régime est de séparation de l’Eglise et de l’Etat (1789), 
et apparait favorable au point d’étre un exemple tentant pour les catho- 
liques d’Europe. Il y eut cependant la comme partout des difficultés : 
manque de prétres au début, hétérogénéité et particularismes des races 
et langues, prétentions des laics a régenter les paroisses (trusteism), 
question scolaire, crises d’hostilité des protestants (Native Americanism, 
Know-Nothingism fanatique de 1853-55), médiocrité culturelle par 
manque d’élites sociales, bien que dés le milieu du siécle le Mouvement 
d’Oxford ait amené des conversions de yankees cultivés, tel Orestes 
Brownson. 
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Des missionnaires européens vont, peu a peu, vers toutes les popu- 
lations aborigénes, du Grand Nord canadien a la Patagonie. 


Dans toute l’Asie du Sud et de 1’Est, I’Insulinde et l’Océanie, |’Afri- 
que, il n’y a ordinairement que des « missions », dont le chiffre de fidéles 
est minime par rapport a l'ensemble des populations, méme 4 la fin du 
XIX® siécle ; mais leur extension 4 toutes les contrées du globe est 
alors un des faits les plus saillants de l’histoire du catholicisme. Un 
grand nombre de missionnaires, frangais d’abord (ils seront encore 70 °/o 
de l'ensemble en 1900), puis de toutes nations européennes, — religieux 
appartenant aux ordres anciens ou a de multiples congrégations qui se 
fondent, séculiers réunis en sociétés ou méme isolés, et bientét religieuses 
en grand nombre —, s’efforcent, au prix d'une existence de dévouement, 
d’aventures et de privations, terminée quelquefois par une mort vio- 
lente, d’aborder tous les rivages pour y porter le message évangélique, 
destiné a l'universalité des hommes comme le dit le nom méme du 
catholicisme. Ils sont soutenus par tes dons et les priéres des fidéles de 
tous pays (CEuvre de la Propagation de la Foi, 4 Lyon, 1822, etc.), 
non sans intensification de ferveur et élargissement des horizons de 
ceux-ci. Ils s’adressent avec un zéle égal aux populations « primitives » 
et aux vieux empires asiatiques, dans le seul dessein de les élever spiri- 
tuellement ; allant d’abord aux pauvres, 4 l’exemple de Jésus-Christ ; 
a la fois préchant le Dieu unique, le Christ sauveur, l'amour du pro- 
chain, les vertus chrétiennes, et secourant les miséres humaines, instrui- 
sant, éduquant 4 la vie sociale et au travail manuel, ouvrant 4 la civi- 
lisation les esprits hurpbles ou distingués, en dehors méme de toute 
conversion. Le plus souvent ils profitent des voies ouvertes par les mar- 
chands ou les conquérants européens ; parfois ils se lieront 4 eux plus 
que de raison, sans se rendre compte des inconvénients psychologiques 
qui pourraient en résulter dans le présent ou l’avenir ; certains, moins 
réfléchis ou moins expérimentés, pourront trop confondre christianiser 
et occidentaliser ; mais ce serait se méprendre (et sur la signification de 
fait de ces erreurs mémes) que de mettre en doute le désintéressement 
de leurs intentions apostoliques en général, et ce serait méconnaitre 
aussi que, tantét avec parfaite prudence, tantét avec quelque maladresse, 
ces hommes et femmes ont réellement semé aux quatre vents le grain 
qui pourra fleurir ensuite en chrétientés autochtones animant de spiri- 
tualité catholique les civilisations de toutes les latitudes : leurs chrétiens 
ne s’'y trompent point. La Congrégation Romaine De Propaganda Fide, 
réorganisée par Pie VII (1817), prend en mains la direction systéma- 
tique de l’apostolat missionnaire, et Grégoire XVI, qui en avait été le 
préfet, commence de promouvoir cette action de fagon particuli¢rement 
efficace *. 


4 Cf. J. Scummpuin, Katholische Missionsgeschichte, Steyl, 1925, pp. 419-525. 
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L’Inde avait cruellement souffert de la suppression des Jésuites, puis 
des persécutions de Tippoo Sahib ; la faveur dont jouissent les missions 
protestantes — qui se répandent elles aussi sur toutes les plages du 
monde — et la médiocrité trop fréquente alors du clergé issu de Goa, 
furent d’autres obstacles, puis le « schisme goanais », lorsque Rome créa 
des vicariats apostoliques (1834) en dépit du patroado portugais ; un 
arrangement avec le gouvernement de Lisbonne intervint en 1857 ; la 
hiérarchie épiscopale sera instaurée en 1886. En 1900 on comptera 
deux millions de catholiques. Ceylan jouit de plus de liberté depuis 
1806. La Birmanie est atteinte de nouveau en 1840 ; le Siam en 1832. 
Dans I’Indonésie hollandaise, la proscription du catholicisme cesse avec 
le décret du roi Louis Bonaparte (1807), mais les difficiles essais de 
mission (Java, 1831) ne deviendront organisés qu’en 1859. Les missions 
d’Annam et du Cambodge, jadis florissantes, sont ranimées, la persé- 
cution sanglante sévit périodiquement depuis 1804 jusqu’en 1886, mais 
n’arréte point leur progrés. Les vieilles missions espagnoles des Philip- 
pines retrouvent peu a peu une ferveur conquérante, un moment fort 
éprouvée par la révolution et l’annexion américaine (1898). 

En Chine, les rares prétres européens ou indigénes et leurs chrétiens 
étaient en butte depuis 1811 4 la persécution, et celle-ci connut un paro- 
xysme tragique en 1840. Par la triste Guerre de |’Opium, puis d’autres, 
les puissances ouvrirent le pays 4 la drogue venant des Indes et au com- 
merce européen ; du moins la France obtint-elle aussi des stipulations 
en faveur de la liberté de culte pour les chrétiens (1844, 1858-60) ; les 
Jésuites, reprenant leur ancienne tradition, créérent un observatoire a 
Changhai, des institutions de moyen et haut enseignement ; le lazariste 
Huc visita la Tartarie et le Thibet. Les vicariats apostoliques se multi- 
plient contindment ; Léon XIII en 1885 songera 4 une nonciature a 
Pékin. Mais les tracasseries ou persécutions cruelles sont presque endé- 
miques, souvent associées aux crises de xénophobie que les autorités 
locales ou centrales tolérent ou encouragent, contre les Européens et 
contre les chrétiens considérés comme leurs complices : la plus sanglante 
vint avec l’insurrection des Boxers (1900). 

La Corée, en dépit de persécutions particuli¢rement fréquentes et 
dures, voit se maintenir des communautés ferventes, auxquelles le pro- 
tectorat japonais (1895) apportera du moins |’apaisement. 

Le Japon ne s’ouvrit qu’a peine aux missionnaires avec le traité de 
1858. Quelques humbles chrétientés qui avaient subsisté dans le secret 
depuis trois siécles furent durement persécutées. La révolution du Meiji 
(1868) donna la tolérance, mais les anciens édits ne furent abolis qu’en 
1873, lorsque le gouvernement put étre convaincu que les marques de 
respect envers l’empereur n’étaient point interdites par la religion catho- 
lique. La pénétration fut lente, surtout dans les villes ; des efforts faits 
pour intéresser les milieux cultivés, la hiérarchie instaurée en 1891. 
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L’Australie bénéficia aussitét du bill d’émancipation anglais de 
1829 ; pour le soin spirituel des déportés, puis avec les immigrants 
étaient venus des prétres irlandais ; dés 1842 elle est érigée en province 
ecclésiastique ; Pie [IX y créa sept évéchés ; des conciles provinciaux se 
tinrent 4 Sydney ; les bénédictins approchent les aborigénes de |’ouest 
(1853). Peu 4 peu la plupart des archipels de l’Océanie et ia Nouvelle- 
Zélande furent évangélisés par les maristes, 4 partir de 1837 ; Pierre 
Chanel et plusieurs autres périrent martyrs ; l’affaire Pritchard a Tahiti 
(1844) illustre les rivalités d’influences, ot parfois la politique se servit 
des missions protestantes ou catholiques. Aux Hawai le picputien 
Damien Deveuster se dévoua aux lépreux (1863-1889) jusqu’a le devenir 
lui-méme. 

L’ Afrique, le « continent mystérieux », fut abordée 4 partir de toutes 
les cétes par les missionnaires catholiques de toutes nations et de toutes 
robes, devangant parfois les explorateurs. De Jacobis entre en Abyssinie 
(1839), ok Mgr Massaia bénéficiera de l’amitié de Ménélik II. Zanzibar 
est touché en 1860, puis toute l’Afrique orientale et le Haut-Nil : 1’Ou- 
ganda se glorifiera du martyre des jeunes pages royaux (1886), et la 
région des Grands Lacs comptera en 1902 quelque 200 000 catholiques 
sur 2 millions d’habitants. La mission de Madagascar débute comme a 
nouveau en 1845. L’Afrique du Sud a un premier vicariat apostolique 
sous Grégoire XVI. Le Mozambique, le Moyen Zambéze sont pénible- 
ment pénétrés vers la fin du siécle, tandis que l’Angola est détaché du 
Brésil et rattaché 4 Lisbonne, dont le gouvernement cesse de paralyser 
le travail missionnaire en 1873. Le centre du continent est définitive- 
ment ouvert grace 4 la Conférence Internationale de Bruxelles et au 
Congrés de Berlin (1876-78) ; dans le bassin du Congo le traité de 
1885 prévoit que les Puissances colonisatrices devront protéger |’action 
des missionnaires chrétiens et la liberté religieuse de leurs néophytes. 
A partir des cétes de Guinée, au climat meurtrier, et du Sénégal, dés la 
premiére moitié du siécle la progression s’amorce vers |’intérieur et le 
bassin du Niger. Les populations de l'Afrique du Nord, ot régne |’Islam, 
ne sont guére pénétrables ; il y vient du moins des colons frangais aprés 
1830 en Algérie d’abord, et y dominera (1867-1892) la figure du grand 
promoteur des missions africaines et de l’antiesclavagisme, le cardinal 
Lavigerie. 


III 


Le chef de l’Eglise catholique est l’évéque de Rome, et depuis plus 
de dix sié¢cles, depuis Charlemagne, son indépendance spirituelle est 
garantie par sa souveraineté sur les Etats Pontificaux, qui occupent le 
centre de I’Italie. Or I’Italie est, plus peut-étre que toute autre contrée, 
mise en fermentation par les mouvements d’idées issus de la Révolution 
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frangaise : aspirations a la liberté politique et a |’unité nationale, mépris 
de l’autorité ecclésiastique sinon de toute religiosité dans la bourgeoisie 
libérale, hostilité par conséquent au Pouvoir Temporel papal, autant et 
plus qu’aux régimes absolutistes des divers Etats, parce qu'il oppose a 
l’unité italienne un double obstacle, religieux en méme temps que poli- 
tique. Les papes et leur entourage, dans le contexte psychologique de 
l’époque, considérent l’existence de ce Pouvoir comme une nécessité 
irremplagable et donc, en conscience, hors de discussion. 

Des troubles se produisent fréquemment, coordonnés par les sociétés 
secrétes ou maconniques, par Mazzini et Garibaldi, par Cavour et le 
gouvernement piémontais. Tandis que la médiocrité du gouvernement 
romain, aprés qu’eurent été abandonnées les tentatives de modernisation 
de Consalvi (1823), et par ailleurs les appels aux troupes étrangéres, 
autrichiennes et francaises, étaient motifs d’irritation. Le réve néo- 
guelfe (Gioberti) de faire du pape le souverain de « I’Italie une » était 
une impossibilité de principe. Le dénouement brutal vint avec la prise 
de Rome (1870), et les papes se tinrent pour prisonniers dans le Vatican. 

Les faits d’Italie — la Question Romaine — pesérent longtemps 
d’un poids non négligeable sur toute l’histoire du catholicisme en son 
centre et dans toutes les nations, en donnant, aux yeux des papes comme 
des fidéles 4 eux dévoués, une base matérielle méme aux motifs idéolo- 
giques qu’ils avaient de s’opposer aux aspirations « modernes », prises 
comme un bloc. 


En butte aux attaques sur le plan politique et sur le plan spirituel 
et culturel — les premiéres n’étant qu’une émanation des secondes — le 
catholicisme s’efforce d’abord de défendre ses valeurs essentielles, et 
il se fortifie en méme temps peu 4 peu en lui-méme. Les attaques sont 
menées au nom de la primauté de |’Etat et de la sujétion dans laquelle 
les gouvernements sous |’Ancien Régime entendaient maintenir l’Eglise ; 
elles le sont surtout au nom des « libertés modernes » : celles de pensée 
et d’enseignement, de presse, de culte et de conscience, outre celles 
d’association, d’indépendance politique (par le vote démocratique) ou 
nationale ; les formes religieuses étant par ailleurs, au nom de la raison, 
considérées comme toutes bonnes ou également superflues, voire oppres- 
sives. D’ou les atteintes directes ou larvées contre le libre exercice de 
l'activité religieuse catholique, d’od surtout la diffusion d’idées qui 
menagaient les consciences catholiques en leur ferveur et en leur ortho- 
doxie intimes, en méme temps qu’un effort, 4 peu prés en tous pays, de 
laicisation et d’étatisation de l’école, de l’assistance aux malades et aux 
pauvres, de la législation matrimoniale, voire de fermeture des couvents 
et de confiscation des biens d’Eglise ou ceuvres pies. 

La société catholique réagit en deux directions. D’une part elle 
revendique les libertés d’action nécessaires 4 son existence (et elle le 
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fait souvent en invoquant justement le grand mythe du siécle, la 
« liberté » de la personne), et l’affirmation précise de ses dogmes et de 
ses régles disciplinaires fondamentales, pour empécher ses fidéles de 
se fourvoyer. D’autre part elle fait effort pour distinguer et comprendre 
ce qu'il pouvait y avoir de légitime, 4 ses yeux mémes, dans ces aspira- 
tions nouvelles du siécle, afin de ne pas l’éloigner de la religion, ni 
s’éloigner de lui par un rejet total qui serait radicalisme injuste autant 
qu’erroné et maladroit, mais avec le dessein de les assumer au contraire 
le plus possible. 

Le mouvement qui est partout caractéristique du XIX° siécle catho- 
lique est l’ultramontanisme. La papauté apparait comme la base infran- 
gible et la source efficace de toute protection et de tout progrés reli- 
gieux : les persécutions subies par Pie VI et Pie VII et leurs voyages 
qui ont suscité la ferveur des populations, leur action pour le maintien 
et la restauration de la religion, les malheurs de Pie [X plus tard, font 
qu’en tous pays le peuple, le clergé; de plus en plus, regardent avec 
vénération vers Rome, comme vers la seule force capable de s’opposer 
a la pression des gouvernements et de dire la vérité au milieu des bou- 
leversements, des propagandes, des confusions qui déconcertent. L’abou- 
tissement, en dépit de méfiances et de résistances, d’hostilités 4 la cen- 
tralisation, en Autriche et Allemagne comme en France et en Angleterre 
ou en Espagne et Portugal, sera la définition par le Concile du Vatican 
de l’infaillibilité du pape (1870), accueillie par la masse des fidéles avec 
une joie d’une ampleur inattendue 5 ; les oppositions théologiques ayant 
d’ailleurs contribué 4 faire bien délimiter et préciser cette doctrine. 
Ajouter que la séduction émanée de la personne de Pie IX contribua 
a développer la « dévotion » spontanée a la papauté et, 4 travers elle, 
a l’Eglise source de vie. 

Quant 4 I’attitude a l’égard des « libertés modernes », un petit nom- 
bre d’esprits ouverts, mais souvent un peu aventureux, veulent les 
accueillir, au plan politique et civil, comme intellectuel ; d’autres hom- 
mes sy opposent fortement, mus non seulement par un souci abstrait de 
l’orthodoxie ou un attachement personnel aux formes du passé, mais 
aussi par le sentiment, peut-étre subconscient, des dangers réels que 
présenteraient pour la foi de la masse des populations fidéles les moder- 
nisations trop brusques. En tous pays sous des modes variés, parmi les 
catholiques s’affrontérent progressistes et conservateurs: les premiers 
ordinairement qualifiés par les seconds de la note de « libéraux » avec 
suspicion, non toujours fondée, d’hétérodoxie ; des journalistes tels 
. Veuillot, Ward, « ameutaient les passions des catholiques ». 

Ces divisions se trouvaient aggravées par la médiocrité relative de 
la science et de la culture théologiques, qui faisaient glisser hors des 


5Seuls refustrent Déllinger et quelques dizaines de milliers de catholiques, qui, 
en Allemagne et en Suisse, consti t le schisme des Vieux Catholiques 
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justes limites les esprits les mieux intentionnés, ou trop enthousiastes 
sans voir les écueils, ou intransigeants sans pénétration ni discernement. 
Tandis que la théologie courante, plus ou moins rationaliste et carté- 
sienne, est faible tant sous le rapport de |’érudition que sous celui de la 
spéculation, en France La Mennais pense trouver dans une théorie 
« traditionaliste » de la foi et de la certitude, fondée sur le consente- 
ment universel, en méme temps que dans la séparation de |’Eglise et de 
l’Etat fondée en thése, la victoire sur le rationalisme et la clé d'un 
renouveau spirituel, et Bautain, Bonetty sont teintés de traditionalisme. 
En pays germanique, ou les études sont plus fortes grace aux facultés de 
théologie ou aux séminaires renouvelés, des esprits solides, Moehler, 
Héfélé, Scheeben, Kleutgen, approfondissent l’histoire du dogme ou le 
sens de ses mystéres, rendent vigueur 4 la pensée scolastique, mais 
d’autres mériteront réprobation, — Hermés, qu’on exalte comme « le Kant 
de la théologie », Giinther, Frohschammer, qui avec lui concédent trop 4 
la raison et a la science séparées de la foi ; et Déllinger, universitaire le 
plus éminent par son érudition, ne cache pas le mépris des deutsche Theo- 
logen pour leurs collégues romains et pour la scolastique ; en Belgique 
l'Université de Louvain ressuscite en 1834. En Angleterre, Newman, de 
tous le plus génial, éclaire les théories de la foi, du développement du 
dogme, qu'il oppose a |’évolutionnisme ; mais il devance son temps, est 
peu compris, et Manning le tient méme en suspicion. L’Espagne a Bal- 
més, philosophe et sociologue, Donoso Cortés. En Italie et 4 Rome, ot ne 
manquent tout de méme pas les érudits et les théologiens honorables, 
Mai, De Rossi, Perrone, |’Allemand Franzelin, le renouveau thomiste 
débute seulement avec les Sordi, Liberatore, puis Kleutgen, tandis que 
Gioberti, Ventura, Passaglia inquiétent, et parfois méme Rosmini. 

Ces luttes ou ces difficultés provenant du dehors et du dedans, et 
sur lesquelles vient brocher l’angoisse pour le sort méme de la papauté, 
expliquent l’attitude surtout défensive sur laquelle se tiendront long- 
temps les papes en face du « monde moderne », considéré essentielle- 
ment comme rationaliste et anticatholique. Pie VII et Consalvi, avec 
une clairvoyance qui n’était pas sans courage, ont concédé a la nécessité 
tout ce qui se pouvait au plan politico-religieux. Avec Léon XII (1823) 
triomphe dans la Curie le parti opposé, les zelanti : mais, comme on a 
vu, histoire ne doit pas sous-estimer le bien-fondé des craintes, que 
leur timidité nourrissait peut-étre a l’excés, ni le manque effectif d’hom- 
mes alors capables par leur action constructive de dissiper ces craintes. 
L’action doctrinale est assurément celle qui prime en tout ce milieu du 
siécle. Grégoire XVI condamne le libéralisme politico-religieux (ency- 
clique Mirari Vos, 1832), puis tout le systéme de pensée de La Mennais 
(Singulari Nos, 1834): car la société humaine a de soi des devoirs envers 
Dieu, les libertés doivent étre limitées par la loi divine, l’acte de foi a 
valeur rationnelle ; en méme temps sont dénoncés les maux de I’indif- 
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férence religieuse, du naturalisme philosophique. D’autres condamna- 
tions atteignent Hermés, Bautain, Bonetty, Ginther, les ontologistes, 
Frohschammer, toujours 4 propos des rapports entre raison et foi. Les 
encycliques de Pie IX, la premiére (1847) et surtout celle de 1864, 
Quanta cura, 4 laquelle est joint le Syllabus ou relevé des erreurs du 
temps, reprennent les condamnations de son prédécesseur, aux ana- 
thémes contre les théories des « philosophes » en adjoignent d'autres, 
notamment contre celles des socialistes et communistes ou du libéra- 
lisme capitaliste, contraires 4 la justice dans les rapports sociaux, aux 
fondements de la famille. La derniére proposition du Syllabus, disant 
que le pape ne peut ni ne doit « se réconcilier et composer avec le pro- 
grés, avec le libéralisme et avec la civilisation moderne », émut particu- 
ligrement par sa netteté, et d’autant plus qu’en sa concision elle pouvait 
couvrir de multiples équivoques. Le « libéral » évéque d’Orléans, Dupan- 
loup, s’efforga immédiatement de clarifier celles-ci, en une brochure 
qui eut un retentissement international, et Pie [X en approuva le prin- 
cipe. L’autorité doctrinale du pape s’était affirmée dans la « définition », 
par lui seul, du dogme de |’ Immaculée Conception de la Vierge Marie 
(1854) ; le Concile du Vatican (1869-70), réunissant plus de sept cents 
évéques du monde entier ou supérieurs de religieux, définit |’infaillibi- 
lité du pape pronongant ex cathedra en matiére de doctrine ou de disci- 
pline, et fortifiait ainsi puissamment les liens qui unissent les membres 
de l’Eglise 4 leur chef ; il précisa par ailleurs avec soin et délicatesse les 
rapports entre la raison et la foi, ou la foi et la science, si l’on veut, 
question spéculative le ptus a |’ordre du jour en face du sentimentalisme 
agnostique ou du rationalisme régnants et d’une tentation de fidéisme 
irrationuel ; puis les événements l’empéchérent de continuer ses travaux, 
a peine commencés. 

Il faut prendre garde qu’a travers les négations mémes des anathémes 
toute cette ceuvre doctrinale a une haute valeur positive, en ce que parmi 
les polémiques et les incertitudes elle réaffirme et précise les principes 
qui animent la vie spirituelle catholique, et qu’elle assure ainsi une base 
solide 4 la restauration et a l’expansion de celle-ci, comme a son appro- 
fondissement. 

Or, la vitalité religieuse du catholicisme considéré comme société est 
en progrés sensible. I] se fait 14 tout un travail modeste et profond, qui 
historiquement est loin d’étre le moins important. Le clergé séculier ou 
diocésain est plus discipliné ; les synodes diocésains et provinciaux déter- 
minent mieux son statut et son action ; sa piété croit en ferveur ; son 
zéle, stimulé par le progrés de l’indifférence parmi les baptisés, croit 
aussi, méme si son « imagination pastorale est limitée » et ne sait pas 
lui faire affronter suffisamment les problémes intellectuels ou ceux que 
posent l’extension tentaculaire des grandes villes et le développement 
du prolétariat ouvrier. Les religieux ressuscitent, se réforment, se multi- 
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plient : moines, prédicateurs, missionnaires au-dela des mers. L’étonnant 
accroissement des religieuses, en tous pays, est un des faits les plus remar- 
quables: enseignantes, hospitaliéres et assistantes de toutes les miséres, 
missionnaires. La dévotion des fidéles se fait moins « concentrée », plus 
extérieure et plus humaine, et grace a cela plus intime et plus fervente en 
méme temps, sous l’effet notamment des écrits de saint Alphonse de 
Liguori et de son disciple actuel anglais, Faber : aprés la sorte de déisme 
moralisant trop fréquent au XVIII* siécle, on redécouvre les relations 
personnelles de Dieu avec chacun (Lacordaire, Newman), le Christ Dieu 
fait homme ; le culte du Sacré-Cceur, c’est-a-dire de |’Amour divin pour 
l’humanité, celui de la Vierge, y contribuent beaucoup. Cette dévotion 
est nourrie par la présence comme visible et constante du surnaturel, que 
constituent des faits de sainteté de notoriété internationale : la vie du 
curé d’Ars (f 1859), de don Bosco (f 1888), les apparitions de la Vierge, 
surtout 4 Lourdes (1858), avec les pélerinages et les guérisons. Un renou- 
veau liturgique commence (dom Guéranger), de méme qu’un renouveau 
de saine mystique (Gérres, Mgr Gay). Cette piété plus intensément 
vécue s’épanouit au dehors en « ceuvres » innombrables et multiformes, 
d’éducation, d’enseignement, d’assistance, 4 l’adresse surtout de la jeu- 
nesse, des pauvres et des malheureux : laics autant que prétres, religieux, 
religieuses et femmes du monde, s’y donnent, avec une abnégation et un 
dévouement, qui peu 4 peu feront trouver les méthodes mieux adaptées 
et plus organiques; les Conférences de saint Vincent de Paul pour la visite 
des pauvres 4 domicile (1833) méritent une mention spéciale 4 raison 
de leur rapide extension internationale. Le mouvement vers les missions 
lointaines, qu’on a dit, est une autre preuve de ferveur. Manifestations 
qui frappent l’observateur, et sont signes non équivoques du renouveau 
de vie intérieure dans le secret des Ames ; car on ne saurait les expliquer 
autrement. 

Il y a d'autres signes encore de cette vitalité. Face aux transforma- 
tions de la vie sociale issues 4 la fois du libéralisme économique et moral 
et de la « Révolution industrielle », des individualités catholiques, laics, 
prétres, évéques, en France, Allemagne, Belgique, Autriche, Angleterre, 
Suisse, Italie, commencent de dénoncer les problémes de justice que 
posent ces structures nouvelles, la nécessité de les transformer au nom de 
la conscience chrétienne : La Mennais ou tel prétre rhénan dés 1822, de 
Coux dans |’ Avenir en 1830 et Ozanam en 1848, Buss et Villeneuve- 
Bargemont devant les parlements de Bade ou de France en 1837 et 1840, 
les archevéques de Lyon, Cambrai, Rouen, Paris, en des lettres pasto- 
rales de 1837 4 1846, Ketteler dés 1848 puis comme évéque de Mayence 
en des discours et des écrits qui donnérent son orientation au programme 
de politique sociale du Zentrum, Ducpétiaux, Vogelsang, Manning, 
Mermillod, Sassoli-Tomba, pour ne citer que quelques-uns des premiers 
en date. Le souci de la réunion avec les chrétiens séparés apparait en 
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Angleterre, ou parmi les convertis russes qui 4 Paris se retrouvent 
autour de Madame Swetchine, comme en Allemagne, Autriche, Italie 
et 4 Rome méme (cardinal Reisach et dom Pitra). Et l’on devrait énu- 
mérer les personnages ouvertement catholiques, peu nombreux mais 
parfois éminents, qui en tous pays commencent de se rencontrer 4 nou- 
veau dans les lettres et les arts profanes, la philosophie et les sciences 
de la nature. 

Au terme d’une étude critique du pontificat de Pie [X, l’historien 
aboutit a cette conclusion capitale, valable proportionnellement aussi 
pour la premiére moitié du XIX° siécle, que « l’Eglise en sort plus reli- 
gieuse » * : ce qu'il faut entendre a la fois d’une plus grande libération 
d’avec la politique et, surtout, d’une vie spirituelle plus profonde et plus 
pure, plus efficiente dans la vie sociale méme. 


IV 


Sur la fin de son pontificat, Pie [IX avouait 4 un confident que tout 
s'était modifié autour de lui, il fallait changer de méthodes, lui était 
trop 4gé pour le faire, ce serait l’ceuvre de son successeur 7. Le nouveau 
pape, Léon XIII (1878), jadis nonce 4 Bruxelles, puis archevéque de 
Pérouse, était particulitrement préparé 4 donner 4a la « politique reli- 
gieuse » du Saint-Siége cette nouvelle orientation, par sa finesse, son 
énergie, sa haute intelligence dés longtemps penchée sur les problémes 
de son temps comme sur le renouvellement de la pensée philosophique 
catholique. Ses lettres pastorales avaient montré que « l’Eglise est la 
promotrice efficace de la vraie civilisation et du vrai progrés », qu’elle 
combat seulement les vices et les désordres propagés abusivement sous 
le couvert de ces grands mots. Avec lui, bénéficiant du prestige, du res- 
serrement centralisateur, de l’approfondissement spirituel lentement 
acquis dans la période antérieure, et sans rien désavouer des précédentes 
mises en garde, la papauté va, au plan de I’action pratique aussi bien 
qu’a celui du labeur intellectuel, guider les catholiques au devant des 
idéaux et des réalités « modernes », pour les assumer, s’y insérer, les 
pénétrer peu a peu d’esprit chrétien par une présence a la fois active 
et loyaliste. 

En Italie, devant la situation violente faite au Saint-Siége et l'état 
des esprits, l’attitude anticléricale et anticatholique des gouvernements 
ou des sociétés secrétes, les injures, les spoliations et persécutions, Léon 
XIII juge devoir maintenir la consigne de non-coopération dans le 
domaine politique, afin de sauvegarder I’intégrité religieuse de la popu- 
lation, mais il encourage |’action civique et surtout sociale. 


* R. Ausert, Le pontificat de Pie 1X (Fircne-Martin, op. cit., t. XXI), p. 
7 Mgr Czacki, cité Card. D. Ferrata, Mémoires, t. I, Rome, 1920, p. $2.38. 
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L’Allemagne voit décliner le Kulturkampf : la vigueur du parti du 
Zentrum, la fermeté de principes et l’habileté manceuvriére de Windt- 
horst, qui sait monnayer sa collaboration avec le gouvernement de Bis- 
marck pour une politique sociale, de courtoises tractations diplomati- 
ques conjointes de la part de Rome, aboutissent 4 la restauration des 
évéques, et enfin a la révision des Lois de Mai. L’arbitrage sollicité par 
Iempereur dans son différend avec l’Espagne sur les Iles Carolines 
(1883) est un hommage rendu au prestige de la papauté. Le catholicisme, 
fervent, puissamment organisé en multiples associations religieuses, est 
en plein essor, tandis que ses représentants appuient en fidéles sujets 
la politique nationale. 


Avec la Suisse de méme des négociations, favorisées par un réfé- 
rendum contraire 4 la neutralité religieuse, obtiennent une détente et 
les réinstallations d’évéques. 


Une action de la papauté en France est particuli¢rement nécessaire 
et difficile. Les catholiques, fort nombreux en fait, sont inorganisés ; 
parmi les agissants les divisions sont vives, voire passionnées: le grand 
nombre, de sympathies monarchistes et conservatrices, combat le régime 
républicain au nom de tout un systéme quasi théologique de la « contre- 
révolution » ; leur intransigeance considére comme de mauvais fréres 
ceux qui, sans assez de mesure parfois il est vrai, veulent accueillir la 
démocratie au nom du christianisme. Le parti républicain au contraire, 
vainqueur depuis 1877, présente a l’opinion nationale le progrés démo- 
cratique comme nécessairement lié a l’anticléricalisme laiciste ; dés 1880, 
appuyé de la franc-magonnerie qui s’affirme une contre-église, il com- 
mence une campagne persécutrice contre l’enseignement donné par les 
congrégations religieuses, qui aboutira 4 la suppression de celles-ci 
(1901), puis 4 la rupture avec Rome et 4 la séparation des Eglises et de 
l’Etat (1905) avec confiscation de tous les biens d’Eglise. Par des inter- 
ventions immédiates comme par ses encycliques doctrinales, Léon XIII 
s’efforcera, assez vainement, de rétablir l’union entre tous, exhortant les 
catholiques 4 accepter de fait le régime existant, qui n'est point con- 
traire 4 leur foi (ralliement), afin de pouvoir participer efficacement a 
la vie politique de leur pays. I] ne pourra empécher ces maux, mais il 
aura encouragé un nombre croissant de fidéles 4 affronter en chrétiens 
les problémes politiques et sociaux de leur époque ; le plus illustre fut 
Albert de Mun. 


Les divisions politico-religieuses entre conservateurs et libéraux se 
perpétuaient en Espagne : 1a aussi le pape pour la défense de la religion 
préche la concorde aux catholiques qui s’entredéchirent, il va jusqu’a 
blamer les journalistes « intransigeants », et nommément Ramon Nocé- 
dal pour un projet intempestif de pélerinage 4 Rome. Mémes recom- 
mandations au Portugal, ot par ailleurs d’heureuses négociations lui 
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permettent de louer le gouvernement pour avoir réglé la question du 
patroado et de l’Eglise de Goa (1886). 

En Belgique encore le pontife s’efforce d’apaiser les divergences a 
l’égard de la Constitution, afin de pouvoir mieux faire front contre la 
politique des libéraux ; plus tard, sur les solutions 4 apporter a la ques- 
tion ouvriére. Revenu au pouvoir en 1884, le parti catholique suivit 
une politique modérée, méme au point de vue scolaire. 

Avec la cour d’Angleterre Léon XIII sut entretenir des relations 
amicales. I] n’approuva point la violence des troubles irlandais (1881) ; 
il eft souhaité une légation permanente a Londres ; mais Manning 
craignit pour l’Eglise, dont la force résidait en son indépendance poli- 
tique et en l’appui des milieux populaires. Une réunion de |’anglica- 
nisme avec Rome n’efit-elle point été facilitée si la « validité des ordi- 
nations anglicanes » pouvait étre reconnue ? Des esprits distingués le 
pensérent de part et d’autre (rencontre de Lord Halifax et de M. Portal, 
1889) et le pape fit étudier le point historiquement : la conclusion fut 
négative ; mais du moins la question de l’union avait-elle été agitée dans 
lopinion et les positions religieuses clarifiées, les conversations indivi- 
duelles augmentérent. 

La situation de l’Autriche-Hongrie inquiétait 4 cause de |’influence 
croissante de |’Allemagne protestante, ne trouvant devant elle que les 
traditions joséphistes persistantes et la tonalité généralement terne du 
clergé, des religieux, des fidéles. Léon XIII tenta de promouvoir le 
relévement de la discipline monastique, d’unir les catholiques contre 
les législations de « marjage civil », ou en faveur du mouvement social 
chrétien. Par ailleurs il encouragea particuliérement les populations 
slaves de l’empire (encyclique de 1880 sur les saints Cyrille et Méthode), 
car, avec Strossmayer, il espérait trouver en eux des intermédiaires entre 
Rome et les « orthodoxes ». 

La réunion des confessions chrétiennes fut en effet l’un de ses grands 
réves ; et a cette époque dans la puissante et vaste Russie méme un intérét 
se manifestait en ce sens ; tandis que Soloviev assurait que la masse du 
peuple ignorait le fait du « schisme », le pape tenta d’entrer en contact 
avec le tsar. 

La méme préoccupation fit donner aux chrétiens unis de rite orien- 
tal, troublés, on |’a vu, de solennelles assurances que leurs institutions 
propres seraient respectées par l’Eglise Romaine (encyclique Orien- 
talium, 1894) ; l’‘apaisement revint chez les Arméniens, les Chaldéens, 
quelques unions de groupes restreints se réalisérent (Coptes). Mais les 
autorités patriarcales demeurérent sur leurs positions. 

En Amérique Latine, le Brésil, qui avait supprimé les couvents et 
persécuté les évéques réformateurs, devint république (1889) et rétablit 
les relations diplomatiques avec le Saint-Siége, quoique sous un régime 
de séparation de l’Eglise et de l’Etat. Des accords furent obtenus en 
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Colombie, en Argentine ; un concile des évéques latino-américains tenu 
a Rome en 1899 fut le point de départ d’une restauration efficace des 
institutions et de la vie religieuses, tandis que le pape exhortait les 
fidéles 4 soutenir l’ceuvre de leur clergé par l’action catholique. 
L’Eglise du Canada continue de croitre, s’étend vers l’ouest. 
L’essor du catholicisme aux Etats-Unis se développe, et est dominé 
par la figure du cardinal Gibbons. Ici encore Léon XIII entre en rapport 
avec le chef du gouvernement, Cleveland, qui lui a offert un cadeau 
pour son jubilé sacerdotal ; a l'occasion des fétes du centenaire de Chris- 
tophe Colomb (1892) il envoie un représentant, qui devient ensuite 
délégué apostolique permanent 4 Washington. L’encyclique Longinqua 
oceani (1895) dit a cette occasion la sollicitude du pape pour cette jeune 
Eglise, que la lenteur des traversées rend encore si lointaine. Rome 
calma les disputes sur la création des paroisses nationales ; la question 
dite de l’américanisme fut apaisée par une encyclique (1899). 
L’expansion des missions en Asie, Afrique, Océanie, continue de 
croitre : quelques étapes en ont été indiquées plus haut ; on se rappellera 
notamment la tentative de nonciature 4 Pékin. Avec l’augmentation des 
missionnaires, les vicariats apostoliques sont toujours multipliés. 


Les traits qui se dégagent de l’action mondiale de la papauté sont 
le souci de Léon XIII de maintenir ou établir avec tous les gouverne- 
ments des relations diplomatiques confiantes, afin de pouvoir agir en 
faveur des catholiques qui dépendent d’eux, et en méme temps celui 
d’aider 4 la paix intérieure des nations en incitant les catholiques au 
loyalisme 4 l’égard du régime existant ; aux fidéles, presque partout 
divisés entre eux sur l’attitude 4 prendre dans les affaires politico- 
religieuses, il recommande avec insistance de renoncer 4 ce qui les 
oppose afin de s’unir pour défendre ou promouvoir les biens spirituels 
qui leur sont communs ; au besoin il laisse se développer des mouve- 
ments politiques ou sociaux interconfessionnels (Allemagne, Etats-Unis). 
Action 4 la fois pacificatrice et constructive. On doit remarquer aussi 
le prestige, trés nouveau, que cette action donne si promptement 4 la 
papauté de par le monde, et qui de fagon imprévue la dédommage lar- 
gement de la perte de son Pouvoir Temporel ou des vexations qu’elle 
subit. 

Cette ceuvre s’étaie sur un enseignement doctrinal en tous domaines, 
éminemment constructif lui aussi, de vues trés hautes et pénétrantes, 
qui est: sans nul doute la note caractéristique du pontificat, et fait de 
Léon XIII l’un des trés grands papes de l’histoire. 

Sur le terrain politico-religieux les circonstances contribuérent a 
susciter des encycliques sereines et lumineuses, de nature a guider le 
jugement des fidéles comme des théologiens et a faire tomber les pré- 
jugés des non-catholiques. Elles touchent directement tous les grands 
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problémes qui passionnent le siécle. Elles défendent contre toutes les 
étatisations la valeur et la liberté spirituelle de la personne, contre I’in- 
dividualisme son insertion dans la communauté au service de ses fréres, 
les hommes. Arcanum (1880) traite de la famille, cellule fondamentale 
de toute suciété humaine ; Diuturnum (1881) montre que l’autorité dans 
l’Etat vient de Dieu, et que la désignation démocratique de son titulaire 
ne répugne nullement au dogme chrétien ; /mmortale Dei (1885) traite 
des rapports de l’Eglise et de l’Etat, deux sociétés souveraines chacune 
en leur domaine propre, mais qui doivent s’accorder sur les questions 
qui leur sont communes ; Libertas (1888), qui eut un grand retentisse- 
ment et od sont affrontées les « libertés modernes » de conscience, de 
culte, de presse, d’enseignement, etc., avec distinction de ce qui dans ces 
conceptions et aspirations est juste ou erroné au regard de la foi comme 
de la raison ; Sapientiae christianae (1890) sur les devoirs des citoyens. 

Vis-a-vis de la question sociale, l’encyclique Rerum Novarum (1891), 
qui exposa la position doctrinale de l’Eglise, fut un véritable événement. 
Elle est peut-étre celle 4 laquelle Léon XIII a le plus travaillé, 4 laquelle 
il a attaché le plus d’importance ; par elle l’Eglise, éliminée toujours 
davantage du terrain politique, intervenait « avec une autorité plus 
puissante sur un terrain bien plus vaste, celui de l’économique et du 
social » ®°. Amorcée dés les encycliques de 1878 a propos du socialisme, 
préparée par les débuts de mouvements catholiques sociaux, d’action et 
d’étude, déja ‘existants en un grand nombre de pays ®, elle dénonce 
avec force l’injustice du travail inhumain et de la condition misérable 
imposés au prolétariat -ouvrier par le capitalisme industriel libéral ; 
écartant le systéme socialiste, elle montre le reméde 4 la fois dans l’es- 
prit chrétien, qui anime de charité et de justice les rapports sociaux, dans 
les associations professionnelles autonomes, dans une intervention légis- 
lative de l’Etat complétant et validant, au service du bien commun, 
l’action individuelle et corporative. Le catholicisme social en fut par- 
tout grandement stimulé, jusqu’en Australie et jusqu’au Chili. Des 
documents subséquents (Graves de communi, 1901) apportérent des 
précisions, en vue d’aplanir ici encore les divergences entre catholiques 
sur l’interventionnisme d’Etat ou les associations purement ouvriéres, 
et de pousser a I’action. 

Plus profondément, le pape avait vu dés longtemps la nécessité de 
promouvoir la science ecclésiastique, la culture intellectuelle du clergé 
et des fidéles, pour les mettre 4 méme de penser en chrétiens et vérita- 
blement les problémes spéculatifs et pratiques de l’époque en laquelle 


SE. Sopermi, pontificato di Leone t.1, p. 447. 

* Allemagne, Autriche, France, Belgique, Suisse, Italie, Espagne, Angleterre, Etats- 
Unis ; depuis 1884, dans son évéché de Fribourg en Suisse, Mgr Mermillod réunissait 
en comité d'études sociales des représentants de six nations, et les conclusions étaient 
chaque année portées par lui 4 Léon XIII. 
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ils vivaient, de maintenir l’accord entre leur foi et les progrés des diver- 
ses sciences. Dés la seconde année de son pontificat, par l’encyclique 
Aeterni Patris (1879), il montrait dans le systéme philosophique et théo- 
logique du grand docteur médiéval S. Thomas d’Aquin, « réalisme » qui 
faisait harmonieusement leur place a la raison rigoureuse et a la révé- 
lation, le meilleur et le plus sir instrument de ce travail, qu’il voulait 
tout autre que rétrograde: il en faisait la base des études ecclésiasti- 
ques, qui allaient y puiser une nouvelle vigueur. Providentissimus (1893) 
orienta le progrés des études bibliques. En 1881 les archives si riches du 
Vatican étaient ouvertes 4 la recherche historique la plus libre. Cette 
impulsion scientifique se répercuta en effets bienfaisants qui dés lors 
se manifestérent par la parution croissante d’ouvrages de valeur, dus 
a des ecclésiastiques ou a des laics (il faut citer au moins le renouveau 
de la scolastique 4 Louvain grace 4 Mgr Mercier) ; comme c’est a elle 
qu’on doit la solidité des grandes encycliques doctrinales mémes. New- 
man fut fait cardinal. L’urgence méme d’une telle impulsion fut démon- 
trée par des mouvements aberrants dans le champ des sciences sacrées 
et dans celui de l’action sociale, qui commencérent de se manifester en 
quelques cercles vers la fin du pontificat. En Allemagne, Angleterre, 
France, Italie, Autriche, Belgique, le modernisme, au nom de la critique 
et du progrés évolutif de la pensée-et sous |’influence des travaux bibli- 
ques des protestants libéraux, tendait 4 vider de leur contenu les dogmes 
les plus essentiels, ne leur laissant plus guére qu’une signification sub- 
jective, ou bien a canoniser une action démocratique radicale ; il révéle 
au vrai surtout le manque de science et de formation théologique pro- 
fonde d’hommes épris de rénovation. I] sera condamné par Pie X (1907). 

Dans le domaine de la piété méme, 4me de la vie chrétienne et de 
son efficience, Léon XIII guide la marche en avant par de substantielles 
encycliques (dévotion a l’Eucharistie, au Saint-Esprit, 4 la Vierge Marie, 
a saint Joseph), tandis qu’il revendique la valeur des vertus que certains 
qualifient 4 tort de « passives », autant que des « actives », des voeux 
de religion, de la direction spirituelle donnée par |’Eglise (lettre Testem 
benevolentiae, 1889). Il favorise le développement des ordres religieux, 
comme la formation du clergé, les grands congrés catholiques en 
diverses nations, les congrés eucharistiques internationaux, qui débutent 
en 1881. 


Au terme d’un siécle de vicissitudes, parfois tragiques, qui ne parais- 
saient point de nature a faire augurer semblable résultat, la société 
religieuse catholique se présente revigorée en son Ame, enrichie dans 
l’explicitation de sa doctrine, fortifiée en son organisation institution- 
nelle, autour d’un Chef respecté toujours davantage, méme au dehors, 
recommengant de rayonner véritablement, en tous domaines, au sein 
d’un monde en transformation, |’évangile de son Fondateur. 
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GANDHIAN THOUGHT AND ITS EFFECT ON INDIAN LIFE 


r is difficult to compress in a small compass ‘Gandhian Thought’. 
There was not a department of life which was outside the scope 
of his comprehensive philosophy. Whatever concerns life concerned 

him—the inner life of the individual, his life in society and the institu- 
tion under which he lives and works, his joy and sorrow, his virtue and 
his sin. His reforming zeal extended from the cleansing of the lavatory 
to the cleansing of the soul. Further, his thought is so interwoven with 
the life he led that its study becomes necessary to fully understand and 
appreciate his thought. He lived even as he thought. His thought evolved 
with his life. It is, therefore, the best commentary on his thought. To 
study all this would require volumes. I would, therefore, in this paper, 
the scope of which is strictly limited, confine myself to the statement 
of the most salient points of his philosophy, emphasising his role as a 
social revolutionary. For this it is necessary to study his thought against 
the background of contemporary history. 

The distinguishing mark of modern times is the idea of ‘progress’. 

It was most marked in the 19th century. It covered every field of 
thought and activity. Great strides were made in knowledge, science and 
technology. Distance was annihilated by travel facilities on land, sea 
and air. There was greater sense of security and peace. People moved 
freely from one country to another. There was greater mutual under- 
standing and comradeship. Any calamity in any part of the world 
evoked almost universal sympathy, help and succour. In some advanced 
countries of the West men became progressively more educated, cul- 
tured and refined. Health, comfort and happiness were on the increase. 
Autocracy of Kings, Princes and oligarchies was yielding place to de- 
mocracy. Hereditary distinctions were disappearing and there was 
greater equality. In the economic field there was greater production 
and freer movement of goods produced. The rights of workers in the 
field and factory were progressively recognised. In the international 
world there was greater co-operation, specially in the fields of know- 
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ledge, art and communications. Efforts were made to settle interna- 
tional disputes through political Conferences and International Courts. 
Steps were taken to mitigate the horrors of war through the services of 
the International Red Cross organisation. Greater regard was paid to the 
rights of the neutrals. There was all round progress. True, this was 
confined to a section of humanity in the West. But progressively, with 
the advance of democracy and the ideal of social justice and equality, 
these benefits were spreading to other countries and classes. Several 
Colonial countries were carrying on liberation movements that had the 
sympathy and support of enlightened and liberal people everywhere. 
The general advance was so great and rapid that it appeared that the 
dreams of the reformers, philosophers and poets of perpetual peace 
and continuous progress, were soon to be realised and wherever an 
enlightened man went he could truly say, “This is my country”. 

How is it that today these optimistic hopes of a brighter future for 
humanity have almost disappeared and there is apprehension and fear 
for the future ? This is due to the unprecedented cruelty, violence and 
immorality of the last two global wars. Even when there is no war its 
tensions continue, creating mutual suspicion, distrust and fear among 
nations. Inspite of the annihilation of distance through travel facilities 
foreign travel has become more difficult. It has been encumbered by 
passports, visas, custom barriers, identity cards and letters. A foreigner, 
however peaceful his intentions, is treated with suspicion as a spy or a 
fifth columnist. In spite of the Press and the Radio the dissemination 
of news has become more difficult. There are countries from where all 
except approved news is cut off by what is called the iron curtain. 
Physical barriers have diminished, but war and its continuous tension 
have erected moral and psychological barriers of suspicion and fear, 
hard to overcome. The constant threat of global war has adversely af- 
fected peoples’ rights and liberties, in democracies. These are becom- 
ing increasingly centralised, bureaucratic, complex and formal. Indivi- 
duals are deprived of their human and civil rights on the least pretext. 
Science has put the terribly destructive nuclear weapons in the hands 
of a few nations, whose rivalries threaten world peace. It is now plain 
to everybody that, if international disputes are to be settled through 
the use of nuclear weapons, there is hope neither for human civilisation 
of any sort, nor for the human race. International politics, based upon 
amoral conduct, has also adversely affected individual and social mora- 
lity. Mutual suspicion and distrust, corruption, bribery and black- 
marketing are everywhere on the increase. Belief in moral values has 
given place to almost universal cynicism. 

The chief cause for this state of things, Gandhiji holds, is the con- 
fusion that prevails in our moral standards and values. These in the 
case of individuals in their social intercourse have been different 
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throughout the centuries from those that have regulated intergroup 
relations. This is especially so among political groups called nations. 
While social intercourse between individuals is progressively based 
upon mutual help, cooperation and trust, political relations, especially 
international, are characterised by selfishness, cunning, distrust and 
violence. Here might alone is right and success its justification. While 
in their social relations individuals are enjoined by the current moral 
code to act as neighbours and on occasions to sacrifice their self interest 
for others, groups and nations are enjoined to consider each other as 
actual or potential enemies. No nation can ever sacrifice what it con- 
siders its self interest for that of another. This mutual distrust and 
enmity is aggravated a thousandfold in war. It unleashes the lowest and 
basest of human passions. But it does this under the guise of patriotism, 
bravery, sacrifice and even altruism. The individual citizen is thus un- 
consciously betrayed into anti-social conduct of which he would be 
ashamed in social life. 

Closely connected with this dual morality is the idea that the dif- 
ferences among groups and nations can be solved through hate, violence 
and war. It is forgotten that here, as in social life, evil cannot be cured 
by evil, nor can hate be conquered by hate. Satan can not be exorcised 
by Satan. Violence, when successful, can bring about at best abject 
submission. It cannot bring about reconciliation. People do not get 
reconciled with those who successfully murder their near and dear 
ones, ravage their country and destroy their hearths and homes. The 
defeated party will only wait for opportunities to retaliate. This is 
what has been actually happening in the international field. The ques- 
tions then arises : Is there any other way to solve international animo- 
sity leading to mass destruction ? This is the problem that Gandhiji 
attempts to solve. 

He holds that life cannot be divided as at present into air-tight 
compartments, political, economic and social, individual and group. 
All human activities are inter-dependent and co-related. It is there- 
fore necessary to work out a synthesis between the different facets of 
life. This, Gandhiji believes, can be achieved on the basis of a com- 
mon morality. The moral standards that guide civilized human beings 
in their individual conduct in society must also regulate economic and 
political groups in their dealings with each other. Differing moral 
standards create conflicting loyalties, resulting in external and inter- 
nal tensions. In the individual, divided loyalties create a split perso- 
nality. In the economic and political fields they create contradictions 
and maladjustments which are at the root of violence, revolution and 
war. It is therefore necessary to moralise economic, political and inter- 
national relations. It must be considered as wrong and immoral to de- 
ceive, exploit or slaughter fellow beings for economic, political and 
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ideological reasons as for any other reason. Political and group rela- 
tions, as individual and social relations, must be rationalised, mora- 
lised and humanised. If these are not regulated by moral standards, 
they will be regulated by violence and war, creating future maladjust- 
ments. The need to moralise group relations is the greater, as the low 
standards here ultimately affect adversely individual and social con- 
duct. There can be no justice and freedom in social life if moral chaos 
prevails in the international field. Actions of individuals even as mem- 
bers of groups cannot but have their appropriate results, Karma. Ulti- 
mately the whole outlook gets warped. The tendency is for Dr. Jekyll 
to become Mr. Hyde. 

If, therefore, hate, violence and war are to be avoided, humanity 
must recognise the need of moral values in political, and inter-group 
life as it does in social life. It must recognise that there can be no two 
consciences, one individual and another group, one repelled by in- 
justice and cruelty and the other countenancing these and rejoicing 
in them. Gandhiji says : “We have to make Truth and Non-Violence 
matters not merely for individual practice, but for practice by groups, 
communities and nations.” When this is done, it will not be very dif- 
ficult to devise external machinery for easing inter-group and inter- 
national tensions and establishing world peace. So long as groups, com- 
munities and nations do not feel the need of regulating their conduct 
by certain recognised moral principles, any mechanically devised world 
organisation would fail. 

Gandhiji considers certain moral categories or principles as hav- 
ing universal validity. They are the norms and the standards to measure 
human conduct. These principles are truth, non-violence and a scrupu- 
lous regard for means. These are inter-dependent. Wherever there is 
violence, sooner or later, untruth will creep in. Untruth itself is a species 
of violence. However, it has often happened that even those who gene- 
rally believe in Truth and Non-Violence have not hesitated to use other 
means to achieve desirable ends. Fanatics of all faiths and creeds have 
tried to accomplish approved ends by morally doubtful means. For the 
sake of saving their soul, men and women have been through the ages 
put in dungeons, tortured, crucified and burnt on the stake. If in the 
past, religious doctrines and dogmas were sought to be established by 
means that are immoral, today economic, political, national and racial 
creeds are sought to be established by means that are immoral. Napo- 
leon declared that he would establish liberty, equality and fraternity 
at the mouth of the cannon. Today democratic freedom and communist 
equality are sought to be established through nuclear weapons. The 
two sides claim to work for laudable ends of freedom, equality and 
world peace. However, they seek to accomplish their ends by means that 
are diametrically opposed to the end. Apart from such a view being 
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immoral, it is illogical and unscientific. Every act must have its appro- 
priate effect. It is not act as end alone that bears fruit. As a matter of 
fact, every act is in pursuance of the end. The end is merely the finale 
of a series of acts undertaken as means. If then each action must have 
its appropriate effect, good actions create good results and bad actions 
evil results, Karma. Immoral means ultimately adversely affect the 
end in view. If then desirable ends are necessary, moral means to 
achieve them are no less necessary. 


However, insistence on moral means does not, with Gandhiji, mean 
that injustice and tyranny are to be tolerated. That will solve no prob- 
lem. Gandhiji working in the sociological field believed that evil must 
be resisted and eliminated. Men cannot put up with injustice and tyran- 
ny indefinitely. If redress does not come through peaceful means it 
will be sought, as we have said, through hate and violence. These have 
not so far brought humanity any nearer to its civilised goal. They have 
rather increased world tension and fear. Gandhiji has therefore de- 
vised a non-violent way of resisting evil. Such resistance leaves no re- 
sidue of evil Karma. 


But, asks the sceptic, are Truth and Non-Violence really final 
values ? Take the idea of Truth. Under certain circumstances it may 
amount to the betrayal of one’s group or nation. It may be disloyalty, 
even treason. What does this mean ? It only means that not truth but 
some other value is the final value in the pursuit of which truth can 
be sacrificed. This may be the good of the family, tribe, nation or 
race as conceived by -those in authority. There seems to be no escape 
from some final value. But the advantage of one’s group is often 
opposed to that of another. This means there can be no common stan- 
dards of conduct or judgment. Each group is judge in its own case. If 
this happened within an organised society or nation, what would be 
the result ? There would be the utmost confusion. Each will go his own 
way. It is only some commonly-recognised values and standards of con- 
duct that bind society together. In absence of this there can be no ex- 
pectation of future conduct. Each individual will be a law unto himself. 


This is what is actually happening in the international field. The 
only value recognised here is that of convenience and each nation con- 
ceives its convenience in its own way. The result is that whoever can 
command the big stick and use it successfully stands vindicated. 


There is yet another aspect of this problem which must be considered. 
It often happens that what is good for a group or a nation is decided 
by its leaders, be they kings, warriors or dictators, men like Chengiz 
Khan, Napoleon, Hitler, Stalin or ambitious politicians. They may be, 
as they have often been in history, pirates, free-booters and thugs. It 
is they who decide what is good for individuals to think and do. They 
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can change morality and even history at will. It has often been done. 
Value is created by their convenience. There is no such thing as truth. 
It is these dictators and political leaders and their machinations that 
have brought the world today to the brink of a precipice. 

Gandhiji believes that such people and the means they employ can 
never achieve good ends. What is achieved is apparent and temporary 
success. Truth cannot be subordinated to mathematical calculation of 
profit and loss, measured in the scales of convenience and success. Gand- 
hiji says : “I have striven all of my life for the liberation of India, but 
if I get it only by violence I would not want it.” Because that will be 
no real freedom. He firmly believes that the righteous will never come 
to grief. Further, in terms of the Gita, he holds that results are not in 
human hands. They are always uncertain. He says, “I consider it wrong 
to expect certainties in the world where all else but God, that is Truth, 
is an uncertainty. All that happens about and around us is uncertain, 
transient. But there is a Supreme Being hidden therein and one would 
be blessed if one could catch a glimpse of that Certainty, and hitch 
one’s wagon to it. The quest for truth is the summum bonum of life.” 

Gandhiji however does not apply the principle of non-violence as 
the mystics do. They do not resist evil. They throw the responsability 
of judgment upon God for “He alone knows the hearts of men.” Christ 
said, “Resist not evil”... “Whoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other too,” etc. This however does not mean that the 
mystics did not oppose evil. Their resistance was moral and psycholo- 
gical. They believed that the evil doer, if instead of being resisted or 
punished, is invited to do his worst, is thrown back upon himself. He 
does not expect such conduct. He is taken by surprise and is shocked 
into self-analysis. Thus sometimes he turns over a new leaf. Such seem- 
ing encouragement of evil and internal and psychological resistance is 
designed to reform the individual. Whether it can also end political 
and inter-group tyranny and injustice are matters which have never 
been tried in history by the mystics. They do not act on the plane of 
group relations. Their object is the salvation of the individual. 

Gandhiji however does judge and resist. Even though he judges 
he feels that human judgment cannot be infallible. Therefore, he is 
humble. He resists evil without inflicting injury. As a matter of fact 
he considers evil almost as a distemper, a disease. The patient suffer- 
ing from it is to be cured and not killed. He has therefore evolved a 
way of resisting evil through the employment of peaceful means with- 
out deviating from truth. The organisation of non-violent resistance 
takes the form of civil disobedience, non-cooperation and downing of 
tools. He believes that tyranny and injustice prosper on the active or 
passive co-operation of the victims. Co-operation is rendered through 
fear or narrow self-interest or both. If the victims shed their fear and 
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are prepared to sacrifice their narrow self-interests and withdraw co- 
operation injustice would not be able to function or prosper. 

This method of resistance has been tried for the last hundred years 
in the industrial field with conspicuous success. It has secured labour 
the rights undreamt of before—fair wages, short hours of work, holi- 
days with pay, medical aid, compensation for injury, insurance, old 
age pensions, elimination of child labour, restriction on women labour, 
maternity leave with pay, etc. There are at present schemes for co- 
sharing of profits and for joint management in industry. This has been 
achieved through non-violent resistance. Gandhiji’s non-violent resis- 
tance followed the same external method. However, the spirit behind 
his conception is different. Labour’s non-violent opposition is due to 
the consciousness of military weakness. There is no element of charity 
in it. Rather it is full of anger and hate. Gandhiji’s non-cooperation on 
the other hand is not born of weakness. It is a fearless force, active in 
charity. There is no hatred of the opponent. Gandhiji never thinks in 
terms of enemies. He has none—personal or national. Therefore, instead 
of calling his opposition as passive resistance or non-cooperation, he 
calls it by the more significant and positive term, Satyagraha, stead- 
fastness in truth. This is possible only through active love and a scrupu- 
lous regard for truth. 

If Gandhiji’s non-violence is not of the mystic type, neither is it 
of the pacifist variety. The ordinary pacifist considers violence as the 
greatest evil. Gandhiji does not think so. Rather he considers cowardice 
and fear as man’s greatest enemies. He therefore wants people to shed 
their fear first. A persoh in the grip of fear is capable of bearing any 
humiliation and tolerating any tyranny. He is capable of committing 
any crime. After all violence is something positive and active, fear is 
negative and passive. A fearful man suffers from deficiency. It is not 
want of deficiency that make men moral. Violence is vitality misdirected. 
When properly directed it can be turned to higher purposes. It is be- 
cause of this that often great sinners have turned into saints. 

The first problem therefore that Gandhiji attempts to tackle is fear. 
This he did whether in South Africa or in India. Before Gandhiji came 
to the political field, his country lived in the grip of fear of the foreig- 
ner and his agents. Gandhiji eliminated this fear—fear of the foreign 
rulers, the poiice, the magistracy, the jail, lathi blows and even bullets. 
National workers charged with sedition, instead of seeking legal assis- 
tance as before, admitted their guilt and said that preaching sedition 
against foreign rule was their national duty, Dharma. They said British 
Government in India was ‘Satanic’. 

In this connection, I remember an incident in Champaran (Bihaar), 
where Gandhiji initiated a movement against the cupidity, rapacity and 
tyranny of the white planters over the tenants, and where a planter’s 
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men looted a village. The villagers fled in terror leaving their women- 
folk behind. When Gandhiji heard this he was highly indignant. He 
told the villagers that if they could not resist non-violently they should 
have resisted violently. The worst thing that they did was to flee in 
fear. That was not non-violence. It was cowardice. Says the Mahatma, 
“Peace with cowardice is much worse than a battlefield with bravery.” 
Gandhiji admired the bravery and patriotism of the violent revolutio- 
naries in India. He appreciated them better than those who offered 
no resistance to foreign rule though they were apparently non-violent. 
Non-violence for Gandhiji was not a passive virtue. He says : “I would 
rather have India resort to arms in order to defend her honour than 
that she should in a cowardly manner, become or remain a hopeless 
victim of her own dishonour. If we do not know how to defend our- 
selves, our women and our places of worship by the force of suffering, 
non-violence, we must at least be able to defend all these by fighting.” 
But violence was not Gandhiji’s way nor did he feel that it would usher 
in real freedom, the freedom of his conception. 

Gandhiji’s non-violence is graded. The lowest in the scale is the 
man who out of fear will not resist injustice and tyranny. He is not 
non-violent, but a coward. Higher than this is the violent soldier. He 
takes up arms against injustice and is brave enough, if need be to lay 
down his life. The soldier, though brave, lacks true courage born of fear- 
lessness. He relies upon arms and cunning strategy. However, this vio- 
lent resistance is superior to cowardice. Gandhiji, therefore, held that 
the resistance of China against Japan and Poland against Germany in 
World War II, though not non-violent, was a near approach to it. Higher 
than the soldier is the physically non-violent resister. He is non-violent 
out of necessity because he cannot hope to organise violent resistance 
with any possibility of success. He eschews physical violence, but not 
hate. Though brave enough to suffer for a good cause, he is not fearless. 
However today, when war threatens the very existence of man on this 
planet, this kind of non-violence is not to be despised. It saves humanity 
from great misery, cruelty and senseless slaughter. This non-violence 
Gandhiji called as the non-violence of the weak. It was weak but not 
cowardly. The highest in the scale is the non-violence of the strong. 
He is non-violent in thought, word and deed. For him non-violence is 
not an expedient or a policy but the law of his life. He is not only brave, 
but also fearless. Without injuring others he is prepared to lay down 
his life in resisting injustice and tyranny. This highest form of non- 
violence is active and dynamic and is full of love, what the Bible calls 
charity. It correctly diagnoses the causes of injustice and exploitation 
in the world. It makes a distinction between a bad system and the men 
who run it. The system may be unjust and cruel, but the men and 
women who are its agents may not necessarily be cruel and unjust. 
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Generally they are ordinary human beings whose behaviour is normal 
when they are not obliged to run an unjust system. It is therefore not 
the human agents, by and large innocent, who are to be destroyed, but 
the system under which they work. Gandhiji believes that every human 
being, however degraded, is redeemable. The opposition to the system 
without ill-will and hatred towards individuals sometimes works for 
their reform. 

Further, Gandhiji does not believe in violent punishment because 
generally it is inflicted in anger and hatred and often takes the form 
of revenge. Where, therefore, resistance is to be offered he advocates 
non-violent methods. Sometimes such resistance appears to be a form 
of coercion, but the motive is never that. It is to use such non-violent 
means as would make indulgence in evil difficult, painful and not worth- 
while. In this kind of non-violence something of the keenness and quality 
of the mystic’s non-resistance is probably lost ; but the loss is com- 
pensated by the range and extent of the non-violence practised and 
the social results achieved. Further, while non-resistance can be prac- 
tised by the select and the spiritual elite, non-violent resistance can, 
under proper training, guidance and leadership, be practised by average 
men and women. It creates habits of non-violence which in course of 
time develop into permanent attitudes. 

The non-violence of the average citizen in civil life is of this nature. 
Generations of people have earned their livelihood and settled their 
disputes without external violence. They have thus acquired peaceful 
habits, socially transmitted. This is aided by the upbringing and edu- 
cation of the growing ‘child in civilized society. The result is that a 
vast number of people will not under ordinary circumstances indulge 
in theft and physical violence. In doing so they generally do not think 
in terms of social obliquy, the magistrate or the police. It is as in spiri- 
tual training, the prophet preaches the inner and psychological con- 
version, a change of heart, rebirth. Yet he accepts from the many even 
mechanical observance of his instructions. He knows that this creates 
desirable habits which in course ripen into a conversion of the heart. 
Those who mechanically follow right rules and injunctions, “they too 
have their reward.” In the case of some who joined Gandhiji and prac- 
tised external non-violence it has come to pass that the constant and 
intelligent practice thereof, under proper leadership, has induced in 
them iazer faith and belief. 

But Gandhiji was not only a statesman and a social reformer. He 
was also a man of religion. He is known as Mahatma. What we have 
discussed so far is his moral way of fighting evil in society. But what 
about the salvation of the soul or self-realisation, which too was his 
great preoccupation ? For this he accepts the highest teachings of the 
Gita. He wants all social, political and economic work not only to be 
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guided by canons of morality but to be undertaken and performed in 
a spirit of detachment, a Higher Indifference, which is neither elated 
by success nor depressed by failure. Non-violent action in the socio- 
logical field must be performed in a spirit of dedication. One has to be 
the non-violent soldier of God, that is Truth. Here the Yogi and the 
non-violent Commissar meet in a higher synthesis, which is true both 
to earth and heaven. 

But Gandhiji is not satisfied with merely elaborating a non-violent 
method of resistance for the settlement of political and group conflicts 
and redressing wrongs. He has also shown a way to avoid internal 
social, economic and political conflicts. These often lead to internatio- 
nal conflicts and war. For instance, modern imperialism is intimately 
connected with capitalist economics. Therefore, along with showing a 
non-violent way of resistance, Gandhiji has devised a political, social 
and economic programme for minimising internal tensions and con- 
flicts. In the economic field Gandhiji advocates decentralised industry. 
Here the instruments of production are not in the hands of the capital- 
ists but belong to the workers. This eliminates exploitation, factory 
conditions of work and over-urbanisation, with all its attendant evils. 
Whatever industry, due to modern requirements, cannot be decentra- 
lised must be nationalised or socialised. This does not mean, as has 
often been mistakenly thought, that Gandhiji is against the use of 
machines and mechanical power. Only he does not want the subordina- 
tion of man to the machine or mechanical power. He says : 


“How can I be against all machinery when I know that even this body is a 
most delicate piece of machinery. The spinning wheel is a machine... What [ 
object to is the craze for machinery. The craze is for what they call labour-saving 
machinery. Men go on ‘saving labour’ till thousands are without work and thrown 
on the open streets to die of starvation. I want to save time and labour, not for 
a fraction of mankind but for all. I want the concentration of wealth, not in the 
hands of a few, but in the hands of all... The machine should not tend to atrophy 
the limbs of man. Factories run by power-driven machinery should be nationa- 
lised, State-controlled. The supreme consideration is man.” 


Decentralised industry must be co-ordinated with agriculture under 
a system of farmers with economic holdings or working independently 
or in co-operation. The free artisans and peasants make better material 
for democracy than urban or rural proletariat working for wages. Such 
an economic order, where both agriculture and industry are decentra- 
lised and co-ordinated, would minimise points of internal tension and 
conflict. Centralised big industry, organised on a capitalistic basis, pro- 
duces injustice, exploitation, imperialism and war, and in the process 
destroys real democracy and endangers international peace. On the 
other hand, centralised big industry communistically organised leads 
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in effect to State capitalism, which cannot function without the expert, 
the bureaucrat and ultimately the dictator. The state that concentrates 
not only political but also economic power in its hands cannot in the 
nature of things be democratic. Everything in such a state tends to be- 
come political. No organisation, whether religious, social, economic or 
cultural, except the State, can have any influence or power over the 
people. In such a society free expression of opinion and discussion would 
not be possible, as all instruments of free expression on a wide scale 
are owned by the State. 

Nor was Gandhiji against the use of mechanical power. His objec- 
tion was against centralisation and overurbanisation and using mecha- 
nical power when human hands remained idle. If power could be equit- 
ably supplied to the villagers in their own homes, Gandhiji had no ob- 
jection to its use. Electricity meets these requirements. It can be car- 
ried to long distances and distributed in quantities required. What- 
ever helps human hands without keeping them useless and whatever 
mitigates the drudgery of the villager was welcome to Gandhiji. He 
Says : 

; “If we could have electricity in every village home, I should not mind the 
villagers plying their instruments and tools with the help of electricity. But then 
the village communities or the State would own power houses, just as the villages 
have their grazing pastures. But where there is no electricity and no machinery, 
what are idle hands to do? Will you give them work or would you have their 
owners cut them down for want of work ? I would prize every invention of science 
made for the benefit of all... The heavy machinery for work of public utility 
which cannot be undertaken by human labour has its inevitable place, but all 
that would be owned by the State and used entirely for the benefit of the people.” 


In the social field, Gandhiji worked for equality, not through vio- 
lent revolutionary action, but through moral persuasion and example, 
and, if need be, by satyagraha. Not only did he want the removal of 
the “sin”, as he called it, of untouchability, but also the elimination of 
all distinctions of superiority and inferiority due to birth, ability or the 
nature of service rendered. For him the work of the weaver, the mecha- 
nic and the scavenger was social service. If properly performed, it is 
as exalted as that of the politician or the administrator. He called him- 
self a cultivator and a weaver. He and the inmates of his Ashram per- 
formed all the so-called menial services, including the work of scaveng- 
ing. The Ashram was a colony where the Communist ideal of “from 
each according to ability and to each according to want” was carried 
out voluntarily. 

In the political field, Gandhiji stands for democracy. But he feels 
that democracy can best function in small units where people gene- 
rally know and come in contact with each other and public opinion is 
vigilant. Centralised democracy becomes formal and bureaucratic. 
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Gandhiji, therefore, wants as much of effective local self-government 
in the rural areas as is consistent with the unity of the country. The 
India of his conception was to consist of semi-independent republics 
which manage all their local affairs themselves, including the adminis- 
tration of justice and keeping the peace. Gandhiji thus stands for devo- 
lution of political power. For all this transformation of society he 
advocated a democratic method of education through fruitful activity 
and craft work. 

How can Gandhiji’s weapon of satyagraha work best ? The com- 
munity that wants to use the weapon of satyagraha must progressively 
shed injustice and iniquity from its own ranks. For instance, to fit itself 
for satyagraha against foreign rule, India must cease to treat millions 
of its countrymen as untouchables. The idea of caste superiority must 
be given up. Religious fanaticism and exclusiveness must cease. Econo- 
mic exploitation of the Indian masses by landlords and capitalists, Indian 
or foreign, must be progressively eliminated. Basic education through 
activity must be free and universal. Gandhiji held that India lost her 
freedom because its citizens neglected their national right. These must 
now be performed. He, therefore, called his movement as one of natio- 
nal ‘purification’. The schemes of his constructive programme were de- 
vised for the establishment within India of a non-violent equalitarian 
order free from social, economic and political exploitation. 

The importance of the idea of national purification can be appre- 
ciated if we compare the Indian national struggle with like movements 
in the West. When the American colonies fought against British rule, 
it never occurred to the Founding Fathers there that their demand for 
justice at the hands of the British was in any way inconsistent with 
their denial of freedom and justice to their negro slaves. Nor did they 
think that their economic and social life was based upon inequality 
and exploitation. In other countries too liberation movements were not 
conceived in terms of national purification. Internal social and econo- 
mic reform towards greater justice and equality had to wait upon sub- 
sequent struggles of the dispossessed and the downtrodden. Gandhiji 
worked simultaneously for the double revolution, the political and the 
social. 

Not only was the community mind to be reformed but the indivi- 
dual satyagrahi had to discipline himself for the non-violent fight as 
well as for the task of social reconstruction. The satyagrahi’s discipline 
is achieved through enlightened participation in both these activities. 
A satyagrahi must, in his individual life, progressively cultivate non- 
violence and truth. He must try to avoid living on the exploitation of 
others. He must participate in some physical activity of a productive 
nature. He must shed from his life the ideas of superiority and infe- 
riority. He must give up religious intolerance and exclusiveness. If 
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he is habituated to intoxicating drinks or drugs, he must give them up. 
He must practise swadeshi and prefer articles made through decen- 
tralised industry free from exploitation. In short, the satyagrahi must 
himself live an integrated life based on the moral law. 

Gandhiji often said that a satyagrahi must be a believer in God, 
but then his conception of God was peculiarly his own. He said that 
Ram, whose name he chanted, was not a historical person but the Ram 
who resided in every human heart and in the Universe. Sometimes 
Gandhiji identifies God with the moral law. He says : “Truth is God.” 
Whoever acts in accordance with the basic principles of morality is 
for Gandhiji a spiritual person, whether he believes in one or many 
Gods or no God, whether Hindi, Muslim, Sikh, Christian, etc. Every- 
one, to whatever faith he belongs, is a true believer if he has a living 
faith in higher than merely material values. Gandhiji’s spirituality is 
not bound with any school of metaphysics, philosophy or any particular 
ceremony, mode of ritual or worship. His prayer is not petition for 
material goods or advantages. It is an inner probing and self-analysis 
and the raising of the individual’s spirit in adoration to some “unde- 
finable Higher Power”, which one feels to be there, but whose existence 
one cannot demonstrate through logic and reason but which manifests 
itself in universal love. 

It will be objected that the conditions laid down by Gandhiji are 
too ideal and few can come up to the required standard. The standard 
prescribed is of course ideal and there will always be a gulf between 
the ideal and the achievement. Only a few can fulfil the ideal. How- 
ever, Gandhiji held that if the leaders keep high standards the followers 
will not fail. They may work mechanically but they will work with 
honest zeal. He therefore, while he made a universal appeal, always 
approached first the established leadership. He however never ceased 
to educate the masses to an intelligent understanding of his ideas through 
the language they understood. Gandhiji was a great educator of the 
common man. 


It will not be out of place here to formulate the basic postulates of 
Gandhiji’s thought. These are : 
1. Belief in God that is Truth. 
2. Brotherhood of man. 
8. Supremacy of the moral law, with its basic principles of truth, 
non-violence and purity of means. 
4. The moral law to apply equally to individual as to group life. 
5. Action, individual or group, in the light of the moral law to be 
performed unattached. 
These postulates are interconnected. For instance, unless one be- 
lieves in the brotherhood of man one cannot have active love for one’s 
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neighbour. Brotherhood of man for Gandhiji means as in Vedantic 
philosophy that one Self resides in all humanity and pervades the uni- 
verse, or as the Bible puts it, “love thy neighbours as thyself” and “ye 
are one of another”. All humanity is one family. Therefore, Gandhiji 
often said satyagraha is what we practise in the family. However vio- 
lently we may disagree in the family we do not use violence. Satya- 
graha thus works equally in the family, the class, the nation and huma- 
nity. It can be put in practice by the individual and the group. The 
individual here need not wait for the organisation of the group as in 
war. Alone and by himself he can oppose tyranny and vindicate truth. 
Gandhiji says: “A call may come which one dare not neglect, cost 
what it may... When the neglect of the call means a denial of God, 
civil disobedience becomes a peremptory duty.” It is this individual 
satyagraha that was practised by Socrates and Jesus Christ and many 
reformers and prophets throughout history. They and their like have 
ever vindicated the lone dignity of man against all odds. Satyagraha 
is thus a universal principle of life that works in all human relations. 


Brotherhood of man means that humanity is one. As the individual 
cannot lead a healthy and integrated life without the nation being 
properly and justly organised, groups and nations cannot prosper ex- 
cept as integral parts of one humanity. It is, therefore, that as human 
civilisation advances there is a tendency towards wider and wider 
groupings. Further, historical experience shows that no human problem 
can be solved in isolation. If slavery is to be eliminated it must be eli- 
minated everywhere. Hunger and poverty are no more national prob- 
lems. They are global. The problems of population cannot be tackled 
except on international basis. Disease cannot be eliminated from one 
nation alone. The postal, the telegraph, the radio and the television 
systems have become almost universal. The tendency in all human know- 
ledge is to become international. The great works of religion and philo- 
sophy and literature are no more the exclusive possessions of a tribe 
or a nation. The Upanishads, the Gita, the Bible, the Koran and the 
Buddhistic scriptures, the works of great writers of all countries and 
climes are all today the treasures of common humanity. They are 
“world classics”. Every effort to confine ideas, systems of thought and 
knowledge, theoretical or practical, spiritual or material, fails. 


If there is to be world peace, and it is clear that it cannot be achieved 
through war and violence, it can only be achieved through the recog- 
nition of the idea of the brotherhood of man, without distinction of 
caste, creed, nation, race, political ideology or stage of civilisation. 
Individuals and groups must function non-violently through mutual 
aid and co-operation. Whatever human advance has been achieved 
and universalised so far has been through mutual goodwill and co- 
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operation. Whenever there is conflict, and to the extent there is con- 
flict, co-operation and interconnection break down and diplomatic 
relations cease. The postal and telegraph connections are snapped and 
radio connections interfered with. Exchange of goods and services stops. 
All mutual contact through art, literature and science ceases for the 
time being. Yet such are the needs of humanity that most of these con- 
tacts are indirectly, though partially, resumed through neutral agencies. 
The pity is that humanity is not yet intelligent, wise and moral enough 
to recognise and accept the obvious idea that it constitutes one family. 


Satyagraha, unlike pacifism as ordinarily understood, does not view 
war as an isolated phenomenon. War is only the symptom of deeper 
distempers. War, as many other human problems, is intimately con- 
nected with our lives, individual and social. It is the reflection of our 
conflicts and contradictions, born of anger, hate, passion, pride, cupi- 
dity, fear, egotism and inordinate ambition and lust for power. If we 
want peace we must as individuals or nations begin with ourselves. We 
cannot allow the causes of war in our individual and collective life to 
remain and yet expect it to be eliminated from the world. There must 
therefore be an integration of life, individual and collective, on the 
basis of a commonly recognised moral law. War is a distemper. Peace 
is a harmony. World peace means world harmony, the harmony of an 
orchestra, where every instrument is well and properly tuned for the 
central purpose. 


What is the meaning of the supremacy of the moral law ? It means 
that we have to follow ‘its light whatever the consequences to us and 
ours. Moral law does not calculate in terms of apparent and immediate 
success. It is its own standard and justification. No amount of mathe- 
matical calculation, however nicely made in terms of pleasure, utility, 
progress or success can give us the inner peace, content and calm hap- 
piness as the steady following of the moral law. Prudential conduct 
and playing for success or safety can result only in opportunist con- 
duct. This does not mean that morality cannot satisfy calculations based 
on reason. It only means that it cannot do this always and in terms of 
immediate or material success. Gandhiji, therefore, like every moral 
reformer before him, relies on some of kind of Faith, as he was wont 
to say “not opposed to reason”. As the world stands today, the morally 
good have materially rather a raw deal. Moral conduct, under these 
circumstances, becomes a kind of slow martyrdom. Every man may 
not pay the supreme price of life, but unless one is very fortunate one 
has to bear the cross from day to day. But even giving up one’s life in 
a good cause, is it really the end or a new life, a resurrection ? And 
how have spirituality, morality and all higher values found currency 


in the world ? It is through the martyrdom of man. Even such things 
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as political freedom and economic equality have triumphed through 
the sufferings of men and women renewed from generation to genera- 
tion. Gandhiji’s ultimate triumph too was martyrdom. But it was not 
the end. It was the beginning of a new chapter in the onward march 
of humanity. 


EFFECT ON INDIAN LIFE 


What has been the effect of Gandhiji’s thought on Indian life ? It 
is too early to assess this accurately. In history it has often happened 
that the thought of a reformer had no immediate effect on the life of 
his people. But if a new idea makes for social progress, it exerts its in- 
fluence in course of time. Near the end of his life, it appeared that the 
central idea of Gandhiji’s thought, non-violence, was repudiated by 
his people. The smouldering fires of communalism burst forth in a new 
frenzy as the time for the termination of foreign rule approached. Im- 
mediately after partition of the country the frenzy reached heights 
rarely witnessed in history. West Pakistan was denuded of Hindus and 
Sikhs and East Punjab of Muslims. Thousands on both sides of the 
border, East and West, fled in fear, leaving their all behind to be looted 
and destroyed. Gandhiji himself had to lay down his life, a martyr to 
the cause of communal unity. His martyrdom shocked the people of 
independent India into some sort of sanity. The new government was 
able to control the situation and restore order in spite of the almost 
insurmountable difficulties created by partition. Soon India had a fede- 
ral democratic constitution which guaranteed to the people their fun- 
damental and civil rights, irrespective of distinctions of caste, creed or 
sex. Untouchability was abolished. A supreme judiciary was created 
to safeguard the citizen’s rights. 


Slowly the work of reconstruction began. In the economic field, in 
agriculture which constitutes the largest sector of our economy, the 
State Legislatures abolished zamindari (landlordism). There is yet a 
good deal of inequality in agricultural holdings. But efforts are being 
made to put a maximum limit on holdings. Soon, land will belong to 
the tiller of the soil. 


In the industrial field, though capitalist enterprise receives State aid 
and support and wields a good deal of influence, important sectors of 
centralised industry are progressively either being owned or controlled 
or organised and managed by the State. The most important bank, the 
Imperial Bank of India, has been nationalised. So also has life insurance 
been nationalised. This nationalisation will go on apace. 


As yet, decentralised industry—the greatest contribution of Gand- 
hiji for the elimination of private and State capitalism which would 
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solve the problem of unemployment and help democracy—has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. However, mounting unemployment has 
obliged the government to give this part of our economy greater em- 
phasis in the Second Five Years Plan. But the spread of the cold war to 
Asiatic countries by the recently formed military alliances would seem 
to have deflected the Government from its avowed purpose and at pre- 
sent, for defence requirements, the greatest emphasis is laid on rapid 
industrialisation through centralised industry. It would be under the 
circumstances difficult to establish a pattern of industrialisation dear 
to Gandhiji. 

India is pledged to prohibition and some States have already car- 
ried out the programme. In course of time this reform will cover the 
whole country. Except for a small noisy section, the rest of the popu- 
lation are in favour of it. It has tremendous economic, moral and cul- 
tural possibilities for the masses. 

The foreign policy of India has made some contribution towards 
the easing of world tensions. India stands for neighbourly goodwill and 
peace among nations. It believes in the theory of peaceful co-existence 
of nations professing differing ideologies. It has enunciated the five 
principles embodied in Pancha Shila. It has also been advocating the 
banning of nuclear weapons and a substantial reduction in conven- 
tional armaments. For these much credit is due to Prime Minister Nehru. 
But the policy has universal support because it is in conformity with 
India’s traditions and the teachings of Gandhiji. 


The two principal parties, the Congress and the Praja Socialist 
Party, have accepted the establishment of democratic socialism as their 
goal. Even the Communist Party in India does not talk of a violent 
revolution. In fact, with universal adult franchise, such talk is becom- 
ing irrelevant. 

This is so far as the Government and the political parties are con- 
cerned. As to voluntary organisations, those created to carry on con- 
structive work before independence, the Spinners’ Association, the 
Village Industries’ Association, the Talimi Sangh (Basic Education), 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh (the Association for the uplift of the de- 
pressed and backward classes), they still function and carry on their 
work of reconstruction in different fields. Their members running into 
many thousands labour and work in the villages on a mere pittance. 
They keep the message of a new non-violent social order before the 
people. 

The greatest experiment in non-violence is now being conducted by 
Shri Vinoba Bhave, one of the foremost of Gandhiji’s followers. He 
started the Bhoodan movement asking for voluntary gifts of land for 
the landless in the villages. In the course of four years he has collected 
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more than four million acres of land. Money is also being collected 
through voluntary contributions for providing the recipients of this land 
with necessary equipment for cultivation. This is something unique in 
history. It shows that through proper approach and by appealing to 
people’s better and nobler instincts it is possible to lessen economic in- 
equality. 

In private life innumerable individuals, unknown to fame, are put- 
ting in practice in their humble and quiet way the ideas preached by 
Gandhiji. From many an Indian home, morning and evening, goes 
forth the chant that Ram and Rahim are one, Truth is God. 


After World War II, as in other countries so in India, powerful 
forces are working against the acceptance of Gandhiji’s philosophy. 
Yet one can see that the leaven is working and there is ferment. This 
may take India some steps forward towards the goal of Gandhiji’s 
dreams. The most hopeful sign is that Gandhiji’s way of life and thought 
is understood and appreciated by the humble and the lowly. It is they 
who have been in history the backbone of a new thought. 

A prophet’s message needs not be confined to the borders of his 
country or to his people. Thoughtful people throughout the world feel 
that the only way to save humanity from the horrors of a future world 
war, fought with nuclear weapons, is the path of active and dynamic 
non-violence. 

Though in India this satyagraha was not entirely conducted in 
Gandhiji’s spirit and there was mental violence, and sometimes even 
some physical violence, the fact remains that no revolution for national 
independence in history was as bloodless as the Indian revolution. The 
hatred generated was the least. The two peoples, the Indian and the 
English, parted in friendliness. 

Gandhiji demonstrated the working of satyagraha and its efficacy 
against an established foreign tyranny. To this extent his canvas was 
limited. He had no occasion to show how this non-violent strategy could 
work in the face of an invading army. He, however, held that an in- 
vading army could be resisted through satyagraha. Even if it occupied 
the country, non-violent non-cooperation can make the occupation dif- 
ficult. There are not wanting instances in history of armies, when over- 
whelmed by odds, perishing to a man rather than submitting. Can un- 
armed soldiers of a just cause undergo such martyrdom ? It is not be- 
yond the range of human possibility, given the proper leadership, orga- 
nisation, discipline and training. For religious ideals, not only indivi- 
duals but communities have for centuries borne persecution patiently 
and never retaliated or given way. Can groups and nations, having 
firm faith in the moral law and believing in world peace, behave like- 
wise ? Gandhiji placed no limit to human possibilities. No true prophet 
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has ever done so. When Gandhiji wanted to achieve India’s freedom 
through truth and non-violence there were many who scoffed at the 
idea and considered it unpractical and beyond human capacity. But 
Gandhiji demonstrated its possibility and converted the doubters. If 
non-violence in group relations is to prevail, its scope must be extended 
to the international field. But whatever further experiments are made, 
they will have to be made in Gandhiji’s spirit of urgency and with an 
unshakable faith in the moral law and a readiness for self-immolation 
in a righteous cause. 


II. DOCUMENTATION 
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EDUCATIONAL AND INTELLECTUAL METHODS IN VEDIC 
AND ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURES 


NCIENT Indian history covers about 3,200 years, from ca. 2000 B.C. 
to ca. 1200 A.D. which can be divided into four different epochs : 
the Vedic period, ca. 2000 to 1000 B.C. ; the Upanishadic period, 

ca. 1000 to 300 B.C. ; the Dharmasastra period, ca. 300 B.C. to 500 
A.D. ; and the Pauranic period, ca. 500 to 1200 A.D. There is, however, 
a wide difference of opinion among scholars concerning the dates and 
names of these various periods, so that those given here should be con- 
sidered as provisional. 


The Vedic period, c. 2000 to 1000 B.C. 


This marks the beginnings of Indian culture, literature and science. 
The Indian Aryans had a keen interest in the different branches of 
knowledge and realized the value of intellectual powers in human pro- 
gress. One Vedic hymn, for example, says that, all normal people being 
outwardly equal with the same number of hands and feet, eyes and ears, 
it was intellectual brilliance which constituted the supremacy of one 
over another. The importance of education was emphasized by the belief 
that the gods befriended only those who were wise and learned. 

In the Vedic age there was also a firm conviction that no one could 
become a great scholar, a successful administrator, a prosperous mer- 
chant, or a skilful artisan unless he had received a proper education. 
To ensure this for the rising generation, it was laid down that every 
person, man or woman, had to undergo a period of training and disci- 
pline called brahmacharya during childhood and adolescence, in the 
course of which he or she was initiated in the sacred literature and 
trained in the family profession. Even the gods, it was believed, could 
not escape this training for it was by means of brahmacharya that they 
became immortal. 

The theory of a later age that women were ineligible for education 
was altogether unknown in this period. The authors of some of the Vedic 
hymns were women : Viévavara, Sikata, Nivavari, Ghosha, Lopamud- 
ra, and Apala. When her husband performed Vedic sacrifices, the wife 
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had to assist in the ritual with the recitation of Vedic verses. Education 
therefore was a religious necessity for a girl who wished to marry well. 
Girls were also trained in arts and crafts. The Vedic language has a 
number of words for women weavers, bow-makers, arrow-makers, etc. 

The beginning of the training period was marked by a ritual called 
upanayana, meaning “going near (a teacher)”. It was regarded as con- 
stituting the second or spiritual birth of the individual, which effec- 
tively expresses society’s concern for education in a predominantly 
religious age. 

As in most early societies, there were no schools. Education was 
a simple process: it was imparted by the father or some other male 
member of the patriarchal family. In its practical aspect, it trained the 
student in the family profession ; in the intellectual field, it taught the 
Vedic hymns and heroic ballads. These hymns were not regarded as 
“revealed”. They were composed by contemporary poets and therefore 
studied as popular religious literature. As the art of writing was pro- 
bably unknown in this age, many of the hymns have been lost in the 
course of time, and only those exist today which happened to be in- 
cluded in the compilations made in a later age. Consequently great im- 
portance was attached to memorization. The custom, however, of learn- 
ing very meticulously, remembering the accent and intonation of every 
word, had not yet come into existence ; it was regarded as enough if one 
could recite without too much inaccuracy. Yet mechanical “cramming” 
was discouraged. Students who did not know the meaning of what they 
were reciting were compared to the pillars of a building which merely 
supported the weight of the superstructure. The goddess of learning, it 
was averred, favoured only those who could interpret what they recited. 

Great importance was attached to the development of the intellect. 
A special rite called medhajanana (fostering of the intellect) was per- 
formed soon after the upanayana, during which prayers were offered 
that the student should be granted a calm, brilliant and vigorous intel- 
ligence which would be effective in the spiritual, material and mecha- 
nical spheres of life. Mere intelligence and receptiveness to learning, 
however, were not regarded as sufficient. It was essential to be creative. 
A daily prayer was therefore offered morning and evening that the 
sun might stimulate the intellect. 

The development of the oratory powers of students was also stressed, 
and those who did well in debates were highly applauded. It is interest- 
ing to note that the marriage hymn at this period expressed the hope that 
even the bride would become a successful public speaker. 

Thus, the educational system of the Vedic period produced a people 
well grounded in their religious and literary lore, intellectually deve- 
loped, and well-grounded in their family profession. They were of an 
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open, free and enquiring mind, eager to explore new realms of know- 
ledge. The mystery of the creation of the world occupied the thoughts 
of many; one philosopher boldly enquiring whether the gods themselves 
knew the solution to the problem. Some progress was recorded in astro- 
nomy ; several planets were distinguished from ordinary stars, and a 
few lunar mansions were also identified. It is this age which can be 
credited with having discovered the necessity of imposing an inter- 
calary month to equalize the lunar with the solar year. 


The Upanishadic period, c. 1000 to 300 B.C. 


In this period also, education continued to be regarded as the most 
important factor for the well-being of society. The upanayana ritual, 
which marked the beginning of Vedic training, was now made obliga- 
tory for all Aryans. Vedic literature and culture were preserved and 
developed ; ritual became more complicated. A number of new branches 
of learning like grammar, philology, prosody and philosophy came into 
being, and education moved from the family to the professional teacher. 
The ideal teacher, usually of the priestly class, was both a man of cha- 
racter and a scholar, highly respected by the community. He did not 
charge fees, but received gifts at the end of the course from the students 
or their families. This system of payment was to ensure that education 
would be available to everyone. Students were also required to help 
their teacher in his household and farm work, but for those who were 
able to pay well the work was only nominal. Night classes were often 
arranged for poor students who had to work all day. Each teacher had 
up to 10 or 15 students who usually lived in his house. Schooling was 
in two sessions—one in the morning and one in the afternoon. 

The art of writing was certainly well known in India by c. 800 
B.C., but could not be used in general instruction because of the fra- 
gility and prohibitive costs of books which were made from birch leaves 
and written in hand. 

A change took place in the method of teaching Vedic literature dur- 
ing this period. The literature came to be regarded as “revealed” and 
was preserved with meticulous care. Great emphasis began to be placed 
on the accent and intonation of the words as well as on correct memo- 
rization. Students, however, were generally able to understand the mean- 
ing of the hymns as the Vedic idiom did not differ greatly from the 
language then spoken. Nevertheless, twelve years were necessary in 
order to acquire a complete knowledge of Vedic literature and the 
rituals connected with it. 

Students who specialized in the new branches of learning like gram- 
mar, philology, philosophy, etc., however, spent only two or three years 
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studying only those Vedic hymns which were necessary for the satis- 
factory performance of their daily duties ; they spent the rest of the 
twelve years on their particular subjects. Similarly, students from the 
warrior, trader and farmer classes studied a few hymns after their 
upanayana, and then devoted all their time to their own professions. 
As these tended to be hereditary, training was usually still given within 
the family. 

One of the most famous educational centres at this time was Taxila, 
where specialists in such varied subjects as the humanities, medicine, 
military science, astronomy, music, dancing, etc., attracted students 
from all over the country. 

Then, as today, it was not unknown that a person forgot what he had 
learnt at school. Educational authorities of this period tried to counter- 
act this by laying down that every householder should spend the mon- 
soon period (July to October) for a recapitulation of everything learnt 
as a student. Some went even further, declaring that mere recapitula- 
tion at home was insufficient and a refresher course at the teacher’s 
house was necessary. This particular measure, however, did not become 
popular. 

Then, as today, it was not unknown that a person forgot what he had 
first half of this period. Their upanayana was performed regularly and 
was followed by some Vedic education within the home. Epics show 
that Kshatriya women like Kaugalya performed Vediv sacrifices and 
that others such as Vachaknavi and Maitreyi took very keen interest 
in philosophy. Lady schelars like Sulabha, Vadava, Prathiteyi, Mai- 
treyi and Gargi seemed to have made a real contribution to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, as they were honoured by being included amongst 
the distinguished scholars to whom every householder offered a daily 
prayer of gratitude. Women teachers became accepted as a regular class 
in society and a new word appeared in the Sanskrit language to dis- 
tinguish them from teachers’ wives. Usually they undertook the training 
of girls, although it would seem that they taught boys also. In the majo- 
rity of cases, however, girls were still educated within the family. 

The decline in the education of women began about c. 500 B.C. 
The marriage age of girls was gradually lowered to 14 or 15 years, 
and as the sacred initiation took place at about the age of 10 or 11, there 
was only an inadequate period available for education. In the course 
of time the upanayana became merely a formality, a preliminary to 
marriage and unrelated to any course of instruction. 

But this period can be justly regarded as the most creative epoch of 
Indian literature, arts and sciences ; medicine and surgery, mining and 
metallurgy, mathematics and astronomy began to be developed ; there 
was much speculation in political thought and jurisprudence ; philo- 
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sophy and grammar were respected subjects; and the Upanishadic, 
Bauddha and Jain works demonstrate the remarkable progress in meta- 
physics from which almost all later systems of philosophy can be traced. 
In short, the foundations of Hindu culture and achievement were laid 
down in this age. 


The DharmasSastra period, c. 300 B.C. to c. 500 A.D. 


Up to this point, the picture of education has had to be reconstructed 
mainly from references in Vedic and Upanishadic literature. But in this 
age works were written which systematically discussed educational aims 
and practices and give a clearer and more comprehensive view of the 
subject. Their information can be supplemented with the account given 
in popular stories, classical Sanskrit literature, stone and copper plate 
inscriptions, and accounts by foreign travellers. 

Education was regarded as essentially a process of enlightenment. 
Knowledge was the third eye of man, as it were, which would give him 
an insight into the world around him. Education enabled a person to 
live a fuller and more socially responsible life. It was a means of im- 
provement, not only in regard to religious and philosophical value, 
but also because it fitted a man to earn his livelihood and discharge his 
duties as a citizen. 

Primary education in the modern sense appeared at this time. Pre- 
viously, with the art of writing being not in general vogue, what might 
be called primary education in the Vedic school consisted of training 
the ear to distinguish the short and long vowels and the different kinds 
of accents for accurate pronunciation of Vedic hymns. Now the 3 R’s 
were taught and also elementary Sanskrit phonetics and grammar. 
Before attending his first class, the child (aged 5 or 6 years) partici- 
pated in a ritual called vidya@ramba (the beginning of education). 

With paper and cheap books unavailable, children learnt the alpha- 


' bet by copying with pointed sticks on the sand or dust-covered ground 


what the teacher wrote on the board. When this stage was mastered, a 
palm leaf, with the letters written on it with an iron style, was handed 
around the class. Each pupil would trace them with charcoal ink which 
was rubbed off before the leaf was passed on. The same palm leaf could 
thus serve as a model for a number of days. Later on, pupils them- 
selves wrote first on plantain and then on palm leaves. Multiplication 
tables were taught in the same way. 

Ancient Indian educationists laid great emphasis on routine and 
imitation in moulding a student’s character. They framed rules of dis- 
cipline with the double purpose of preventing undesirable conduct and 
of forming good habits. These rules included the recitation of morning 
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and evening prayers to encourage piety ; elaborate rules of etiquette 
were symbolic of courtesy to teachers and seniors. Lying and slander 
were prohibited. Celibacy was recommended for physical and moral 
strength. Plain living was encouraged by the restriction of meats, sweet- 
meats, spices, etc., and of gaudy dress and jewellery. The use of shoes, 
parasols, etc., was expected to be at a minimum. It was felt that a 
student who could successfully overcome his natural predilections for 
these things would develop strength of will and character. 


Like the students of mediaeval Europe, those of ancient India were 
required to live by begging. In the case of well-to-do students the rule 
was relaxed, but even they had to go through a formality of begging at 
least once a week. This practice taught humility and implied that it was 
the help and sympathy of society which enabled them to learn a profes- 
sion. It helped to remove the distinction between rich and poor and 
bring education within the reach of everyone. 


Veneration for Vedic literature increased and elaborate measures 
were taken to preserve it in its pure and correct form. In the case of 
Vedic hymns students had to memorize not only the samhitapatha, but 
also the padapatha, kramapatha, jatapatha and ghanapatha. Conse- 
quently, it became impossible for the average student to memorize the 
vast amount of Vedic literature as well as understand and expound its 
meaning, particularly as the Vedic dialect was now a dead language. 
He could only recite the Vedic texts ; the interpretation was in the hands 
of a few experts. 


On the average a class in ancient India comprised ten to fifteen 
pupils ; hence individual attention played an important part in the 
educational system. Each student underwent a daily examination and 
was not taught a new lesson unless the old one was thoroughly mas- 
tered. There were no periodical or annual examinations ; the end of 
the course was marked by the student reciting and explaining the pre- 
vious lesson. No degrees or diplomas were awarded. The awarding of 
these evolved only later at a few centers like Vikramasila. Intelligent 
and industrious students could finish their education more quickly than 
others ; they did not have to wait for their class-mates to catch up as 
often happens in modern systems of education. These concepts in the 
education of the young people did not mean, however, that lazy students 
could take things easy. On the contrary, as it was expressed by Yuan 
Chwang, the Chinese pilgrim, in c. 640 A.D. : “When disciples, intel- 
ligent and acute, are addicted to idle shirking, teachers doggedly per- 
severe in repeating instructions until their training is finished.” 


Advanced students were given the opportunity to tutor junior classes. 
This was one way of training new teachers and of allowing the teacher 
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himself to give all his personal attention where it seemed most needed. 
At the famous education centre of Taxila, Prince Sutasoma was en- 
trusted with the teaching of the heir-apparent to the Banaras kingdom. 
The Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Itsing (c. 675 A.D.), remarks of the stu- 
dents of the centre at Valabhi in Kathiawar, that they used to spend 
two or three years “instructed by their teachers and instructing others”. 
At Taxila, senior students were often put in charge of their classes dur- 
ing the absence of their teacher. This method of entrusting a part of 
the teaching work to outstanding students was of great value ; besides 
being an incentive to students by providing them with the opportunity 
to learn teaching, it increased the efficiency of education and decreased 
its cost. 

The study of non-Vedic branches of knowledge became popular in 
this period. Vedic literature, although regarded as “revealed”, was not 
easily intelligible and expounded an archaic religion. Philosophy, law, 
classical Sanskrit, mathematics, etc., had much greater appeal. But for 
these non-Vedic studies too, recitation and recapitulation was still an 
important part of the daily routine. 

As a result, the faculty of memorizing was developed to a point 
which would seem impossible today. Itsing, the Chinese traveller, refers 
rather obscurely to certain aids to. memory used at this time ; after a 
period of 10 to 15 days’ practice the student was capable of committing 
a work to memory on one hearing only. “This is not a myth,” Itsing 
states, “for I myself have met such men.” Knowledge in ancient times 
had to be on the tip of the tongue ; it was not possible for a scholar to 
ask for time to consult his notes. Books on most subjects, grammar, astro- 
nomy, mathematics and even dictionaries, began to be written in metri- 
cal or aphoristic form as convenient aids to memory. 

Discussion was a characteristic feature of non-Vedic instruction. 
The Upanishads and Buddhist Sutras are often in the form of a con- 
tinuous argument between teacher and student. After an exposition of 
the subject, distinctions and contra-distinctions were drawn, queries 
were raised and answered, and the final position established. The 
Chinese pilgrims particularly praised Indian teachers for their unsur- 
passed ability in explaining difficult passages and offering illuminat- 
ing suggestions on doubtful points. 

The use of the parable and fable was often made in expounding 
obscure principles to younger students, and the well known books, Hito- 
padesa and Panchatantra, written to educate young princes in the prin- 
ciples of statecraft, are in this form. 

During this period the marriage age of girls was lowered to 12 
years and women were deemed ineligible for Vedic studies. Girls of 
wealthy families used to receive Sanskrit education from private tutors, 
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but their number was naturally limited. For the non-Brahmin classes 
also, Vedic education became a mere formality, for their training was 
specialized and limited to hereditary arts and crafts. 

While occupational training within the family was still practiced, 
an apprentice system of training now evolved. Under this, an appren- 
tice agreed to work for his master during a fixed period of years (gene- 
rally longer than the period required to learn the craft thoroughly) in 
return for free board, lodging and training. Although the apprentice 
would eventually become sufficiently skilful to undertake work with 
his master or even independently, he had to surrender all his earnings 
until the end of the agreed period. Apprentices were also taught to 
make their own tools. 

Medical education was available to all classes and began with a 
special ritual of initiation. Again texts had to be committed to memory 
as in other branches of knowledge, but a person with only a memorized 
knowledge of medicine and no comprehension of its practical applica- 
tion was compared to a donkey—conscious of the weight, but not the 
quality of its burden. Specialization was encouraged, and the different 
branches of the science were studied under experts. Students of surgery 
dissected corpses and learnt puncturir.g on the veins of dead animals, 
scarification on pieces of stretched leather, and the method of holding 
the probes on dry alabu fruits, etc. Gradually they were initiated into 
real cases and allowed to extract darts, cleanse wounds, and operate on 
and lance diseased parts of the body. 

Medical students attended cases that were being treated by their 
teachers in private practice. If there were hospitals in the locality, as 
was the case in big cities like Patna (Pataliputra), they could naturally 
take advantage of it. Unfortunately not much is known of the hospital 
organization ; but it is clear that it must have been quite good by con- 
temporary standards as Indian physicians were invited by the Abbaside 
Khalifas in the 8th century to organize their own hospitals. The medical 
course seems to have extended over eight years. During the next period 
training in surgery decreased and the course was reduced to about 
six years. 

From now on the aim of education was to turn out scholars who 
were experts in different branches like the Puranas, law, mathematics, 
etc., rather than to impart general knowledge in a number of subjects. 
The courses, however, were not yet so narrowly concentrated as they 
became during the next period : an authority on one system of philoso- 
phy was still familiar with the special features of other schools. There 
were also contacts with other countries ; in astronomy, for instance, 
Hindu investigators made great advances through their study of 
Greek works. The rational outlook of this age was the main reason 
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for its remarkable achievements—an outlook of critical reflection which 
combined a respect for tradition with an appreciation of the value of 
new discoveries. 


The Pauranic period, c. 500 to c. 1200 A.D. 


The rise of corporate institutions was the most noteworthy develop- 
ment of this period. Towards the end of the 5th century A.D., the 
Buddhist monasteries, which had become centres of learning to pro- 
vide the ten years of indoctrination in sacred literature necessary for 
novices, began to undertake the education of the laity as well. Between 
500 and 1000 A.D., about 10 per cent of the Buddhist monasteries were 
educational institutions of undergraduate college standard. 

About the 8th century A.D., Hindu temple colleges developed ; 
records show there were a dozen such colleges in South India and it 
can be assumed that well-endowed temples elsewhere maintained col- 
leges for higher Sanskritic studies. 

Free board and lodging were usually provided at both the temple 
and monastic institutions with the result that the student’s way of life 
was greatly changed. Formerly, he had only had contact with a dozen 
or so other students studying the same subject as himself under the one 
teacher ; now, he became a member of a community comprising many 
teachers and hundreds of students engaged in learning diverse disci- 
plines, and had access to a library usually beyond the means of an in- 
dividual teacher. 

Yuan Chwang says of the students at the Nalanda centre : “Learning 
and discussing they found the day too short ; day and night they ad- 
monished each other, juniors and seniors mutually helping each other 
to perfection.” An epigraphical record of one of the Hindu centres of 
education states : “Brahmanas were reading the Vedas, Sastras, the six 
systems of philosophy ; every group was either reading the Vedas, en- 
gaged in the exposition of some higher sciences, carrying on ceaseless 
discussion on logic, reciting the Puranas, or settling the meanings of 
drama, the Smritis or poetry.” There was a real university atmosphere 
in these new centres of education. Some of them, like Nalanda and 
Vikramasila, became educational institutes of international fame, pro- 
ducing great scholars and authors, and attracting students from most 
Buddhist countries in Eastern and Central Asia. The interchange was 
not, however, one way; many of the students from Nalanda and Vikra- 
maésila went to Tibet and Central Asia and spread Indian culture there. 

However, the depth and thoroughness of mediaeval Indian education 
eventually affected the breadth of cultural outlook. The relative use- 
fulness of the study of different subjects for developing the mind was 
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not appreciated. Whereas geography was ignored altogether and arith- 
metic only taught to calculate religious days, specialization in other 
subjects, particularly grammar, literature and dialectics, was carried 
too far. A situation arose where logicians, rhetoricians and mathema- 
ticians knew their own subjects thoroughly but were ignorant of the 
problems and achievements of others. Respect for tradition became so 
deep-rooted that theories were accepted or rejected according to whether 
they conformed with or opposed the statements of the sacred books. 
Astronomers like Brahmagupta calculated the time of the eclipses by the 
new scientific method, but nevertheless condemned it elsewhere in their 
works on the ground that it was at variance with the statements in the 
canonical works that they were caused by the demons Rahu or Ketu 
devouring the sun or the moon. 

Indian scholars were no longer in touch with the progress of know- 
ledge elsewhere ; Alberuni observes about their attitude: “there is no 
country but theirs, no other race of men but theirs... that have any 
knowledge of science whatever... Their haughtiness is such that if you 
tell them of any science or scholar in Khorasan or Persia, they will 
think you to be both an ignoramus and a liar.” 

Women’s education received a further set-back as the marriageable 
age of girls was further lowered to 8 or 10 years ; only girls of wealthy 
and cultured families received an education in classical Sanskrit and 
the fine arts from private tutors. 

The Hindu mind, which had once been remarkably creative, had 
now become merely passive and imitative. With the present age con- 
demned as one of darkness, the conviction grew that not much good 
could be expected from it—for the golden age of inspiration was past 
and no new achievements seemed possible. The best that could be done 
was to preserve, expound and comment on the masterpieces of the past. 
This was done in Sanskrit, which was no longer understood by the 
lower classes, and by 1000 A.D., owing to the emergence of different 
provincial vernaculars, it had become a dead language. 

Like Latin in mediaeval Europe, Sanskrit became the classical lan- 
guage used for study and instruction in India from 400 A.D. onwards. 
Absorbed in the charm of its thought and style, the scholars neglected 
the world of nature and reality. Although it gave intellectual unity to 
the whole country and forged cultural links with East and Southeast 
Asia, the dominance of Sanskrit eventually produced harmful results. 
Society began to identify the educated man with the classical scholar. 
Works were written preferably in the classical language, as scholars 
believed (like Roger Bacon also) that the vernaculars were transient, 
and in any case, would have a corrupting influence on the thought 
expressed in them. 
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Hindu educationists did not realize the importance of making the 
different vernaculars the media of instruction and of providing a lite- 
rature in them. A wide diffusion of knowledge being impossible, the 
majority of people were denied enlightenment, and as in the West, 
this age became a Dark one. 


This survey has shown that the Upanishadic and Dharmasastra 
periods accomplished outstanding results in art and human knowledge ; 
certainly it is an achievement for a civilization to make rich and diverse 
contributions to culture continuously for over 1500 years. Yet no period 
throughout this span of ancient Indian history can be regarded as un- 
enlightened. An educational system was in existence for 3200 years— 
and its effects are still discernible today. It was the means of preserving 
the enormous amount of ancient knowledge which still lives in modern 
India and gives the remarkable cultural uniformity noticeable in dif- 
ferent parts of the Indian sub-continent. Indeed, many of the features 
of the system—plain living, high thinking, intellectual freedom, indi- 
vidual attention to students, the use of monitors, the gurukula (hostel) 
organization, and the location of educational institutions far from the 
distractions of big cities—remain desirable as part of educational practice 
in modern times. 
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LE VERRE DE BOHEME 


A verrerie artistique est la branche la plus fameuse de la production 
tchécoslovaque. Par son cété technique et plastique, elle constitue 
un domaine dans lequel les arts industriels en Tchécoslovaquie 

ont fourni les plus éclatantes preuves de leur valeur et ont le plus con- 
tribué 4 répandre le renom du travail tchéque dans le monde entier. 

Un fait remarquable qu’il faut noter tout spécialement, c’est que la 
renommée mondiale du verre tchéque est plusieurs fois séculaire et 
qu'elle n’a pas été atteinte par les changements de |’évolution sociale ni 
par les crises économiques et culturelles survenues, au cours des siécles, 
dans les industries et les arts de l'Europe. II est rare, en effet, de trouver 
parmi les différentes branches de l'industrie des temps modernes un 
pareil exemple d’une production invariablement prospére, centralisée 
pendant des générations dans une méme région territoriale et s’adaptant 
toujours avec habileté, aux formes changeantes de |’évolution sociale, 
a ses besoins et 4 ses gofits. Nous ne pouvons pas signaler ici toutes les 
raisons qui expliquent le succés continu et inégalé du verre tchéque. 
Elles tiennent, sans nul doute, aussi bien 4 la perfection de la matiére 
qu’a l’invention artistique des verriers qui, dans les diverses étapes de 
l’évolution historique, ont toujours su (et savent encore a4 l|’époque 
actuelle) trouver la solution des problémes et s’acquitter convenable- 
ment des taches que les besoins sociaux et les styles des différentes épo- 
ques leur imposaient. C’est surtout au XVIII* siécle, au déclin de l’épo- 
que féodale, que la verrerie tchéque tire profit de son illustre tradition 
et de sa renommée acquise dans le passé: 4 cette époque, le cristal de 
Bohéme force |’admiration de l'Europe, du Proche-Orient et méme des 
pays d’outre-mer, et les produits du pays et du travail tchéques, d’une 
pureté, d’un éclat et d’une grace incomparables, conquiérent de haute 
lutte et pour des années a venir, les marchés du monde. 

Ces sommets de la verrerie tchéque sont précédés par une évolution 
technique et artistique séculaire, accusant 4 certains moments une inten- 
sité telle qu’elle a da étre réglée et méme contenue par des ordonnances 
des autorités publiques. 
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Les débuts de la verrerie dans les pays de Bohéme se perdent dans 
la nuit des temps. Ils ne sont pourtant pas éloignés de |’époque ot nous 
rencontrons dans ces régions les premi¢res preuves d’une production 
verriére : des colliers de petits coraux verts ou bleus, ressemblant par 
leur matiére et leur fabrication aux produits bien connus et trés répandus 
de l’ancienne verrerie égyptienne. Ces colliers, trouvés dans des tom- 
beaux de Bohéme du début de Il’4ge du bronze, vers le milieu du deu- 
xiéme millénaire avant l’ére chrétienne, peuvent étre considérés comme 
une preuve irréfutable d’une importation égyptienne considérablement 
développée ; c’est, en effet, dés cette époque-la qu’une différenciation 
sociale significative se produit dans l'Europe Centrale, différenciation 
résultant des relations commerciales des provinces agricoles du Nord 
avec les régions, trés avancées au point de vue économique et culturel, 
de l'Europe de l'Est et de la Méditerranée. Ces objets, tout primitifs 
qu’ils sont, font déja pressentir l’usage ininterrompu qu'on fera doréna- 
vant de tous les produits en verre sur le territoire de la future Tchéco- 
slovaquie. 

Le développement des techniques décoratives du verre égyptien de 
la fin du deuxiéme millénaire avant l’ére chrétienne a eu pour résultat 
l’importation accrue dans les pays tchéques de bijoux en verre d’une 
ornementation plus colorée et plus riche. Au commencement de l'époque 
du fer, vers 1000 avant notre ére, apparaissent déja des coraux multi- 
colores, souvent ornés de lignes ondulées produites par fusion a |’inté- 
rieur ou d’ceillets coloriés, et, plus tard, des coraux formés par des 
procédés plastiques. Mais c’est de l’époque celtique (les Celtes ont occupé 
les pays tchéques aux environs de 300 avant J.-C.) que nous viennent 
les produits les plus parfaits du travail verrier de ces temps primitifs. 
Le verre commence 4a servir 4 plusieurs usages ; les techniques se per- 
fectionnent et les objets en verre acquiérent désormais des formes plus 
parfaites. On a des exemples de travail d’émailleur ; la bijouterie 
devient plus riche, fabriquant, en outre de coraux traditionnels ornés 
par le procédé de « millefiori » (verre mosaique), bien connu dans la 
verrerie romaine, des bracelets en verre de différentes couleurs et formes 
plastiques ; on s’essaie méme 4 la fabrication de récipients en verre. Le 
verre creux n’est plus comme jadis une pate de verre pétrie 4 la main a 
la fagon primitive ; c’est un produit formé, selon toute vraisemblance, 
par soufflage, a l’aide d’une canne de verrier — le verre industriel, en 
réalité, fabriqué au four. 

L’énorme quantité d’objets manufacturés qu’on a retrouvés et surtout 
la découverte de morceaux de verre provenant de fusion ainsi que de 
fragments de bassins verriers montrent clairement qu’a cette époque le 
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verre n’a pas été seulement un article d’importation mais qu'il a bien 
constitué une branche indépendante de la production de ces pays. Les 
changements survenus dans le peuplement des pays tchéques au com- 
mencement de |’ére chrétienne (la population celtique a dd céder sous le 
poids de l’invasion guerriére des tribus germaniques venant du Nord), 
ont temporairement affaibli l’importance culturelle de ces régions. Ce 
n’est que pendant la haute antiquité latine que le niveau de vie et de 
culture se reléve dans ces pays ; nous pouvons en juger d’aprés les objets 
d’art retrouvés, parmi lesquels ne manquent pas des coupes et des vases 
bombés en verre, de formes romaines typiques. Ces objets ont-ils été 
facgonnés dans le pays méme ou bien ne sont-ils que des articles d’impor- 
tation ? C’est difficile 4 dire ; on serait tenté de pencher pour la pre- 
miére hypothése, car des ateliers de verrerie ont existé a cette époque 
tout prés de la fronti¢re de Bohéme : la découverte d’un four a Kreis- 
bach, en Autriche, en porte témoignage. En tout cas, les riches trou- 
vailles d’objets en verre montrent un niveau de vie relativement assez 
élevé chez les populations habitant les pays tchéques 4 la fin de l’époque 
romaine, au temps des grandes migrations de peuples. Ces découvertes 
ne viennent pas de la seule région de Prague mais aussi de la Bohéme 
centrale, de la Moravie méridionale et de la Slovaquie. 

La situation change dans la deuxiéme moitié du premier millénaire 
de notre ére, avec l’arrivée des Slaves sur le territoire de la Tchécoslo- 
vaquie d’aujourd’hui. A la lumiére des découvertes archéologiques, nous 
pouvons constater une diminution marquée du réle de |’industrie verriére 
dans la vie sociale de cette époque et, d'une maniére générale, une mar- 
che en arriére. Comme avant, le verre ne sert qu’a de modestes usages 
de menue bijouterie ; l’ornementation de petites perles en verre multi- 
colore dénote un contact économique et culturel étroit des tribus slaves 
de ces régions avec la Russie méridionale et Byzance — fait bien connu 
par histoire de |’introduction du christianisme en Moravie et en 
Bohéme. De précieuses trouvailles de récipients en verre datant de cette 
période soulignent encore ces rapports réciproques. 

L’introduction du christianisme dans les pays tchéques au [X° siécle 
a eu une grande importance pour ce qu’on appelle les grands arts, notam- 
ment l’architecture. Dans le domaine des arts appliqués, seules les bran- 
ches servant la liturgie ecclésiastique en ont profité : en premier lieu, 
l’orfévrerie, l'art du textile et la sculpture sur bois. En tant qu’apanage 
de la classe dominante (le prince et sa cour), la religion chrétienne a long- 
temps gardé quelque chose d’exclusif, de supérieur, d’incompatible avec 
les habitudes du menu peuple et des gens des campagnes qui jusqu’au 
XII* siécle conservaient jalousement leurs traditions paiennes. C’est 
pour cette raison que les nouvelles maniéres d’étre et de sentir, le style 
de vie supérieur, qui allaient de pair avec le christianisme, ne se répan- 
daient dans les masses qu’avec lenteur et difficulté. Dans cet ordre 
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d’idées, le verre n’a pu jouer qu'un réle secondaire. Le verre creux, sur- 
vivance présumée de l’antiquité paienne, était banni par |’Eglise ; d’au- 
tres travaux du verre, qui commengaient a se pratiquer en Europe a 
l’époque romane — la peinture sur verre et le verre mosaique — étaient 
presque inconnus dans les pays tchéques. Un rapport historique qui a été 
conservé nous dit que le pére abbé Reginhard, prieur du monastére de 
la Sazava, originaire de Metz, était expert en toute ceuvre de verre. I] est 
impossible de savoir la signification exacte de ce rapport car a cette 
époque nous n’avons aucun exemple de pareille cuvre en Bohéme. Le 
premier exemple de vitraux ne date que de l’année 1276 (cent ans aprés 
Reginhard) : il s’agit des fenétres de la nef latérale de la basilique de 
St-Guy, démolie sous Charles IV, au milieu du XIV° siécle. Le fait 
qu’aux alentours de 1275 des vitraux apparaissent en Bohéme n’est pas 
accidentel. Des changements profonds s’opérent alors dans la structure 
économique, sociale et culturelle des pays tchéques. La colonisation, par 
les immigrés d’Allemagne, des régions frontiéres, la fondation des villes 
et l’avénement du style gothique ont leurs répercussions dans la super- 
structure artistique, et les fenétres de St-Guy n’en sont qu'une consé- 
quence naturelle. La peinture figurative sur les vitraux gothiques répond 
parfaitement aux conceptions architectoniques du style gothique qui a 
besoin de fenétres peintes pour remplir l’espace des parois et pour allé- 
ger, par de larges ouvertures, la masse murale de |’église. 

D’abord en France, puis en Italie, en Suisse et en Allemagne, a 
mesure que le style gothique se développe, |’art du vitrail nait et s’épa- 
nouit, et les artistes verriers transmettent leur expérience et leurs recet- 
tes aux pays voisins ot des créations personnelles vont naitre a leur tour. 

Selon toute vraisemblance, les vitraux de St-Guy ne sont pas d’impor- 
tation étrangére ; ils sont le produit de la production nationale, car la 
colonisation allemande des régions boisées des fronti¢res de Bohéme a 
créé les conditions nécessaires 4 la construction des fours et des ateliers 
de verrerie. C’est au siécle suivant, sous le régne de l’empereur Charles, 
roi de Bohéme, que I’art du vitrail gothique fleurit et s’épanouit dans les 
pays tchéques. 

On connait bien l’importance acquise par ces pays dans la vie politi- 
que, économique et culturelle de l'Europe pendant le régne de ce souve- 
rain, Tchéque par sa mére, Frangais par son pére. II fut, parmi les rois 
de Bohéme, le premier a étre élevé 4 la majesté impériale, mais il a mis 
tout en ceuvre pour faire progresser et rendre prospéres par-dessus tout 
les pays de la couronne de Bohéme, son héritage paternel. L’évéché de 
Prague fut érigé en archevéché en 1344, l’université de Prague fut fon- 
dée en 1348. La vie intellectuelle et spirituelle en fut puissamment 
stimulée en Bohéme. D’énormes moyens matériels rendirent possible la 
création de lieux saints de toute espéce, depuis les trois magnifiques 
cathédrales de Prague, de Kolin et de Kutna Hora, jusqu’aux petites 
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églises de villages. Dans tous les pays du royaume s’élévent d’imposants a 
édifices, églises de villes ou de monastéres, dus 4 la munificence du sou- 3 
verain, de la noblesse et des municipalités ; l’architecture de ces monu- :: 


ments est relevée par les ceuvres des sculpteurs et surtout par les peintures 
murales. Aucune période de l’histoire de la Bohéme n’a connu tant de 
peintures murales que la deuxiéme moitié du XIV° et le début du XV°* 
siécles, époques ot est née la célébre Ecole de Bohéme, manifestation 
éclatante des hauteurs auxquelles peut atteindre l’Ame créatrice tché- 
que. Les produits de cette Ecole sont, en effet, inégalés au monde, aussi 
bien par leur nombre que par la nouveauté des idées plastiques qu’ils 
apportent. La peinture sur verre, pratiquée dans les ateliers de verrerie, 
anciens et nouveaux, des régions frontiéres, y joue un réle de premier By 
plan. Le verrier, qui depuis 1348 jouit des pleins droits de membre de la ; 
corporation des peintres, unit son art a celui du peintre pour une ceuvre J 
commune qui, cent années aprés, fait encore l’admiration des connais- 
seurs. Ecrivant en 1458 son Histoire de Bohéme, Aeneas Silvius Piccolo- 
mini, le futur pape Pie II, a noté: « J’affirme que dans toute ]’Europe 
de mon temps aucun royaume n’a des vitraux d’église aussi splendides ni 
mieux ornés que le Royaume de Bohéme... Dans ces églises, la lumiére 
descend par de larges et hautes fenétres fagonnées en verre clair avec 
un art parfait. Et tout cela ne se trouve pas seulement dans les villes et 
les bourgades, mais aussi dans les villages. » Ces paroles d’un homme 
excessivement cultivé, qui en sa qualité de nonce apostolique a vu beau- 
coup de choses et n’a eu aucun préjugé favorable pour un pays hussite, 
sont un témoignage éloquent de l’excellence de la peinture sur verre en 
Bohéme. Par malheur, bien des ceuvres de cet art exquis ont été perdues 
par la suite et il n’en reste aujourd’hui qu’un nombre minime d’échan- 
tillons. Les vitraux de la chapelle de Sainte-Catherine au Chateau de 
Karlstein, ceux du cheeur du déme de St-Barthélemy a Kolin, de la cha- 
pelle du chateau de Kost, du chateau de Krumlov et, le plus vaste de 
tous, le vitrail de la petite église de Slivenec, aux environs de Prague, 
représentent les thémes figuratifs les plus variés du Nouveau Testament ; 
ils imitent, par leur style, les panneaux peints de la peinture locale ; le 
vitrail de Kolin, représentant la mort de la Vierge, s’inspire dans sa com- 
position d’un portrait de KoSatky et d’un tableau se trouvant actuelle- 
ment dans la collection Morgan 4 New York, tous deux datant des 
années 1350-60. Toutes ces ceuvres, exemples uniques des conceptions et 
des procédés artistiques de la peinture sur verre de la période gothique 
en Bohéme, montrent en méme temps que I’usage de vitraux peints était 
trés répandu dans la Bohéme des Luxembourgs. Des historiens allemands 
ont démontré que, dans la peinture sur verre, l’influence tchéque a été 
prépondérante en Pologne et dans ]’Allemagne du Sud (Nuremberg, 
Mulhouse, Ratisbonne). A cette coopération étroite du peintre et du 
verrier, nous devons en 1370-71, 4 Prague, une ceuvre tout a fait excep- 
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1. Coupe émaillée, avec les armoiries de Libussa de Waldstein, Bohéme, 1592. 
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tionnelle et par sa technique et par ses dimensions : la mosaique du Juge- 
ment dernier, reproduisant les figures des saints-patrons de la Bohéme 
et les portraits des donateurs, Charles IV et sa femme, Elisabeth de 
Poméranie. La mosaique orne la paroi extérieure de la « Porte dorée » 
de la Cathédrale de St-Guy au Chateau de Prague. Tout porte a croire 
que la composition du carton de cette mosaique, qui occupe une surface 
de 85 métres carrés, est l’ceuvre d’un peintre originaire du pays et repro- 
duit, dans son style, les conceptions caractéristiques de l’Ecole de 
Bohéme, alors que |’exécution du travail lui-méme revient probablement 
aux artistes vénitiens du verre mosaique. Cependant, de récentes recher- 
ches sur ce dernier montrent que les fours de Bohéme étaient en état de 
fabriquer une pte de verre pouvant étre fagonnée en mosaique et qu’ils 
avaient a leur disposition des artisans experts en une ceuvre de ce genre. 

On comprend aisément que ce n’était pas le verre monumental seul 
qui occupait les ouvriers tchéques ; une partie considérable de la pro- 
duction verriére était certainement consacrée a la fabrication du verre 
creux pour usage quotidien. Autrement, nous aurions peine a nous figu- 
rer les festins mentionnés dans de vieilles chroniques ou représentés par 
des miniatures des livres datant du régne de Wenceslas IV (1378- 
1419). Nous y voyons des coupes basses de forme cylindrique en « wald- 
glass » (vitrum silvestrum, analogie allemande du verre de fougére) et qui 
ressemblent a celles provenant de la haute antiquité latine, ou bien des 
coupes garnies de boutons en relief, des petites bouteilles et des vases 
bombés, et aussi des coupes hautes et minces, avec des boutons en relief 
— telles qu’en conservent encore aujourd’hui le Musée de la Ville de 
Prague et le Musée des Arts industriels 4 Prague, et qui viennent de 
Sezimovo Usti, antérieures 4 1420. Ici encore, dans ce verre tchéque 
médiéval, on pergoit l’écho lointain des rhytons romains du IV* et du 
siécles de l’ére chrétienne. | 

Les fours de verrerie en existence dans les pays de la couronne de 
Bohéme, y compris la Silésie qui fut perdue en 1742, étaient au nombre | 
de dix-sept. Sur ce nombre, neuf se trouvaient sur le territoire de la 
Tchécoslovaquie actuelle. On les construisait de préférence dans les 
foréts des régions fronti¢res, ob la matiére premiére, le bois de combus- 
tion servant a chauffer le four et 4 préparer la potasse, était inépuisable. 
Le coft de construction n’étant pas trop élevé, les ateliers pouvaient se 
transporter facilement : aprés que le sous-bois et le taillis avaient été 
détruits par l’exploitation dans le voisinage immédiat du four, la verre- 
rie pouvait déménager plus loin et l’emplacement défriché était tout prét 
a recevoir des colons agricoles. Ainsi les verriers ont beaucoup contribué 
a la colonisation des régions difficilement accessibles de la frontiére de 
Bohéme, surtout dans la Sumava (Béhmerwald), od déja en 1539 on 
mentionne un village de verriers (Sklenafova Lhota) dans le domaine de 
Vimperk, et dans les Monts des Géants (Krkonoge), ob aujourd’hui encore 
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il existe un bourg nommé Sklenafice, prés de Vysoké. Des restes insi- 
gnifiants d’un four de verrerie, découvert dans cette derniére loca- 
lité en 1956 par une expédition mixte du Musée des Arts indus- 
triels et de l'Institut archéologique de l’Académie tchécoslovaque 
des Sciences, semblent se rapporter a l’atelier de Nicolas Quaysser, 
citoyen de la ville de Vysoké toute proche, qui, a en croire les documents 
d’archives, a livré deux charretées de vitres 4 la ville silésienne de 
Hlohov en 1376. Entre 1380 et 1387, on mentionne les verriers de Pra- 
chatice, et en 1390, des tailleurs de verre 4 Hradec Kralové, 4 la Cour 
de la reine veuve, Elisabeth de Poméranie. 

La prospérité économique de |’époque qui suivit les guerres hussites 
résulta de l’essor matériel et culturel des villes tchéques dans la deu- 
xiéme moitié du XV° siécle ; l’ascendant des villes contribua naturelle- 
ment 4 |’épanouissement de la verrerie tchéque. Mais ce n’est plus 
l’Eglise ni la Cour mais, par-dessus tout, la bourgeoisie enrichie qui 
fournit la clientéle aux produits des ateliers de verrerie. La peinture 
sur verre ne sert plus qu’a l’ornement des églises des paroisses urbaines ; 
dans la production verriére, la premiére place est détenue par le verre 
creux et le verre a vitre ; les vitraux se substituent presque partout a 
la vessie de porc employée jusque-la pour garnir les chassis des fenétres 
des maisons particuli¢res. Au commencement, seule la partie supérieure 
de la fenétre est garnie de vitraux en forme d’écussons ronds ou ovales, 
réunis par des plombs ; la partie inférieure, plus grande, n’a que des 
volets en bois, alors que seuls les édifices importants sont pourvus de 
croisées garnies enti¢rement de vitraux. 

L’influence allemande est visible dans le verre creux de forme basse 
qui correspond a la meilleure technique et au godt raffiné de la fin du 
style gothique ; ce sont de petites coupes soufflées dans des moules, avec 
des motifs de rosettes, des coupes cételées, des coupes graduées appelées 
« Krautstrunk », et aussi, 4 n’en pas douter, de petites bouteilles en forme 
d’animaux. Les objets de ce genre, retrouvés aussi bien 4 Prague que 
dans des villes de province, ne proviennent certainement pas de |’im- 
portation étrangére. En Bohéme, le nombre des fours s’était accru con- 
sidérablement (de dix-huit, il est monté 4 vingt-six) ; la production 
verriére en fut intensifiée et il fallut chercher 4 étendre, par-dessus tout, 
le marché intérieur. De ces fours, le plus renommé fut celui de Kreybitz 
prés Détin, fondé en 1427 dans le domaine du chevalier Berka de Duba, 
et qui est en existence encore aujourd’hui. Le réseau des fours fondés 
sur le principe d’accords mutuels entre l’entrepreneur et la noblesse 
_ féodale du lieu s’étend toujours, au point qu’il occupe de vastes étendues 
de régions fronti¢res. En dehors du four de Kreybitz, d’autres fours 
s’élévent 4 Pfisetnice, Bousov, et dans la Bohéme de 1’Ouest, ot, dans 
des bois situés en pente de Cerchov, dans le domaine de Volf de Jano- 
vice, le verrier Jean Mistl édifie son four en 1494. 
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II 


La Renaissance, dont les commencements se font sentir dans les 
pays tchéques dés la fin du XV° siécle, n’acquiert son plein épanouisse- 
ment qu’a l’avénement de Ferdinand de Habsbourg, en 1526, quand la 
Cour de Prague noue d’étroits liens avec les milieux italiens. Dans l'art 
du verre tchéque, cependant, la Renaissance n’apparait que vers 1550. 
Des changements caractéristiques s’opérent alors dans la vie de la classe 
féodale: l’exploitation agricole devient improductive et le seigneur 
féodal déserte son chateau fort inexpugnable pour s’installer dans la 
plaine, dans une résidence somptueuse entourée de vastes latifundia ; 
le chevalier intrépide, dont les exploits guerriers ne rapportent guére, 
est supplanté par l’économe prudent qui s’efforce d’augmenter les biens 
hérités de ses ancétres. Ce n’est plus l’agriculture seule qui doit assurer 
son niveau de vie et augmenter son confort personnel : suivant ]’exem- 
ple du patriciat italien, il commence 4 s’adonner de plus en plus 4 |’en- 
treprise industrielle. Dans cette derniére, la production verriére occupe 
une place importante ; 4 Venise, l'industrie du verre prend un essor 
inoui et devient pour la République de St-Marc une source inépuisable 
de richesses. Bien que les seigneurs féodaux de l'Europe Centrale ne 
réussissent que dans des cas tout 4 fait exceptionnels 4 s’emparer des 
formules secrétes de la composition chimique du verre vénitien, en cor- 
rompant par de hautes récompenses les ouvriers de Venise et en les 
poussant a divulguer leurs secrets, l’influence vénitienne ne s’en fait 
pas moins sentir 4 différents égards, aussi bien dans |’intensité et l’am- 
pleur de la production que dans le style et le décor des produits verriers. 
Le nombre des fours augmente 4 tel point qu’a la fin du XVI° siécle, 
rien qu’en Bohéme, il existe trente-quatre ateliers avec une production 
ramifiée qui sert aussi bien les besoins du pays que la clientéle étrangére. 
La verrerie se développe avec une telle intensité qu’elle devient un 
grave danger pour le peuplement des foréts de la Bohéme. C’est pour- 
quoi, en 1571, Maximilien II demande a la Chancellerie de Bohéme de 
décréter la suppression des fours de verrerie dans les domaines de la 
Couronne. Cependant, le décret en question fut abrogé en raison de 
opposition de la noblesse qui n’entendait pas se priver des bénéfices 
d’une industrie prospére. Bien au contraire, grace a |’initiative d’entre- 
preneurs expérimentés, tels que Friedrich, Gerl, Hafenbradel, Schiirer, 
Wander et Preissler, véritables fondateurs de dynasties verriéres en 
Bohéme, la production verriére occupe la premiére place dans |’industrie 
du pays et parvient méme, par |’intermédiaire de certains entrepreneurs 
(tel Martin Friedrich de Chiibska), 4 gagner le marché étranger. C’est 
ainsi que le four de Grimnitz, appartenant a |’électeur de Brandebourg, 
fut fondé avec la coopération tchéque, en 1602. L’importance qu’on atta- 
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che a la production verriére se manifeste le mieux par le fait que ses en- 
trepreneurs, comme leurs confréres vénitiens, recoivent des lettres de 
noblesse. Le retentissement qu’a eu dans le monde la verrerie de Murano 
influe aussi sur la production des fours tchéques. On commence alors a 
fabriquer du verre a glace dans l’atelier Stégr 4 Volary et dans |’atelier 
de Mizava dans le district de Bechyné ; ce dernier a livré du verre a 
glace ainsi que du verre d’optique (pour lunettes) 4 l’Allemagne du Sud 
et du Nord avec, dit-on, un trés grand succés. Mais c’est le verre creux 
vénitien qui reste un modéle de choix pour les verriers tchéques, notam- 
ment dans ses deux techniques décoratives : la peinture sur verre et la 
gravure au diamant. L’assortiment du verre tchéque de la Renaissance 
n’est pas trés grand ; on fabrique presque exclusivement des gobelets et 
des chopes a bi¢re dont le verre verdatre, de peu de pureté, grossier et 
taché de bulles, est bien inférieur 4 la matiére légére et translucide des 
produits vénitiens. Les gobelets 4 biére, notamment les hanaps des 
familles nobles, appelés « willkums » (vidrecomes) car on s’en servait 
pour souhaiter la bienvenue 4 ses hétes, étaient de forme cylindrique ou 
conique et s’inspiraient de modéles de Venise. Ils étaient couverts d’ar- 
moiries peintes ou de peintures complexes émaillées. Les motifs de ces 
peintures étaient d’abord stéréotypés: de grandes aigles impériales, 
remplissant presque tout le pourtour du gobelet et portant, sur les ailes, 
des dizaines d’emblémes de pays d’Empire, ou bien des portraits idéa- 
lisés de l’Empereur assis sur le tréne et entouré des deux cétés par les 
sept Electeurs ; le plus ancien de ces gobelets, datant de 1572, se trouve 
au Musée de South Kensington, 4 Londres ; un autre, datant de 1573, 
est au Musée des Arts industriels 4 Prague. Parfois, l’empereur y appa- 
rait 4 cheval, avec ses électeurs en deux rangées superposées. Plus tard, 
a cété de ces motifs traditionnels, apparaissent des sujets plus compli- 
qués, surtout sur les cruches: scénes bibliques ou morales, figures de 
saints. Les motifs héraldiques de ces gobelets et cruches émaillés, ainsi 
que des coupes en verre et des vitraux émaillés, sont accompagnés de 
décoration végétale. Le muguet y figure de préférence ; il semble un 
sujet typiquement tchéque, alors que les perles et de menues spirales 
dénotent une origine saxonne. (Voir figure 1.) 

La verrerie tchéque ne manquait pas d’idées originales ni de qualités 
plastiques pouvant servir de modéles aux pays voisins, mais on comprend 
aisément que, jugé selon les critéres mondiaux, le type moyen du verre 
tchéque de la Renaissance n’a pu satisfaire les entrepreneurs ayant sous 
les yeux les modéles importés de Venise. La distance qui séparait les 
deux productions était trop grande ; elle était trop visible, lorsqu’a la 
suite d’une indiscrétion ou par le moyen de la corruption, les secrets des 
verriers vénitiens commencérent a4 étre connus au-dela des rivages de 
Tile de Murano et tombérent entre les mains de seigneurs allemands, tel 
Ferdinand, archiduc de Tyrol et lieutenant royal de Bohéme. Malgré 
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l’harmonie intime qui existait entre le verre tchéque émaillé et la vais- 
selle céramique de |’époque, notamment la maiolique vénitienne impor- 
tée et la faience populaire des anabaptistes de Moravie ou de Bohéme, 
les verriers tchéques de la fin du XVI* et du début du XVII* siécles 
s’efforgaient, 4 l’exemple de leurs confréres tyroliens, d’imiter Venise 
le plus prés possible, aussi bien dans les matériaux employés que dans 
les formes et l’ornementation de leurs produits. I] parait que vers l’année 
1600 leurs efforts furent couronnés de succés ; les détails ne nous sont 
pas connus mais nous pouvons les évaluer d’aprés quelques spécimens 
(par exemple des gobelets aux flancs minces, d’une grande transpa- 
rence), qui ressemblent déja beaucoup aux produits de Venise. 


Tout porte a croire que l’initiative de ce succés revient 4 quelques 
familles de la haute noblesse : aux Rosenberg en Bohéme du Sud, aux 
Zerotin en Moravie. C’est, en effet, de ces régions que nous viennent 
quelques échantillons datant de la fin de la Renaissance ; ils sont gran- 
dement supérieurs aux produits en « waldglass », uniquement employé 
jusque-la en Bohéme. Ce sont en premier lieu des coupes peintes a froid 
ou gravées au diamant, puis des coupes figurant la Crucifixion et un 
couple marié (au Musée des Arts industriels), et enfin des coupes ayant 
appartenu 4 la famille Zerotin, entre autres un « willkum » (au chateau 
de Buchlov) d’une rare beauté, avec des figures gravées de couples 
mariés. 

La réussite technique du verre tchéque de cette époque est illustrée 
par des vases en verre coloré par l’oxyde de cobalt. D’aprés le professeur 
Chytil, ces vases proviennent d’un four situé probablement 4 Bubenet, 
prés de Prague, et construit pour Rodolphe II par Martin Friedrich, 
maitre verrier de Chiiby ; par leur décor émaillé, ils suivent de prés le 
verre émaillé tchéque et, d’autre part, ils imitent, dans l’aspect extérieur 
de leur surface, le grés dur allemand. 


Le verre blanc aux flancs minces, pur et translucide, dont nous avons 
parlé et que nous retrouvons dans les pays tchéques aux environs de 
1600, a aussi servi 4 des expériences de Gaspard Lehman, graveur de 
diamants, qui depuis 1588 fut au service de l’empereur Rodolphe II au 
Chateau de Prague et recut, en 1595, des lettres de noblesse en récom- 
pense de ses mérites artistiques. 


Lehman de Léwenwald, un homme original et grand ami des arts, 
membre de la nombreuse famille d’artistes appelés par l’empereur au 
Chateau de Prague, ov ils devaient compléter par leurs créations per- 
sonnelles des collections royales d’objets rares et d’ceuvres d'art, a étendu 
sa technique de la taille du cristal 4 la taille du verre blanc tchéque, 
renouvelant ainsi une ancienne technique romaine. Aprés que, dans les 
décades ultérieures, une nouvelle variété de verre translucide, a base 
de chaux (le verre calcique), eut été découverte, la technique de Lehman 
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a donné naissance 4 une nouvelle branche, purement tchéque celle-ci, 
de la production verriére. 


Toutefois, les créations de Lehman, si remarquables qu’elles soient 
par leur cété technique et leur valeur plastique, signifient encore autre 
chose : elles sont caractéristiques d’efforts, pleinement réussis d’ailleurs, 
qui tendent 4 satisfaire les besoins pressants de la Renaissance 4 son 
déclin, sa sensualité mondaine, sa maniére d’étre et de sentir, sa con- 
ception du monde et de I’activité humaine. Dans toutes les couches 
sociales, on est avide de belles choses ; le nouveau style d’habitation, 
d’ameublement et de costume manifeste la joie de «paraitre» et 
d’éblouir le monde ; désormais, il suffira que les objets décoratifs sem- 
blent précieux et donnent une illusion de somptuosité et de luxe. Les 
pierres précieuses ne suffisent plus aux fonctions qu’on leur demande, 
et c’est pourquoi, 4 cété d’elles, on a de plus en plus recours 4 limitation, 
au verre fagonné comme la pierre précieuse, au point qu’un coup d’cil 
superficiel ne peut pas distinguer les deux. Au cristal taillé, Lehman a 
substitué le verre ; dorénavant, dans l’orfévrerie, le verre peint et poli 
va se substituer a la pierre précieuse — au diamant, au rubis, au saphir 
ou a l’émeraude. 


Il parait que la taille du verre fut essayée par Lehman d’abord sur 
des plaques plates, telles que celle qui porte le portrait de Christian de 
Saxe, au Musée des Arts industriels 4 Prague, ou celle figurant la libé- 
ration d’Androméde, au Musée Victoria et Albert, 4 Londres. Ce n’est 
que plus tard qu’il fit des essais avec le verre creux. Son ceuvre la plus 
illustre est une coupe signée de son nom, qu’en 1605 il fagonna pour 
Wolf Sigismond de Léwenstein et sa femme Susanne de Rogendorf et 
qui se trouve actuellement au Musée des Arts industriels de Prague. Le 
vase conique de forme vénitienne est couvert sur son pourtour de figures 
taillées de trois vertus allégoriques: Nobilitas, Potestas, Liberalitas, 
dans lesquelles Lehman a reproduit sur verre le frontispice d’un livre 
du graveur pragois Gil Sadeler, intitulé « Schema seu speculum prin- 
cipum » et publié en 1597 ; le frontispice représente un sujet d’un tableau 
de Jan van der Straet, qui se trouve aussi dans les collections du Musée 
des Arts industriels de Prague. 


La coupe de Lehman est une ceuvre unique en son temps, un exemple 
classique de verre creux facgonné par la taille. Mais elle n’était certaine- 
ment pas une ceuvre isolée. Le fait qu’en 1609 l’empereur a conféré a 
Lehman le privilége de la taille du verre et l’existence 4 Prague d’un 
atelier spécial sous son nom, ot d’éminents artistes tels que Georges 
’ Schwanhardt ainé, David Engelhardt et Zacharie Belger ont travaillé, 
témoignent de |’étendue de sa production. En outre, Lehman disposait 
d’un temps suffisamment long pour mettre au point ses nouveaux pro- 
cédés : jusqu’a 1620, l’année de la bataille de la Montagne Blanche, il a 
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pu travailler avec ses disciples sans étre incommodé. Mais en 1621, 
un an avant sa mort, il a dd fermer son atelier qui ne tarda pas a se 
désintégrer 4 la suite des changements intervenus dans la vie politique, 
économique et sociale de la Bohéme, changements qui ont temporaire- 
ment effacé le souvenir du fin travail de l’artiste verrier. Le meilleur 
éléve et associé de Lehman, Georges Schwanhardt ainé, qui avait hérité 
le privilége de la taille du verre, a déménagé son atelier 4 Nuremberg, 
ou pendant des dizaines d’années il a continué, avec ses deux fils, Henri 
et Georges, la tradition de son maitre en la perfectionnant dans la con- 
currence que lui faisaient d’autres émigrés pragois, anciens éléves de 
Lehman, tels que Jean Hess, établi 4 Francfort-sur-le-Main, ou Gaspard 
Schindler de Dresde. 


Ill 


Le fait que les principaux représentants de |’école Lehman ont quitté 
la Bohéme pour |’Allemagne n’a pas eu toutefois pour résultat la dispa- 
rition compléte de la production verriére en Bohéme ; son éclipse n’a été 
que partielle dans le cadre européen. Malgré l’adversité des temps, la 
persécution religieuse, le pillage du pays par la soldatesque ennemie, 
l’oppression brutale des paysans serfs par les nouveaux maitres de la 
Bohéme, la production verriére est toujours active et abondante, surtout 
dans la Bohéme du Nord et en Moravie ; du point de vue artistique, elle 
est conservatrice, comme elle l’a toujours été 1a ot l’influence de l’école 
de Lehman ne pénétrait pas. Les fours de verrerie ayant appartenu déja 
auparavant aux seigneurs catholiques de langue allemande, ainsi que 
ceux qui ont été confisqués, au profit de ces derniers, aux membres de 
la noblesse protestante expulsée, sont pleinement occupés 4 satisfaire les 
besoins de leurs maitres, avides de richesses et désireux d’étaler leur 
luxe aux yeux de tout le monde. En 1630, Albert de Waldstein, un 
représentant typique de cette noblesse catholique, construit un palais 
magnifique dans le quartier de Mala Strana et passe de fortes comman- 
des de verre a l’atelier de Schiirer de Waldheim. Son exemple est suivi 
par d’autres membres de la noblesse de Bohéme et par des ordres reli- 
gieux qui aprés la Montagne Blanche bAtissent leurs résidences somp- 
tueuses dans toutes les régions de la Bohéme. Dans les fours tchéques, 
on fabriquait non seulement le verre émaillé ordinaire (le « waldglass »), 
mais aussi d’autres variétés de verre, par exemple le verre plat ; nous 
en avons la preuve dans un contrat passé entre les familles de verriers 
lorrains Henzel et Thiery et stipulant les conditions de défense du secret 
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professionnel appelé « procédé de Bohéme » ; ce procédé a été, sans 
nul doute, introduit en Lorraine par des verriers tchéques émigrés. Grace 
a l’initiative de quelques propriétaires de domaines seigneuriaux, tels 
que le comte Hroznata de Kokofov ou la famille Kinsky, on n’était pas 
sans connaitre dans quelques fours situés prés de la fronti¢re de Bohéme 
quelques-uns au moins des procédés lehmaniens de la taille du verre, 
procédés qui sans doute ont été apportés dans ces régions par d’anciens 
ouvriers de l’atelier Lehman. Sans ces intermédiaires, on s’expliquerait 
difficilement l’essor extraordinaire qu’a pris la verrerie tchéque dans 
la deuxiéme moitié du XVII* siécle. 

La paix de Munster (1648) et les traités de Westphalie, qui ont con- 
sacré la victoire de la Contre-Réforme catholique et raffermi la nouvelle 
culture baroque en Europe Centrale, ont consolidé les assises de la vie 
sociale en Bohéme. L’activité artistique en fut renforcée et tout a été 
mis en ceuvre pour la plus grande gloire de l’Eglise et des seigneurs 
féodaux, ses fidéles serviteurs. La verrerie tchéque y joue elle aussi un 
réle important. Au commencement, c’est le godt de la Renaissance 
italienne 4 son déclin qui prédomine : c’est de I’Italie que nous viennent 
les artistes, les modéles et les formes des arts plastiques. L’exemple tou- 
jours vivant du verre transparent de Venise et sa taille imitée de celle 
du cristal, telle qu’elle est encore pratiquée dans la Baviére voisine, 
appelle des successeurs ; on exige des formes parfaites, répondant en 
tous points au goit raffiné d’un gentilhomme de |’époque baroque. Mais 
la matiére employée jusqu’alors, le verre aux flancs minces, ne permet- 
tait pas une taille profonde et ferme. La taille ne servait qu’a des fins 
de décoration végétale ou parfois figurative, indispensable, toute en 
surface, qui ne rappelait que bien imparfaitement les qualités plas- 
tiques de l’intaille qu’on obtenait avec le cristal de roche aux flancs 
épais. Si la découverte tchéque de Lehman a été une réussite qui s’im- 
posa au point de devenir l’expression exacte et caractéristique du verre 
baroque non seulement tchéque mais aussi étranger, c’est 4 la deuxiéme 
découverte tchéque que nous devons ce fait : celle du verre calcique aux 
flancs épais, appelé « cristal de Bohéme ». Elle a été faite indépendam- 
ment et presque simultanément dans plusieurs ateliers dans la deuxiéme 
moitié du XVII* siécle. Jusqu’a une époque récente, cette découverte 
était attribuée au maitre verrier Michel Miiller, propriétaire de l’atelier 
de Helmbach prés Vimperk dans la Sumava, ov le cristal de Bohéme 
était fabriqué dés 1683, mais d’autres sources historiques, notamment les 
Miscellanées de Bohuslav Balbin, S.J., nous informent que déja en 1679 
le verre de cette variété était fabriqué 4 Nové Zamky, dans un atelier 
appartenant 4 la famille Kounic ; on sait, par ailleurs, que le verre de 
cette description était fagonné aussi dans |’atelier du comte Buquoy a 
Dobra Voda, dans la Bohéme du Sud. Tous ces rapports nous font voir 
l’énorme activité et l’étendue de la production verriére tchéque du début 
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3. Gobelet en verre double plaqué, avec un portrait taillé de Frédéric-Guillaume IV 
de Dominique Biman ; env. 1830. 
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de l’époque baroque. Les objets en verre qu’on fabrique sont, en effet, 
innombrables ; ils sont caractérisés d'une part par une matiére trans- 
parente, dure et ferme, impossible 4 discerner du cristal et, d’autre part, 
par une technique de taille de plus en plus parfaite. Les formes des 
vases sont au début influencées par des modéles étrangers. A cété des 
coupes coniques simples et des flacons polygonaux, nous rencontrons 
des gobelets de trois espéces : des coupes s’inspirant clairement de mo- 
déles de Nuremberg et ressemblant a un calice sur pied élevé composé 
de boutons largement soufflés avec des anneaux plats interposés ; des 
gobelets ornés de godrons sur leur partie inférieure, avec un pied orné 
au milieu d’une fleur travaillée 4 la pince, et enfin des gobelets avec 
une coupe conique reposant sur un balustre creux ; dans ces derniers, 
on pergoit l’écho de modéles vénitiens. Toutes ces formes sont en exis- 
tence jusqu’au commencement du XVIII* siécle. 


C’est aussi jusqu’a cette époque-la que le travail du tailleur est resté 
en surface, n’osant pas aller en profondeur et s’attaquer aux flancs du 
vase. Cette prudence avait été nécessaire dans le passé, avec des vases 
aux flancs minces, mais elle est devenue superflue avec le cristal aux 
flancs épais, car elle ne permettait pas de faire ressortir les avantages 
spécifiques du cristal, matiére brillante. Les motifs des verres taillés du 
début de l’époque baroque en Bohéme sont apparentés a ceux de la 
céramique populaire. C’est souvent l’ornementation végétale stylisée et, 
vers la fin du siécle, fortement naturaliste : des rinceaux avec de vastes 
fleurs du genre d’héliotropes, accompagnés parfois de motifs d’oiseaux 
et de themes figuratifs gauches et stéréotypés. 


A mesure que s’approche l’apogée de l’époque baroque, I’originalité 
et la valeur des produits de la verrerie de Bohéme s’accroissent par 
rapport aux matériaux, formes et décors employés. La pureté et la trans- 
parence de la matiére sont d’une perfection presque absolue. Aux formes 
traditionnelles des vases, surtout des gobelets 4 haut pied et coupe 
basse en forme de calice se substituent les formes originales de gobelets 
a balustre, sur pied bas a facettes et avec des coupes élancées et poly- 
gonales, parfois aplaties, ou bien avec des coupes aux flancs bombés ou 
concaves ou combinés avec des flancs plats. Typiquement tchéques sont 
aussi les coupes coniques évasées vers la base en forme de ventre. Les 
coupes coniques cédent la place aux coupes, typiquement tchéques, de 
forme pyramidale ; elles sont polygonales et leur surface plane a des 
contours variés. Une variété nouvelle, trés en vogue, constitue les petits 
vaisseaux a confetti en forme de coquille sur pied, polygonaux pour une 
large part. D’une maniére générale, l’angulosité de la forme est carac- 
téristique du verre tchéque a l’apogée de l’époque baroque dans la pre- 
miére moitié du XVIII* si¢cle en Bohéme, comme le montrent aussi les 
coupes a fruits, oblongues et octogonales, ou les bouteilles et aiguiéres 
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plates, qui ont un corps haut et un goulot court. La disposition du vase 
en plusieurs surfaces rend possible la mise en valeur de la taille, perfec- 
tionnée par des techniques nouvelles et rajeunie par des motifs origi- 
naux. Forts de leur expérience accrue, les artistes verriers s’appliquent 
a employer le procédé appelé « kugeltechnik » (« taillé ») : de petites 
roues dentées, tournant vite, taillent énergiquement le corps du vase ; 
dans la surface, on creuse des fossettes qui multiplient les effets de 
lumiére ; ces fossettes sont arrangées ou bien perpendiculairement ou 
bien forment des figures géométriques les plus variées. Dans la deuxi¢me 
étape, aux environs de 1720, apparait déja le dessin précis, reproduisant 
soit des sujets ornementaux ou figuratifs soit une combinaison des deux. 
Les verriers y mettent a profit, 4 leur maniére, des cartes d’échantillons, 
publiées 4 leur intention par des artistes entreprenants, tels que Paul 
Decker, Christian Weigel, Johann K. Reiff et Johann L. Eysler, en 
Allemagne. Toutefois, la dépendance ot ils sont des modéles recus 
entraine une certaine stagnation dans le décor qui manque d’originalité 
et vieillit vite ; le style se détériore car on combine souvent des motifs 
hétérogénes ou anachroniques. Par exemple, on emploie toujours la 
méme ornementation végétale naturaliste, les guirlandes du début de 
l’époque baroque, les festons et les feuilles d’acanthe, qui alternent avec 
les bandelettes, motif décoratif de Jean Bérain, trés en vogue aux envi- 
rons de 1730, a l’apogée de l’époque baroque, et méme, assez souvent, 
avec les chabraques et les rideaux qui annoncent déja le style rococo, 
né entre 1740 et 1750. Par contre, les sujets figuratifs sont remarquables 
et d’un style beaucoup plus pur : ce sont des portraits d’hommes célébres, 
des scénes de société et de chasse, des allégories galantes ou mytholo- 
giques, des figures de saints, des scénes bibliques. Le verre de Bohéme 
se trouve ainsi exprimer, d’une maniére saisissante, le faste et la sensua- 
lité de l"homme du temps baroque, son 4me trouble et divisée qui s’exalte 
dans les visions du ciel chrétien mais trouve aussi sa délectation dans 
les jouissances terrestres et la sensualité de l’antiquité paienne. Le verre 
baroque présente, en effet, un contraste heureux entre la grace aérienne 
de ses formes, combinée avec la précision pointilleuse de sa taille, et la 
brillante splendeur de sa surface et de ses contours. 

C’est dans la Bohéme du Nord, autour de Kamenicky Senov, dans les 
domaines de Kinsky, Harrach et autres familles nobles, dans les mon- 
tagnes de la Jizera et les Monts des Géants (KrkonoSe) que voient le 
jour ces merveilles de précision technique, d’expérience artistique et de 
conscience professionnelle d’une innombrable multitude d’artisans, doués 
' d'une grande sensibilité, qui savent toujours contenter le godt et les 
exigences esthétiques de l’époque. Du versant bohéme des Monts des 
Géants, la grande vague d’activité créatrice déferlait par dela la créte 
des montagnes, sur la Silésie voisine, qui en ce temps-la appartenait 
encore 4 la Couronne de Bohéme. Dans la fournaise de Schreiberhau, 
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située sur le domaine des comtes Schaffgotsch et fondée déja en 1617, 
et en d'autres endroits, 4 Petersdorf, 4 Wiesau, appartenant depuis envi- 
ron 1675 a la famille Lobkovic, on continue, en |’enrichissant, la tradition 
et les caractéristiques du verre tchéque de la premiére moitié du 
XVIII* siécle. Une taille en relief splendide, une certaine lourdeur de 
forme plastique caractérisent les produits du four Schaffgotsch, tandis 
que les graveurs des ateliers Lobkovic rehaussent l’effet des surfaces 
lisses par d’intéressantes compositions dans lesquelles prédominent des 
motifs figuratifs. D’une maniére générale, le verre de Silésie est caracté- 
risé par des coupes polygonales et par des vases rétrécis au-dessus du 
pied 4 la maniére d’un entonnoir. (Voir figure 2.) 


Mais ce n’est pas le verre taillé seul qui est au service de l"-homme 
baroque et de son amour du faste sensuel. A une époque oi les arts et 
métiers fleurissent et atteignent leur apogée, les verriers tchéques reven- 
diquent, eux aussi, le droit de cité dans la république des arts en inven- 
tant une nouvelle variété de verre, trés recherchée et attrayante: le 
verre 4 double enveloppe. Dés 1725 ils développent et perfectionnent 
ancien procédé de l’alchimiste J. Kunckel de Potsdam, procédé qui 
consiste 4 monter l’une dans |’autre deux coupes, avec une feuille d’ar- 
gent interposée ; ils emploient la gravure figurative ou ornementale 
sur la feuille d’argent, bleu d’azur ou, le plus souvent, sur la feuille d’or, 
non seulement pour des coupes mais aussi pour de hauts gobelets, des 
flacons et des soupiéres. 


Les mémes motifs qui prédominent dans la taille du verre de |’épo- 
que sont répétés dans la gravure sur la feuille d’or ou d’argent interposée 
entre deux enveloppes de verre poli et mince formant les parois du vase ; 
la lumiére du jour révéle le tracé délicat du burin coupant la feuille et y 
ciselant des ornements, des figures et des scénes de vie religieuse ou 
sociale. Le caractére complexe du baroque se manifeste dans ces vases 
a double enveloppe, destinés 4 orner les intérieurs de la noblesse féodale 
ou des hauts dignitaires de l’Eglise catholique, ainsi que dans des objets 
destinés 4 étre offerts en souvenir pour ceux qui fréquentent la haute 
société. Seuls les sujets tchéques typiques — armoiries seigneuriales, 
emblémes ecclésiastiques, figures de saints appartenant 4 la Bohéme, 
nous permettent d’identifier ces objets curieux et originaux, fagonnés 
on ne sait ot, mais dont on peut dire avec une certitude presque absolue 
qu'il proviennent de quelques fours du Nord ou du Sud de la Bohéme. 


Par son caractére, la technique du verre a double enveloppe reléve 
de celle du verre peint, c’est-a-dire que son décor n’est pas formé par le 
fagonnement de la surface propre du verre, comme c’est le cas dans la 
gravure ou la taille, mais par l’application a sa surface d’autres maté- 
riaux, tels que l’or ou une matiére colorante ; ces matériaux peuvent étre 
appliqués soit directement a la main, soit a l’aide d’un pinceau. Fidéle a 
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une tradition qui date de la Renaissance et qui ne périt jamais, l’artiste 
verrier donne a un vase de verre le caractére d'une image. La surface du 
verre est relevée par la représentation de scénes variées alors que sa 
fonction est cachée par un détail pittoresque qui le rend cher a son pro- 
priétaire. C’est pour cela qu’on a inventé le verre 4 double enveloppe qui 
satisfait ce besoin par la feuille gravée ou azurée ; c’est pour cela qu’on 
continue 4 employer le verre émaillé, couvert d’écussons bariolés, de 
scénes bibliques ou de tableaux de genre. Par la-méme, la technique de 
la taille se trouve reléguée au second plan au cours du dix-huitiéme 
siécle, étant réservée a l’usage des bourgeois et des gens de la campagne, 
pour lesquels on fabrique de petites bouteilles 4 liqueur et des chopes a 
biére. C’est encore ainsi qu’il faut expliquer une autre caractéristique 
du verre tchéque de la premiére moitié du XVIII* siécle — le verre peint 
en or et en noir, par Ignace Preisler, qui travaille 4 la maison et en ama- 
teur. Ce peintre sur verre et porcelaine, né en 1676 4 Kunitat dans le 
district de Rychnov, a travaillé, avéc son pére Daniel, pour le comte 
Kolovrat. Entre 1710 et 1740, il a orné d’innombrables vases de verre 
provenant des fours de Silésie, d’excellentes peintures od, a cété des 
sujets allégoriques, prédominent des motifs chinois, trés goftés a cette 
époque-la, qui sont insérés dans des rinceaux et des bandelettes dont 
l’ornementation est relevée par des figures d’ oiseaux. 


Cette variété de la peinture sur verre, inspirée par le modéle de Jean 
Schaper de Nuremberg, décorateur du verre, reproduit des sujets res- 
semblant a ceux de la peinture sur porcelaine de Meissen, de Heroldt, 
des années 1720-30. Bien“que moins connue, elle constitue cependant, au 
méme titre que le verre 4 double enveloppe, une contribution originale 
a l'industrie du verre baroque en Bohéme. 


Le succés mondial du verre tchéque de l’époque baroque est dd tant 
a l’excellence des matériaux et a l’originalité des formes et des styles 
qu’a la virtuosité et 4 la facture de la décoration gravée et peinte ; encore 
faut-il ajouter qu’une organisation du travail efficace et réfléchie y joue 
un trés grand réle. Pendant longtemps, les pays tchéques n’offraient que 
peu de débouchés a la vente des produits en verre. L’appauvrissement des 
classes moyennes au cours de la guerre de Trente ans, la misére ov était 
plongé le peuple des campagnes suant sang et eau pour ses maitres, la 
noblesse féodale, qui n’était pas nombreuse — tout cela explique qu’en 
Bohéme la clientéle pour les produits en verre était restreinte et ne se 
recrutait que dans un cercle étroit de riches propriétaires. Une trés 
grande partie de la production était destinée a l’exportation et c’est, en 
effet, l’exportation qui a fondé la renommée universelle du verre de 
Bohéme. A cété des maitres verriers, qui fabriquent la matiére premiére, 
et des décorateurs — les tailleurs et les doreurs travaillant 4 la maison 
et formant, a partir de l'année 1669, des corporations dans différents 
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centres verriers de la Bohéme du Nord — les travailleurs du verre com- 
prennent, dés le troisitme quart du XVII* siécle, une catégorie spéciale, 
celle des négociants en verre, se recrutant parmi les décorateurs, qui, 
pendant les mois d’été, transportent dans leurs hottes des marchandises 
fabriquées en hiver et qui plus tard, depuis 1680, entreprennent des voya- 
ges a l’étranger ou ils écoulent leurs produits. 


Le commerce du verre était concentré dans la région de Ceska Lipa ; 
le tailleur de verre Georges Kreybich, originaire de la ville de Kame- 
nicky Senov, a entrepris au cours des années 1682-1721 trente voyages 
commerciaux (d’abord avec une brouette, puis avec des attelages) dans 
presque tous les pays du monde, notamment 4 Londres, Moscou et Cons- 
tantinople ; d’autres exportateurs ont poussé jusqu’en Espagne et au 
Portugal. On ne se contente pas d’exporter du verre creux ; depuis 1723, 
on exporte aussi des chandeliers en cristal, que les étrangers ont tellement 
admirés au Chateau de Prague lors du couronnement du roi Charles VI, 
et des miroirs avec cadres de verre taillé. Le succés de ces exportations a 
amené les marchands de verre 4 former, dés 1730, des compagnies de 
commerce qui ont des dépéts de marchandises, importées en gros, dans 
toutes les grandes villes d’Europe et méme dans les pays d’outre-mer. 
Dans 38 villes du littoral européen et dans douze villes de |’intérieur, 
ainsi qu’a Smyrne, Beyrouth, Gdynia, Mexico, Baltimore et New York, 
il existe des factoreries ou, pour le moins, des agences des verriers tché- 
ques. Les chefs de ces agences étaient en relations étroites et suivies avec 
les fabricants tchéques auxquels ils faisaient connaitre les desiderata de 
leur clientéle, en ce qui concernait aussi bien la quantité que la qualité 
des produits importés. Voila comment en 1704 le commissionnaire Michel 
Sabel spécifie, dans un message envoyé 4 un atelier de Krumlov, la 
décoration du verre destiné 4 étre exporté en Espagne : « Les inscrip- 
tions doivent étre en espagnol, les effigies des saints doivent représenter 
des saints d’Espagne, et il faut que les costumes soient conformes a la 
mode espagnole. » 


On comprend aisément que par cet échange d’idées l’horizon des ver- 
riers tchéques se soit agrandi et que leur habileté de facture et leur ima- 
gination se soient enrichies. Ce fait, 4 son tour, a pour résultat un accrois- 
sement considérable de la vente de leurs produits qui obtiennent un 
succés complet, sans parler des avantages matériels que ce commerce 
apporte aux pays tchéques et 4 la monarchie des Habsbourg toute entiére. 
Les litiges qui surgissent entre, d'une part, les décorateurs et les mar- 
chands de verre et, d’autre part, les maitres verriers qui, se rendant 
compte des avantages de l’exportation, commencent depuis environ 1725 
a décorer leurs produits et 4 les exporter eux-mémes, nous font entrevoir 
l’importance de ce qui, en échange du verre, arrivait au pays : de grosses 
sommes d’argent comptant, le cuir de Russie, le sucre, le tabac, le vin, 
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entre autres marchandises. De plus, ce commerce faisait vivre des mil- 
liers de familles des régions verriéres, pour la plupart montueuses, qui 
sans lui n’auraient pu assurer qu’une maigre subsistance 4 leurs habi- 
tants. Rien ne souligne mieux |’importance mondiale du verre tchéque 
a cette époque que le fait qu’en 1727 Giuseppe Briatti, industriel du 
verre, est venu de Venise en Bohéme pour y apprendre des idées nou- 
velles sur l’art du verre, la décoration et les qualités plastiques du verre 
artistique. Cependant, la situation exceptionnellement avantageuse ot 
se trouve la verrerie tchéque de l’époque baroque change brusquement 
avec l’avénement de Marie-Thérése sur le tréne d’Autriche, en 1740. 
Les raisons de l’abaissement de la verrerie tchéque sont d’ordre politique, 
économique et culturel. Dans les malheureuses guerres que cette souve- 
raine fut obligée de soutenir en défense des territoires hérités de ses ancé- 
tres, la Silésie fut définitivement perdue en 1742 ; les rapports de longue 
date qui existaient dans ]’industrie verriére entre la Bohéme et la Silésie 
furent interrompus au détriment de la verrerie tchéque. La Silésie, ot 
l’art de la taille du verre était plus développé, se trouva, de ce fait, dans 
une position plus avantageuse, malgré la perte temporaire de la matiére 
premiére qui lui venait de Bohéme et de la possibilité d’écouler ses mar- 
chandises par l’intermédiaire des négociants tchéques. S’il en fut ainsi, 
c’est parce que son nouveau maitre Frédéric II, roi de Prusse, s’intéres- 
sait beaucoup a l’industrie du verre. Propriétaire des fours verriers de 
Potsdam et de Zechlin, qui depuis longtemps pouvaient se vanter d’inno- 
vations techniques et de la perfection plastique de leurs produits, il 
protégea l’industrie verriére et, étant lui-méme un homme cultivé, doué 
d’une sensibilité artistique, il sut combiner les besoins de |]’industrie et 
les tendances nouvelles de l'art du verre. Admirateur fervent de la cul- 
ture frangaise dont l’expression en architecture était alors le style 
rococo, raffiné et miévre, Frédéric II invita ses verriers 4 se conformer 
eux aussi aux exigences de ce style tout en miniature et un peu artificiel, 
par lequel la France a inauguré sa suprématie culturelle en Europe. I] a 
beaucoup contribué, par la-méme, a activer, dés 1750, la vente des pro- 
duits de verre de Prusse sur les marchés du monde au point que ces 
produits devinrent par la suite un des principaux concurrents du verre 
de Bohéme. La réputation mondiale, jusqu’alors incontestée, du verre 
tchéque en fut gravement atteinte. Alors qu’auparavant le verre tchéque 
baroque avait supplanté, sur les marchés d’Europe, le verre vénitien de 
la Renaissance — les verriers de Venise, tel Giuseppe Briatti de Murano, 
nous l’avons vu, avaient été obligés, pour conserver tout au moins une 
partie de leur clientéle, de se mettre, aprés 1727, 4 l’école des verriers 
tchéques dont ils adoptérent les procédés — il a dd, 4 son tour, défendre 
ses positions contre toute une série de facteurs économiques et autres qui 
entravérent le développement de la verrerie tchéque. 
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Tout cela n’était d’ailleurs qu’une conséquence naturelle de la mar- 
che de l’histoire. Les verriers tchéques, nous le verrons plus loin, ne se 
sont pourtant pas résignés a leur sort, et la premiére crise de l’industrie 
verriére tchéque n’a pas eu de suites trop graves pour eux. Ce qui a 
ébranlé tout l’édifice de la verrerie tchéque et sapé les bases mémes de 
sa position mondiale, ce ne sont pas tant des raisons politiques — les 
guerres de Succession d’Autriche qui ravagérent la Bohéme et lui firent 
perdre la Silésie, les grands événements de politique mondiale, telles les 
luttes entre l’Angleterre, la France et l’Espagne avec, comme corollaire, 
la cessation compléte des relations commerciales, le blocus américain, 
etc. — ou bien des raisons économiques — par exemple la protection 
du marché intérieur de certains Etats par des taxes élevées — que des 
raisons d’un ordre tout différent. En premier lieu, c’est l’usage de nou- 
veaux matériaux conformément aux variations du gofit et du style de 
l’époque, qui substitue au baroque lourd et guindé le rococo léger et sou- 
riant et qui ressuscite la beauté antique dans le classicisme du déclin de 
l’époque baroque. D’abord, c’est la porcelaine, inventée dés la premiére 
moitié du XVIII* siécle par J. Botger en Saxe, et puis le verre a base 
de plomb, employé dans la période classique de ce siécle en Angleterre. 
La porcelaine, matiére plastique dans laquelle le style rococo des années 
trente du XVIII* siécle trouva son expression typique, n’a pu, il est vrai, 
rivaliser avec le verre dans l’aménagement des intérieurs, mais elle 
devint un concurrent sérieux pour celui-ci dans toutes les fonctions 
décoratives, en rehaussant la somptuosité et le luxe d’une demeure sei- 
gneuriale. Les objets d’art en porcelaine, bibelots ou vases, avaient une 
gamme plus riche de formes et de possibilités plastiques et se prétaient 
mieux aux effets décoratifs de la peinture ou de la sculpture que les objets 
en verre. Le réle de ces derniers en fut diminué ; désormais, ils serviront 
a des usages surtout pratiques et quotidiens, tout en conservant une déco- 
ration riche et complexe, exigée par le godt de l’époque. La taille du 
verre reproduit alors avec prédilection de vastes cartouches dans le 
genre rocaille et, plus tard, des médaillons ovales de genre classique. 
Pour parer au danger que constituait pour eux le nouveau rival, la por- 
celaine, les verriers tchéques se sont mis 4 imiter la porcelaine en inven- 
tant le verre opale, a la teinte laiteuse et blanchatre, considérablement 
moins cher que la porcelaine ; par ce moyen, malgré la concurrence, 
ils ont pu maintenir la vente des produits de verre 4 un niveau assez 
élevé. Le verre de table imite alors les sujets peints des porcelaines de 
Meissen, surtout ses motifs figuratifs inspirés par les tableaux de Wat- 
teau ; la peinture émaillée sur verre creux contraste alors, par sa finesse, 
avec celle qu’on pratiquait jusque-la et qui était assez vulgaire, sujette 
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qu'elle était aux caprices du godt populaire. Aux vases de porcelaine J 
d’une extraordinaire pureté de matiére blanche et d’une grande puis- 
sance de décor multicolore, les verriers ont opposé, comme contre-partie 
moins cofiteuse, tout un assortiment de verre opale : a cété de récipients J 
en verre du genre courant, des coupes, des plats, des bouteilles et des 
vases, pour lesquels le verre était la matiére la plus indiquée, ils ont 
fourni au marché des objets réservés jusqu’alors a la céramique ou a la 
porcelaine, tels que les encriers, les tasses et les soucoupes, les cafeti¢res 
et surtout les sucriers, trés en vogue en ce temps, qui pendant cinquante 
ans domineront le marché du verre opale dont ils seront l’exemple le 
plus typique. Le succés du verre opale, décoré par des compositions végé- 
tales ou figuratives, fut énorme dans la société de l'Europe centrale 
pendant la deuxiéme moitié du XVIII* siécle, et sa vogue a suffi pour 
réparer les pertes que la mode du temps a causées au verre gravé dans 
la société bourgeoise en voie de formation, en Bohéme et a 1’étranger. 
Néanmoins, la gravure sur verre n’abandonne pas le terrain et, par des 
moyens appropriés, par de nouvelles formes de vases, par leur décor, et 
surtout par la dorure fine et délicate, elle réussit trés adroitement et en 
peu de temps 4a rétablir l"harmonie entre l’art du verre et les tendances 
nouvelles du style de l’époque, avec ce résultat que la production ver- 
ri¢re s’accroit par rapport a celle de l’époque précédente. Tandis qu’aux 
environs de 1750 la Bohéme a eu soixante-cing fours de verrerie, elle 
en compte déja soixante-dix-neuf en 1799. Les ateliers des familles 
bourgeoises telles que Gerl, Miiller, Hofenbraedel au sud, Preissler, 
Kittel et Riedl au nord de la Bohéme, I’emportent sur les ateliers de la 
noblesse parmi lesquels celui de Novy Svét, appartenant au comte 
Harrach et occupant plus de cent ouvriers, tient le premier rang. 

Un danger plus grave pour le verre tchéque potassico-calcique, orné 
presque toujours d’un décor taillé, est constitué, aux environs de 1800, 
par le verre gravé, a base de plomb, d’Angleterre, Cette variété de verre, 
due a l'emploi depuis le XVII* siécle des mati¢res premiéres anglaises, 
se distingue des variétés précédentes et aussi du cristal de Bohéme par 
sa transparence absolue et par la réfraction intense des rayons. Pendant 
le déclin du classicisme baroque ce verre est devenu |’objet d’un fagon- 
nage technique analogue a celui du diamant : l’ancienne taille 4 la roue 
est remplacée par un procédé compliqué qui consiste 4 pratiquer, sur 
la surface des vases, des sillons et des bossages a facettes courant dans 
des sens divers. Les qualités chimiques et techniques du verre a base 
de plomb permettaient de donner aux vases des formes sévéres dont les 
lignes avaient une grace et une simplicité antiques et dont la surface 
polie multipliait des effets de lumiére inouis. La renommée du cristal 
de Bohéme en fut éclipsée, et ses producteurs ont dd choisir entre deux 
alternatives : ou bien s’efforcer d’égaler, autant que possible, la per- 
fection des produits anglais, ou bien éveiller la curiosité des acheteurs 
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5. Vase taillé en relief (« Les trois déesses »), de Jaroslav Horejc, 1924 ; 
exécuté par Etienne Rath, Kamenicky Senov. 
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6. Service en verre soufflé. Modéle de Véra Likskova, exécuté par la maison Moser, 
en 1952. 
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en créant une variété de verre plus impressionnante et plus recherchée 
que le verre anglais. Les verriers tchéques ont essayé les deux méthodes, 
l'une aprés l’autre. La premiére, celle de l’imitation du verre anglais, 
n'a pas donné les résultats qu’on espérait. Bien que le cristal de Bohéme 
imitat souvent a la perfection le verre gravé anglais et que les produits 
du four Meyer a Stiibrna Hut’ dans le district de Nové Hrady fussent 

iculi¢rement réussis, ce cristal était cependant incapable d’acquérir 
le brillant et la luminosité que donnait le plomb, difficilement accessi- 
ble 4 l'industrie verri¢re tchéque. C’est pourquoi la gravure, 4 la roue 
ou au diamant, du verre tchéque trés blanc, a base de potasse, n’est 
restée en somme qu’une affaire de forme, accompagnant le décor taillé 
qui, dans le premier tiers du XIX°® siécle, prend un aspect nouveau, 
typiquement tchéque. Le verre et le vase décorés sont caractéristiques 
de cette évolution, marquée par deux tendances contemporaines : l’évo- 
cation de l’antiquité, la sentimentalité excessive. D’un cété, la mytho- 
logie paienne et le mythe chrétien, et de |’autre, l’extréme sensibilité 
qui donne son empreinte 4 la vie de société et se manifeste dans les 
motifs complexes du décor des objets de «souvenir», fabriqués en 
série, déterminent le caractére du verre taillé de style Empire et de 
style Biedermeier 4 ses débuts. Emblémes symboliques, figurant l’Amitié 
et les autres vertus diverses, bouquets de fleurs, vues de villes d’eaux, 
figures telles que les Parques, motif favori de l’époque, animaux, por- 
traits en buste, motifs religieux ou mythologiques — voila les sujets 
qui donnent au verre tchéque de cette époque une vivacité et un intérét 
particuliers. On crée des centres du décor taillé ; ils sont dirigés par des 
artistes de renom, qui ont souvent une formation académique, ayant 
fait leurs études dans une académie des beaux-arts, tel Dominique 
Biman (1800-1857) de Novy Svét dans les Monts des Géants (Krkonode). 
Propriétaire d’un atelier de la Nouvelle Ville de Prague, il travailla, 
pendant la saison d’été, 4 Marianské Lazné (Marienbad), ov il a exécuté 
des portraits taillés, sur verre creux et sur médaillons, de personnages 
illustres visitant la ville d’eaux ; ses ceuvres comptent, en effet, parmi 
les plus fameuses de la verrerie tchéque des temps modernes (figure 3). 

De la méme maniére, 4 Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad), ont travaillé les 
membres de la famille Teller, André Matoni, Antoine et Joseph Pfeif- 
fer ; dans la région de la Jizera et dans les Monts des Géants, Francois 
Pohl et F. Pelikan, Auguste Bohm, Joseph Riedel et Antoine Simm ; 
a Kamenicky Senov, entre autres, Charles Pfohl, auteur de motifs figu- 
ratifs finement nuancés. Ce n’est pourtant ni le verre gravé ni la com- 
binaison de la taille avec la gravure, mais bien le verre coloré et le 
verre stratifié (disposé par couches superposées) qui, aprés un intervalle 
de cent ans, ont renouvelé la gloire de la verrerie tchéque dans le monde. 
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La pureté sévére de la matiére qui répond si bien aux conceptions 
plastiques du classicisme proclamant la nécessité d’un ordre strict de la 
forme et de la couleur, a commencé 4 perdre son attrait pour la société 
bourgeoise en voie de formation et pour son style, désigné sous le nom 
de style « Biedermeier » en Europe centrale. Cette société, qui a regagné 
sa prospérité aprés les guerres napoléoniennes, trés épuisantes pour elle, 
est gouvernée par la joie du luxe illusoire et le besoin de « paraitre » ; 
préférant la quantité a la qualité, 4 la pureté et 4 la mesure d’un style 
chatié, elle aspire au confort matériel et 4 un luxe peu codteux dans ses 
demeures privées et dans les locaux publics. 

Devinant les tendances et les dispositions de leur clientéle et agis- 
sant de concert avec les chimistes, les verriers tchéques ont créé des 
variétés nouvelles de verre creux, qui ont pleinement satisfait les exi- 
gences de la riche bourgeoisie commerciale et industrielle. Celle-ci, 
aprés avoir éliminé la classe féodale a occupé dans le premier quart 
du XIX°* siécle les premiéres places dans la vie sociale et économique, 
tout en restant, sur le plan de la culture, dans la dépendance presque 
absolue de l’aristocratie qui, poussée par la nécessité matérielle, lui a 
prété son concours moral et pratique. 

Déja en 1820, le comte Georges Buquoy, propriétaire de la vieille 
verrerie de Nové Hrady dans le sud de la Bohéme, avait réussi 4 inven- 
ter une nouvelle matiére vitreuse dont le premier rapport datant de 1822 
disait qu’elle n’était ni verre, ni porcelaine, ni grés mais qu'elle était 
composée d’ingrédients pierreux et métalliques incapables d’entrer dans 
la fabrication de n’importe quel verre. Elle fut appelée « hyalite », et 
la composition de ce verre noir, fabriqué pendant plusieurs décades 
dans les fours de Buquoy, est restée un secret jusqu’a une époque toute 
récente oi la formule en fut découverte dans les archives de Tieboi. 
Comme le montrent les échantillons de cette production — des vases, 
des bonbonniéres, des flacons et surtout des tasses avec des soucoupes 
ainsi que des petits plats 4 dessert qu'on trouve fréquemment dans des 
collections de musées — c’était une matiére mince et fragile, rappelant 
plutét le grés que le verre. La couleur noire du corps opaque qu’est 
Vhyalite et qui contraste violemment avec le caractére méme du verre, 
matiére tendant depuis toujours 4 une transparence et 4 une luminosité 
absolues, donne en effet, 4 l’invention de Buquoy, quelque chose d’arti- 
ficiel et d’exclusif ; elle satisfait plutét un godt superficiel, aimant des 
effets 4 bon marché, qu’un véritable connaisseur, cherchant la valeur 
plastique — une chose bien naturelle pour le style Biedermeier et trés 
caractéristique de la conception que la classe bourgeoise se fait de l’art 
décoratif. 
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Il n’est pas difficile de deviner le mobile qui était a l’origine de 
cette invention. Buquoy a dd certainement étre attiré par l’exemple 
de l’Anglais Josiah Wedgwood, inventeur du grés basaltique qui se 
prétait assez bien, par sa composition et sa couleur, 4 des usages de 
céramique imitée des modéles de l’antiquité grecque. Cependant, alors 
que pour le grés de Wedgwood et pour la céramique grecque I’argile 
constituait la matiére de base commune, les vases en hyalite, empiétant 
sur le domaine de la céramique et par leur forme et par leur fonction, 
n’étaient qu’une imitation de celle-ci, un trompe-l’cil destiné 4 nous 
faire oublier qu’en réalité nous avions affaire 4 quelque chose de tout 
a fait différent. Ces vases sont, en effet, marqués de l’empreinte de ce 
génie d’imitation qui caractérise la production des arts décoratifs et 
industriels de l’époque capitaliste, et leurs premiers spécimens ne se 
rattachent a l’antiquité que par leurs formes et leur décoration dorée, 
figurative ou ornementale. Ce n’est qu’aux environs de 1835 que, sous 
l’influence des chinoiseries trés 4 la mode en ce temps-la, on se plait 
a employer l’hyalite pour représenter les formes fantastiques des édifices 
chinois, et que la surface des objets en hyalite est couverte de motifs 
dorés, de dragons, de kiosques et de figures de Chine, imités d’aprés 
les cartes d’échantillons de Pillemonte, qui étaient alors en usage dans 
les manufactures de porcelaine en Bohéme. 

Le méme but que s’est proposé Buquoy, a été recherché 4 la méme 
époque, dans la Bohéme du Nord, par Friedrich Egermann, entrepreneur 
en verrerie, domicilié depuis 1823 4 Polevsko et, plus tard, 4 Novy Bor. 

En méme temps que Buquoy, Egermann a créé le verre noir qu'il a 
encore plus assimilé aux produits de Wedgwood en couvrant les sur- 
faces des vases d’émail blanc et de motifs variés de pays et de figures. 
Egermann était un technicien hors ligne et un inventeur original, ima- 
ginant sans cesse des procédés inédits et contribuant beaucoup a la 
renommée mondiale du verre tchéque dans la premiére moitié du XIX* 
si¢cle. I] est tout de méme assez curieux que toutes ses inventions portent 
l'empreinte d’une époque qui vise 4 la gloriole, a |’effet immédiat, au 
faste facile et trompeur qui caractérise les produits 4 bon marché. Déja 
en 1820, il avait découvert la teinte jaune et or, qui donnait au verre 
l’'apparence de la topaze, et dés avant 1828 il avait acquis un privilége 
spécial et exclusif pour la fabrication de la lithyaline, verre opaque 
dont on pouvait faconner des objets ressemblant aux pierres fines. 
Avec cette matiére, il imitait, en particulier, des agates veinées, en leur 
donnant des formes nobles et lisses, d’un contour classique et sévére ; 
ses créations étaient munies parfois d’un décor rare d’ornementation 
végétale et avaient, plus tard, des lignes lapidaires et géométriques, 
tout en hauteur. Cette variété pompeuse de la production verriére a 
obtenu une grande faveur dans les milieux bourgeois, et la lithyaline, 
sur la destination de laquelle Egermann n’a pu, par la suite, exercer 
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aucune influence, a fini par ne servir qu’a des usages massifs de pro- 
duits fabriqués en série par pressage, produits grossiers et absolument 
disgracieux (figure 4). 


La plus grande contribution apportée par Egermann a l'art du verre 
non seulement tchéque mais aussi mondial, est son invention de la teinte 
rouge foncé, couleur de cuivre, imitant 4 s’y méprendre la coloration 
rubis d’or et offrant ainsi des possibilités illimitées 4 l’imitation de ce 
dernier, qui appartient aux branches les plus cofiteuses de la production 
verriére. L’enthousiasme avec lequel I’invention d’Egermann fut 
accueillie et exploitée aprés 1832, est caractéristique des tendances a 
l’ostentation et 4 la pompe facile et illusoire de la société du temps. 
Nos musées et nos demeures privées regorgent encore aujourd’hui de 
ces vases et récipients de toute sorte, fabriqués en série et 4 bon marché, 
non seulement dans la région de Bor mais aussi dans les fours de Buquoy 
(le four « Pauline » et autres) dans le district de Nové Hrady et ailleurs 
en Bohéme. 


Toutes ces variétés de verre témoignent d’un nouveau besoin de 
couleur que le style Empire a apporté a l'Europe centrale et que les 
verriers de Bohéme ont commencé a exploiter en vue de rétablir, sur le 
plan mondial, leurs positions compromises par la concurrence du verre 
d’Angleterre, qui était pur et d’une tonalité simple. La production ver- 
ri¢re tchéque de la premiére moitié du XIX° siécle et pendant plusieurs 
décades suivant l’année 1850 montre une extréme débauche de couleurs, 
aussi bien dans la mati¢gre que dans la surface du verre, qui est encore 
relevée par la peinture, la dorure ou l’argenture du décor. Déja en 
1804, le verrier Paul Meyer de Hermannschlag prés Kaplice annonce 
dans la Prager Oberpostamtszeitung qu’il sait donner toutes les couleurs 
au verre et que ses produits surpassent les produits anglais. Ce n’est 
qu’a cette époque qu’est généralement employée la recette d’une belle 
coloration rouge rubis, due 4 Jean Kunckel, artiste verrier du XVII* 
siécle, et largement pratiquée en Bohéme dans la riche gravure de la 
surface des vases. On ressuscite le verre au cobalt du Moyen Age et de 
la Renaissance ; le colorant bleu ciel est employé soit pour la coloration 
complete de la matiére vitrifiable, soit pour la couche de surface, super- 
posée 4 un noyau blanc. On fabrique le verre bleu turquoise, le verre 
violet (au manganése ou 4 la rosaniline), le verre chrysoprase, ayant une 
couleur vert pomme, et surtout une spécialité tchéque, le verre d’urane, 
inventé dans les années quarante du XIX° siécle dans I’atelier de Joseph 
Riedel 4 Polubné. Ce verre était doué d’une fluorescence jaune ou ver- 
datre, et cette particularité, combinée avec le nom d’Anna qui fut celui 
de la femme de Riedel, |’a fait baptiser d’appellations « Annagriin » ou 
« Annagelb ». Les idées romantiques d’une époque ayant la curiosité 
de l’histoire et cherchant a restaurer les vieux styles se manifestent dans 
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l’imitation du verre italien de la Renaissance — verre filigrané, réticulé, 
opalin. En raison de la lourdeur de la matiére 4 base de potasse, ces 
imitations n’ont pourtant jamais pu égaler la grace légére et la transpa- 
rence des produits vénitiens. D’un autre cété, la mode de l’exotisme a 
donné naissance 4 une variété spéciale de verre tchéque potassique : le 
verre doublé plaqué. Il est vrai que c’est la Chine qui est la patrie de 
ce genre spécial de verre, mais c’est seulement dans les ateliers de 
Bohéme qu’il a trouvé son utilisation particuliére et sa destination artis- 
tique ; jusqu’a 1841, année od fut fondée, en Silésie, la Josephinenhiitte 
qui se spécialisa dans la production du verre doublé plaqué, le verre 
tchéque de cette espéce était resté sans rival. Sa fabrication consistait 
a couvrir le vase, blanc ou coloré, d’une ou méme de plusieurs couches 
de verre d’une autre couleur (verre opale, la plupart du temps), qui 
étaient taillées en profondeur, de sorte que la taille, atteignant jusqu’au 
noyau méme du vase, faisait apparaitre 4 la surface de ce dernier des 
couches multicolores dont la plus haute était encore relevée d’un décor 
peint, doré ou argenté. Ce procédé complexe exigeait l’effort combiné 
de plusieurs ouvriers qui, travaillant d’aprés des croquis, parvenaient a 
créer des ceuvres d'un effet puissant et d’une grande originalité de forme 
et de couleur. C’est notamment dans la cinquitme décade du XIX* 
siécle que le verre tchéque doublé plaqué a connu ses succés les plus 
éclatants et que la réputation mondiale de la verrerie de Bohéme a été 
rétablie. La production annuelle des fours de Bohéme s'est élevée alors 
4 190 000 quintaux métriques, évalués 4 10 millions de florins. Les fours 
sont au nombre de 99 ; il existe de trés nombreuses raffineries associées 
a ces derniers, et une foule anonyme di’artistes verriers, tailleurs de 
verre, travaille 4 domicile. La renommée dont jouit le verre de Bohéme 
de par le monde est telle que la concurrence étrangére s’efforce de 
limiter, comme on a déja essayé de le faire au XVIII* siécle, ot il y a 
eu plusieurs tentatives de fabriquer du verre « 4 la fagon de Bohéme » 
a l’étranger. La France et la Belgique s’inspirent des modéles tchéques ; 
a l’Exposition de Bruxelles de 1841, la verrerie de Val-Saint-Lambert 
est récompensée par une médaille d’or pour ses produits imitant d’une 
maniére parfaite le verre de Bohéme. 


L’organisation capitaliste de l'industrie verri¢re aprés 1850 a rendu 
possible, comme dans les autres branches, la modernisation et la ratio- 
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nalisation de la production, a multiplié les rangs des consommateurs 
des produits de verre, mais en méme temps elle a amené une décadence 
artistique. Le machinisme a introduit la production en série, destinée 
a une consommation massive et capable d’apporter les plus gros béné- 
fices aux entrepreneurs se recrutant dans la classe bourgeoise, tels que 
Meyer, Kralik, Riickel, Schreiber, Inwald, Schélze, Jeykal, Weltz, Lotz, 
entre autres. On fabrique des objets d'un faux style rococo, artistique- 
ment amorphes et d’un godt franchement mauvais mais qui séduisent 
le consommateur par une certaine grace conventionnelle, une splendeur 
de formes et de couleurs, et aussi, assez souvent, par leur cété technique 
d’un caractére trop artificiel On augmente la production du verre 
pressé, d’usage universel, fabriqué sans aucun souci de forme plastique. 


Si la vieille tradition du verre de Bohéme n’a pas péri a cette épo- 
que de l’industrialisme déchainé, il faut en remercier un entrepreneur 
de Vienne, Louis Lobmeyer, fabricant et marchand de verre, un homme 
d’une haute culture intellectuelle et artistique. Lobmeyer a doublement 
servi l'industrie verri¢re de la Bohéme : premiérement, en s’intéressant, 
le premier en date parmi les industriels du verre, aux nouvelles possi- 
bilités plastiques de la production pour laquelle il a su gagner la coopé- 
ration des artistes qui lui soumettaient leurs projets et leurs idées de 
nouveaux produits 4 créer ; deuxiémement, en assurant |’existence maté- 
rielle de nombreux cadres, qui étaient alors en voie d’extinction, d’ex- 
cellents techniciens du verre — tailleurs, graveurs et peintres — dans 
la région de Kamenicky Senov au nord de la Bohéme, ot il a fondé une 
raffinerie dans laquelle les projets d’artistes de Vienne ou d’autres 
lieux étaient mis 4 exécution. Par tout cela, il a pu assurer au verre 
de Bohéme la solidité de sa base technique et plastique ainsi que des 
possibilités nouvelles pour son développement 4 |’avenir. 


A Iheure présente, le verre est un élément important de l’aménage- 
ment d’un intérieur moderne. En Tchécoslovaquie, comme partout ail- 
leurs et au méme titre que les autres produits des arts décoratifs, le verre 
est l'objet d’un intérét intense et créateur d’artistes contemporains. Des 
architectes de renom, tels Jean Kotéra, J. Ro3tlapil et Alois Metelak, des 
sculpteurs Jaroslav Horejc, Joseph Drahotovsky, Charles Stipl, Joseph 
Brychta et Joseph Kaplicky, des peintres Frangois Kysela et Jaroslav 
Benda, entre autres, font profiter l’art du verre de leurs suggestions 
originales. Grace a l’atelier d’Etienne Rath, un cousin de Lobmeyer, 
qui s’établit définitivement, dés 1919, 4 Kamenicky Senov, et aux petites 
entreprises tchéques qui naissent aprés 1918 dans la Tchécoslovaquie 
indépendante, dans la région de Zelezny Brod ot fut fondée une nou- 
velle école de verrerie, l'art du verre tchéque trouve un appui solide 
dans la coopération des artistes nommés plus haut et se différencie clai- 
rement du reste de la production verriére, laquelle ne s’occupe guére 
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du cété plastique de ses produits et ne fait apparaitre le souci artistique 
que dans quelques créations individuelles de certains chefs d’entreprises, 
tels Moser 4 Nové Dvory et Inwald a Teplice. (Voir figures 5 et 6.) 


Au début des années trente de ce siécle, un certain nombre de ver- 
riers allemands de Tchécoslovaquie ont émigré, pour des raisons éco- 
nomiques, vers les pays scandinaves ou ils ont contribué pour une large 
part a élever la production verri¢ére au niveau mondial. Aprés 1945, 
un deuxiéme exode de verriers allemands de Bohéme eut lieu pour des 
raisons politiques ; cette fois-ci, il eut pour destination l’Allemagne de 
l'Ouest, qui a beaucoup profité de l’expérience de ces ouvriers. Ces deux 
émigrations n’ont pas pour autant endommagé la position commerciale 
du verre tchéque et n’ont en aucune fagon compromis la renommée 
mondiale de ce dernier. Bien au contraire, ces deux émigrations ont 
montré que la verrerie de Bohéme n’était pas et n’avait jamais été 
l’'apanage exclusif de la nationalité allemande, comme on l’a souvent 
prétendu et ce qu’encore aujourd’hui on se plait 4 répéter dans certains 
milieux. Malgré ce qu’on ait pu dire, les mains tchéques ont toujours été 
et continuent 4 étre capables de créer des ceuvres d’art dont la perfec- 
tion n’a pas diminué, comme on en voit la preuve aprés 1948, année qui 
a vu la nationalisation de la production verriére tchécoslovaque. En 
passant en revue le développement de cette production au cours de ces 
dix derniéres années, nous pouvons constater un intérét nouveau et 
multiple pour les valeurs plastiques de l'ensemble de la production ver- 
riére. Cet intérét ne se borne pas aux seuls travailleurs du verre lesquels, 
grace 4 l’enseignement professionnel, dont font partie la Haute Ecole 
des Arts et Métiers 4 Prague et aussi l’Ecole de verrerie de Zelezny 
Brod, se mettent aussi bien numériquement que sur le plan artistique, 
au premier rang de toute entreprise d’art industriel en Tchécoslovaquie. 
Il faut ajouter que cet intérét est partagé aussi par les milieux officiels 
de la production et de la distribution des articles de verrerie. La fonda- 
tion, en 1956, par le ministre de l'industrie légére et le ministre du 
commerce extérieur, d’un Centre et d’une Commission permanente pour 
le verre et la céramique fine, témoigne de la sollicitude qu’a le gouver- 
nement tchécoslovaque pour le nouvel essor de la verrerie tchéque. Pre- 
nant lz décision de faire participer la Tchécoslovaquie, aprés un inter- 
valle de plusieurs années, 4 l’Exposition internationale des Arts appli- 
qués 4 Milan (la XI* Triennale de 1957), le gouvernement n’y a expédié 
que des articles de verrerie moderne, montrant par 1a quels espoirs il 
mettait dans l’art du verre moderne tchécoslovaque. Tous les genres 
de la production verri¢re en Tchécoslovaquie y sont représentés. Le 
verre taillé et gravé, la peinture sur verre, le verre industriel de méme 
que des objets figuratifs, le verre blanc et coloré, revendiquent leurs 
titres de gloire séculaires, afin d’entrer de nouveau, pour la troisiéme 
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fois, en lice pour la conquéte de leur renommée mondiale. Nous sommes 
persuadés que 1a encore, |’impérissable habileté des verriers tchéques 
saura conquérir de nouveaux lauriers aux arts plastiques tchéco- 
slovaques. 
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MADAGASCAR AU XIX* SIECLE 


buch ESQUISSE D’HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE 


1939 
et a 


atteint, 4 l’ouest, par les migrations océaniennes '. Dans cette 

grande ile, durant le XIX°® siécle, isoler l'histoire économique 
et sociale de l’histoire politique est arbitraire, car ces ordres de faits 
sont étroitement associés ?. 


\Y, ee représente, dans |’Océan Indien, le dernier domaine 
erre 


I. LES SOCIETES MALGACHES TRADITIONNELLES 
A LA FIN DU XVIII* SIECLE* 


La grande famille patriarcale. — L’unité sociale de base est la grande 
famille patriarcale. Elle groupe tous les descendants d’ancétres com- 


1Le probléme de I’origine des Malgaches est facile 4 résoudre par la méthode 
comparative. Mais il n’y a actuellement aucune publication 4 jour. Pour la langue, voir 
J. Fausite, « Les langues malayo-polynésiennes », dans Meittet-Conen, Les langues 
du monde (Paris, 1952), pp. 646-90. Le groupe indonésien est isolé arbitrairement de 
l'ensemble océanien. 

* La seule esquisse d’ensemble reste E. F. Gautier, Madagascar (Paris, 1902), malgré 
le sous-titre « Essai de géographie physique ». 

* Cette reconstitution conjecturale s’appuie sur des chroniques mérina et bétsiléo. 
Les premiéres ont été recueillies par le Pére Frangois Caigt, arrivé 4 Madagascar le 
8 Aofit 1852, publiées sous le titre Tantara ny andriana eto Madagascar, t. I, Tana- 
narive, 1878, in-16, 795 p. — Essai de traduction francaise du texte malgache de ce 
volume par G. S. Cuapus et E. Ratsimpa, Histoire des rois (Tananarive, 1953), publi- 
cation de l’Académie malgache. Cette traduction, non annotée, ne permet pas l‘utili- 
sation réelle de l’ceuvre de F. Callet ; le tome II (Tananarive, 1875 — sic — 583 p.) 
et le tome III (Tananarive, 1881, 674 p.) sont utilisés par Gustave Juien, /nstitutions 
politiques et sociales de Madagascar, t. I et II (Paris, 1909). On trouve des observa- 
tions critiques sur l’ceuvre de F. Callet dans A. Parrot, Défense de la Bible contre la 
critique négative dite « Haute critique » (Montbéliard, s.d.), p. 410 ss., 248. Ces chro- 
niques légendaires, destinées 4 justifier l'état social, ne doivent pas étre considérées 
comme des documents historiques au sens strict. Nous refusons de croire les informa- 
teurs de F. Callet quand ils affirment que des souverains du XVIle siécle ont inventé 
la poterie, la forge, ont découvert que la viande de beeuf était comestible, ont créé la 
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muns, qui se reconnaissent 4 un nom, une généalogie‘*, une marque 
découpée sur les oreilles des boeufs * et des interdits communs. Dans ce 
groupe indivis chacun a, en quelque sorte, un droit de propriété sur 
tous les beeufs portant la marque familiale. La faute d’un consanguin 
entraine le malheur de tout le groupe. Un serment d’alliance prononcé 
par deux personnages associe tous les membres de leurs deux familles, 
pendant des générations. 

Divinités célestes et esprits ancestraux protégent, en méme temps, 
tous les membres de la famille. Les hommes n’obtiennent rien, directe- 
ment, de ces puissances surhumaines. Leur intermédiaire efficace est 
l’ainé de la génération la plus ancienne. C’est 4 ce sacerdoce qu’il doit 
$a puissance sur tous ses consanguins. 

Le mariage est exogame ; néanmoins, en certains cas, des rites corri- 
gent l’inceste provoqué par l’endogamie et permettent l’union de con- 
sanguins. Le mariage a un seul but: perpétuer la lignée. La famille 
qui domine est celle du pére et les enfants lui appartiennent. La circon- 
cision confirme I|’intégration du gargon au groupe paternel. La parenté 
classificatoire — pére et oncles paternels sont tous des « péres » ; fils 
et neveux sont des « fils » — n’évite pas de distinguer le pére qui a 
engendré de ses fréres. En effet, l'enfant n’hérite pas des oncles. 

Cette grande famille différe souvent de sa forme théorique. Les 
générations et les Ages s’écartent nettement — l’oncle est souvent plus 
jeune que son neveu. L’ainé de la génération la plus ancienne officie 
pour des hommes plus 4gés que lui. Les querelles entre oncle et neveux 
sont fréquentes, l’autosité du patriarche discutée. Les migrations — 
attestées dés le XVII* siécle — dispersent les familles sur des étendues 
considérables, et rendent difficile le recours aux rites patriarcaux. Ces 
faits entrainent la division de la grande famille en branches généalo- 
giques ou méme locales. 


prohibition de l’inceste, la circoncision, les rites et croyances funéraires, assimilant les 
esprits des morts aux génies de la nature vivante et la divination. 

Les chroniques bétsiléo sont utilisées par H. M. Dusois, Monographie des Bétsi- 
léo (Paris, Institut d’Ethnologie, 1938). Ici encore, les auteurs de ces chroniques affir- 
ment que les monuments funéraires ont été inventés au 18¢ siécle. Or des monuments 
de méme , & Célébes, témoignent d’un des anciens styles indonésiens (Dusots, 
es ; J. Fausrte, Ethnographie de Madagascar, Paris, 1946, face p. 41, face p. 104 ; 

UDERN, Art in Central Celebes). 

Bien que ces informateurs attribuent aux tout derniers siécles l'histoire de l"huma- 
nité enti¢re, en comparant ces documents aux résultats de récentes enquétes sociolo- 
giaues, nous pouvons décrire les sociétés malgaches traditionnelles. Dans J. Fausxfe, 

cohésion des sociétés bara (Paris, 1954), Les esprits de la vie @ Madagascar, (Paris, 
1954), on trouvera une bibliographie complétant celle des notes d’Alfred et Guillaume 
Granpipier, Ethnographie de Madagascar (Paris, 1908-28), 4 tomes en 5 volumes. 

*En ce qui concerne les généalogies, outre l’ouvrage cité de Fausiée, voir Parrot, 
op. cit., p. 248, 272, 283-84, 300-13; E. F. Gautier, H. Fromevaux, Un manuscrit 
arabico-malgache sur les campagnes de La Case dans I’’Imoro (Paris, 1907), p. 6-7. 

5 Le travail le plus important sur les marques d’oreilles est Emil Birxet1, Marques 
de beeufs et traditions de race (Oslo, 1926), in-4°, 58 p. 
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Néanmoins, la consanguinité reste infiniment plus forte que les 
liens locaux. Les habitants du méme village, mais de familles diffé- 
rentes, restent quasi étrangers®. Le mariage endogame apparait dans 
quelques lignées royales. Il est constant parmi les clans nobles de la 
tribu antemuru du Sud-Est, groupes qui viendraient de Maka, qu’ils 
identifient 4 l’Arabie. Les piroguiers vezo du Sud-Ouest pratiquent soit 
I’endogamie, soit un mariage préférentiel avec des clans déterminés. 


Rois et classes sociales. — I] semble que, dans quelques régions, les 
grandes familles restent indépendantes, associées seulement par les 
mariages, les serments de fraternité, surtout des croyances et coutumes 
communes ’. 

Dans l'ensemble de Madagascar, certaines familles, associées aux 
génies de la nature vivante, doivent a cette alliance héréditaire un 
pouvoir souverain. Représentants des esprits vivifiants, les princes, 
maitres du sol, le propitient et dirigent les travaux agricoles. Les mémes 
esprits veillent aux serments et a la justice. Le souverain, maitre des 
ordalies, juge avec droit de vie et de mort ®. 

Les chefs des familles sujettes choisissent le roi dans une lignée 
ayant un pouvoir sacré. La puissance du souverain varie selon les tribus. 
Les rois sakalaves de l'Ouest ont émigré avec quelques familles sujettes. 
Ces familles puissantes associées au souverain depuis des générations 
sont moins dociles que les populations vaincues et conquises. Ici, les 
reliques des rois défunts deviennent le palladium du royaume, objet 
de rites tribaux réguliers*. Par ailleurs, craignant les rivalités avec 
leurs consanguins encore plus que le désaccord de certaines grandes 
familles, les rois sakalaves importent des esclaves africains qui forment 
une sorte de garde royale ™. 

En effet, les grandes familles peuvent échapper 4 un souverain trop 
dur en émigrant dans le domaine d’un autre prince. Les rivalités 4 ]’in- 
térieur de la lignée royale permettent 4 des sujets de chercher l’appui 
d’un prince contre ses parents. 

Certaines familles sont liées aux lignées royales par des liens d’une 
nature spéciale, religieuse — leurs membres supportent sans mourir le 
contact avec la puissance souveraine, sacrée. Ces gens s’occupent des 
cadavres royaux, des circoncisions princiéres, fournissent des victimes 


* Voir J. Fausrée, « Les villages bara », Revue de géographie humaine et d'ethno- 
logie, 1, p. 36-53. 

7 Gautier, Madagascar, p. 345 ss., pose le probléme : savoir si cet état social n'est 
pas antérieur 4 l’immigration des familles royales. Nous ne le pensons pas. L’exemple 
typique est celui des Bézanuzanu. 

® Fausite, Les esprits de la vie d Madagascar ; Dusois, Monographie des Bétsiléo, 
p. 108, 118-19, 141, 165, 174, 175, 221, 566 ss. 

* Hugues Bertuier, Notes et impressions sur les moeurs et coutumes du peuple 
malgache (Tananarive, 1933), p. 87. 

 Bertuier, Notes..., p. 23. 
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humaines "', veillent au respect des usages, assurent l’interrégne avant 
l’élection d'un nouveau souverain. Ces pouvoirs spéciaux, les attachant 
héréditairement a la famille royale, les privent de liberté ; les grandes 
familles libres les méprisent. 

Les esclaves, pris dans des razzias, sont peu nombreux. Souvent 
l’adoption les libére, faisant d’eux les consanguins de leur ancien maitre. 
L’esclave en désaccord avec son propriétaire cherche refuge chez le roi. 
II n’est pas libre, mais la familiarité du souverain lui assure un réle dans 
la société. 


Le personnage et la société. — Dans cette société, l’individu n’existe 
pas. Il n’y a que des personnages. Le réle de chacun est déterminé par 
sa famille, et par sa place dans celle-ci. Néanmoins les croyances qui 
assurent le maintien de l'état social permettent d’échapper a une régle 
trop stricte. Le calendrier lunaire correspond 4 des destins faibles — 
soumis 4 la hiérarchie sociale — et forts, qui rompent |’autorité des 
ainés. La connaissance de la magie permet aussi de dépasser son statut 
normal. La possession par les esprits de la vie libére également du réle 
héréditaire, puisque le possédé est l’égal du prince *. 

Cette libération du statut social est limitée. Des rites corrigent la 
trop grande force du destin. Le magicien qui demande 4 des puissances 
surhumaines d’intervenir pour l’individu contre la collectivité devient 
un sorcier. Le lyncher est légitime. L’indépendance des possédés ne cor- 
respond jamais 4 une révolte contre l’ordre social. 

En général celui-cj ne crée pas un sentiment d’oppression. Dans la 
plupart des tribus les sujets doivent seulement au roi des marques de 
respect et sont tenus de s’associer 4 son deuil. Par contre, chez les 
Témuru du Sud-Est, six lignées nobles ont seules le privilége de tuer les 
étres vivants *. 

En somme, la société n’empéche pas les hommes d’étre assez libres les 
uns par rapport aux autres. Mais la pression de la coutume est absolue. 
Si des inférieurs, esclaves, familiers des rois, gens de basse classe, cou- 
pables exclus de la société, osent transgresser les régles ancestrales, les 
doyens et les princes, entravés par des interdits sacrés, sont moins libres 
que leurs enfants et leurs sujets *. 


La civilisation matérielle. — Le troupeau de beeufs est plus qu'une 
ressource matérielle. Les bétes qui portent la marque familiale découpée 
sur leurs oreilles sont un signe de noblesse. Les sacrifices sont l’unique 
occasion de les tuer. Le pasteur est toujours supérieur 4 l’agriculteur. Ce 


Bertuer, Notes..., p. 55-6. 
12 Les esprits de la vie Madagascar. 


18 Bertuier, Notes..., p. 
4G. Monpatn, Raketaka 2 (Publ. de la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger, Paris, 1925). 
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dernier ne fournit que les bases matérielles de |’existence, tandis que 
grace au propriétaire de bétail les sacrifices assurent l’appui des ancétres 
et des dieux. 

L’élevage domine dans les savanes de |’OQuest. Il a moins d’impor- 
tance dans certaines régions de la céte orientale, et n’existe pratiquement 
pas dans le Sud-Ouest. D’ailleurs, les piroguiers négligent les rites 
patriarcaux. 

Malgré la rivalité entre éleveurs et riziculteurs, et le mépris des 
pasteurs pour les agriculteurs, l’aliment de base est le riz. Les Malgaches 
des zones boisées de |’Est le cultivent sur brdlis. Partout ailleurs les hom- 
mes le sément et les femmes le repiquent dans des marais inondés natu- 
rellement, ou dans des cuvettes irriguées par des barrages, souvent 
étagés en terrasses. Pour le labour, le troupeau de beeufs foule le sol 
inondé. Le travail a la béche reste secondaire. 

Bananes, ignames, taros, constituent un complément important. La 
cueillette de leurs variétés devenues sauvages, et de quelques plantes 
vraiment autochtones assure la vie quand les provisions de produits 
cultivés sont épuisées. 

Dans le Sud-Ouest, de climat sub-désertique, les plantes importées 
récemment (dont le figuier de Barbarie), dominent celles amenées par 
les ancétres des Malgaches. La coutume n’a pas prohibé cet enrichisse- 
ment des cultures, surtout parmi les esclaves africains qui consomment 
du mil *. 

Des interdits religieux limitent chasse et péche. Dans les marais, 
celle-ci fournit un appoint utile d’aliments azotés **. 

Sur les cétes, des marins, utilisant pirogues doubles ou pirogues 4 
balancier, n’hésitent pas a s’attaquer aux baleines *”. 

Les modes de vie différents, obligeant 4 sortir de sa cellule sociale, 
sont un facteur de cohésion. Les marins du Sud-Ouest n’ont pas de droits 
sur les produits du sol. Un systéme de mariages et d’échanges leur assure 
fibres végétales, farineux, fruits, contre du poisson. Dans la méme région, 
les filles de terriens filent et tissent, tandis que celles des piroguiers 
modélent des poteries. 

Ce systéme d’échange n’est pas exceptionnel. Les femmes bétsiléo 
tissent des linceuls et des toges de chefs avec la soie du massif de Salu, 
en domaine bara. Elles vendent ces tissus aux Mérina, et les échangent 
aux Bara contre des beeufs. 


15 Perrier de la Batuit, Les plantes introduites a Madagascar. 
16 J. Fausite, « L’alimentation des Bara», Journal de la Société des Africanistes, 
1942, p. 157-202. 
17G. Petit, L’Industrie des péches ad Madagascar (Paris, 1930) ; Marcelle et Jac- 
ues Fausite, « Pirogues et navigation chez les Vezo du Sud-Ouest de Madagascar », 
Anthropologie, t. 54, 1950, p. 432-54 ; « Les Vezo, piroguiers du Sud-Ouest », Ency- 
clopédie mensuelle d’outre-mer, Juillet 1954, p. 244-46. 
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L’extraction du fer exige, outre le minerai, abondance de bois a 
transformer en charbon. Les forgerons recherchent les confins de la forét 
de l'Est. 

La diversité des modes de vie provoque un systéme d’échange ou de 
commerce qui associe les divers groupes et aide a l’unité d’ensemble. 


Diversités tribales et homogénéité d’ ensemble. — Les diverses tribus 
ont une base dynastique. Chaque famille royale respecte et maintient 
des usages locaux. Il est normal que dans le Centre, dénudé, les maisons 
soient en terre, tandis que dans le Sud, elles sont en bois, roseaux et 
paille. Le mortier 4 riz est, en général, en bois. Dans le pays Mérina, 
ou ce matériau est rare, il est en pierre '*. Mais ce n’est pas la nature qui 
a dicté les différences entre les pirogues du Nord-Ouest et celles du Sud- 
Ouest. 

Ces différences sont surtout marquées dans les usages non matériels. 
Une tombe du Centre n’a ni l’aspect, ni méme le plan d’une sépulture du 
Sud. Les statues funéraires du Sud, de l'Ouest, des Sihanaka, n’apparais- 
sent ni chez les Mérina, ni chez les Bétsiléo. Ici, le décor géométrique 
s’oppose aux représentations semi-réalistes du Sud-Ouest 

Mais l’unité d’ensemble domine les variantes. Sauf chez les piroguiers 
du Sud-Quest, la maison a partout le méme plan, la méme orientation. 
Les princes ont le privilége des demeures en planches et en piéces équar- 
ries. Dans toute l’ile, le méme décor en ondes marque les demeures 
royales et les autels des génies de la vie. 

Les représentations collectives varient autant entre les tribus qu’entre 
les classes sociales dans les sociétés européennes. Comme il n’y a que des 
variantes dialectales d’une seule langue malgache, il y a une seule civi- 
lisation malgache. 


Il. MADAGASCAR A LA FIN DU XVIII* SIECLE 


A la fin du XVIIIF® siécle, si les tribus du Sud et du Centre respectent, 
en partie, les usages ancestraux, il en est tout autrement sur les rivages. 

La céte occidentale ©. — Durant ce siécle, les Sakalaves doivent a la 
possession de ports fréquentés par les navires étrangers l’hégémonie sur 
une grande partie de Madagascar. A Murundava, pirates et négriers 
échangent beeufs, fruits antiscorbutiques contre des armes a feu, de la 
poudre, des pierres a fusil. 


Fausite, Ethnographie de Madagascar, p. 52. 

1 Voir Note 3. 

* L’ouvrage essentiel reste M. Guittain, Documents sur l'histoire, la géographie et 
le commerce de la partie occidentale de Madagascar (Paris, 1845), particuli¢rement 
p. 15, 20-22, 24-26, 33-34, 357 ss. 
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is a Plus au Nord, les Antalaotsi, étrangers qui prétendent venir de Bas- 
orét sora et de la céte africaine, sont installés 4 demeure. Ils servent d’inter- 

médiaires et de collecteurs aux commergants « Arabes ». A Majunga, 
ide | abordent des boutres — profitant de la mousson d’hiver — venant de 
e. Zanzibar, des Comores, méme d’Arabie et de ports indiens au nord de 


Bombay. Le sultanat de Zanzibar est encore puissant dans le canal de 
ibus Mozambique. 


ient L’hégémonie sakalave s’étend vers le lac Alaotra et Mandritsara. Les 

sons Mérina doivent céder aux Sakalaves des produits de leur industrie pour 

x et se procurer quelques armes 4a feu. Ils assurent cette liberté de commerce 

ina, | par des dons que les rois sakalaves recoivent comme des tributs. 

ui 

ad. La céte orientale. — En 1674, l’abandon de la colonie frangaise de 
Fort-Dauphin avait amené les colons des Mascareignes a chercher plus au 

iels. Nord les beeufs, le riz et les esclaves dont ils manquaient. En 1750, la 

> du reine Bety céde a la France l’ile Sainte-Marie, au nord de Foulpointe 

ais- qui est le grand port de la céte orientale. De 1768 4 1770, I’installation 

ique | de Maudave a Fort-Dauphin correspond 4 une rivalité plus qu’a une 
collaboration avec les 30 000 colons des Mascareignes. Foulpointe garde 

iers § la prépondérance. 

ion. Dans le Nord, boucaniers et pirates ont abandonné la baie d’Anton- 

lar- gil, laissant des sociétés désorganisées par l’abandon des traditions ances- 

ures trales. A partir de 1775, des chefs représentant plus de 50 000 Malgaches 
vivant du Cap d’Ambre 4 Sainte-Marie, subissent l’influence de 

ntre Benyowski. Celui-ci, venu avec l’approbation de la cour de France, dirige 

des leur fédération. 

ivi- Dans la région de Mandritsara, des membres de cette confédération 


engagent la lutte contre les Sakalaves. L’hégémonie de ces derniers va 
disparaitre. La révolte des Sihanaka contre les Sakalaves, dont ils étaient 
tributaires, dut suivre ces guerres. En 1786, une expédition partie des 
Mascareignes assassine Benyowski et détruit son établissement de Foul- 


pointe. 
ent, Des pirates qui ont vécu dans la baie d’Antongil, les Malgaches du 
S. Nord de la céte orientale gardent I’habitude de considérer la guerre et 
a la le pillage comme une ressource normale. Avec l’aide des Sakalaves du 
sur Nord, ils organisent des expéditions contre les Comores, et méme la céte 
iers d’Afrique. Tous les cing ans, quatre 4 cing cents pirogues, montées par 
ela 15 4 18000 hommes, quittent Nusi Bé. Les expéditions annuelles sont 
moins importantes : une destruction totale interdirait les razzias ulté- 
rieures 
ie et *1E. de Fropervitte, « Historique des invasions madécasses aux Iles Comores et 
ment a la céte orientale d'Afrique », dans F. Lacrorx, Annuaire des voyages et de la géo- 


graphie pour l'année 1845 (Paris, 1845), p. 194-208. 
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En somme, a la fin du XVIII* siécle, une sorte d’alliance commerciale 
unit les Mascareignes a la céte Est. Sous réserve de présents aux princes 
locaux, le commerce est libre. En outre, les missions scientifiques euro- 
péennes circulent en sécurité 

Les envoyés de Benyowski ne limitent pas leurs explorations a la 
céte. Les traitants Mayeur, Lasalle, pénétrent librement dans le Centre. 
Seules leur restent interdites les villes royales qui sont sacrées. 


Le Centre®®*. — La société mérina évolue également, mais sans 
influence étrangére notable **. Nous pensons que les Mérina, sur une terre 
ou les pAturages sont pauvres et le climat peu favorable a l’élevage, ot 
les produits de la cueillette sont rares, od les zones cultivables sont limi- 
tées et discontinues, dans un pays découpé par des chaines irréguliéres, 
sont devenus des agriculteurs sédentaires. 

Ils se concentrent alors prés des étendues transformables en rizié- 
res *5. Ceci entraine une modification profonde de la structure sociale. 
La grande famille patriarcale étant associée aux bceufs, ses membres 
attribuent au sol une valeur secondaire, faible. 

Chez les Mérina la cellule sociale n’est plus la grande famille. Ses 
subdivisions locales et les groupes associés 4 la terre la remplacent. Le 
village devient une unité. La dissociation de la grande famille inter- 
rompt la transmission des traditions. Les mythes qui assurent la perpé- 
tuité des usages évoluent en contes plaisants **. Par contre d’autres cou- 


2 AcKERMAN, Histoire des révolutions de Madagascar depuis 1642 jusqu’d nos 
jours (Paris, 1833) ; Raymond Decary, « Contribution a l'étude du passé malgache », 
Bulletin de U Académie malgache, 18, 1935 (1986), 1-40 ; Alfred Lacrorx, Notice 
historique sur les membres et correspondants d b Académie des Sciences ayant tra- 
vaillé dans les colonies frangaises des Mascarei nt et de Madagascar au 18e siécle et 
au début du 19¢ (Paris, 1934) ; P. de la Vatssiére, Histoire de Madagascar, | (Paris, 
1884), 22-23. 

Voir Note 3. La compléter par G. Monpain, Des idées religieuses des Hovas 
avant l'introduction du Christianisme (Cahors, 1904, 175 p.) ; G. Monparn, Raketaka 
(publication de la Fac. des Lettres d’Alger, Paris, 1925, 136 p.). 

% A notre avis, les Mérina ont émigré, 4 partir de grandes iles du Sud-Est asia- 
tique, comme les autres Malgaches, probablement vers le début de notre ére. Le pays 
mérina, déboisé et asséché depuis longtemps, prouve que les généalogies, réduites a 
2 ou 300 ans, ne constituent pas une chronologie vraisemblable (Voir Note 3). Expliquer 
— les Mérina sont plus clairs que les autres Malgaches est ss tous les teints, 

tres ou foncés, tous les types de cheveux étaient représentés dans les mémes piro- 
goes doubles. Les types clairs, 4 cheveux lisses ont trouvé leur optimum climatique sur 

Le age yn tandis que les types foncés prospéraient sur les cétes et dans les zones 

Les Vézo du Sud-Ouest (descendants des Badjao indonésiens) sont a la fois 
ok et ont des cheveux lisses. Les cheveux crépus apparaissent au Nord de [’Uni- 
lahi et correspondent aux génes introduits par les esclaves africains. 

*5 Sur les possibilités de cultures irri dans la région de Tananarive, particu- 
lirement le Betsimitatatra, voir Cautet, I, p. 544 556 ss., 585 ss. ; André GuILcHeER, 
Madagascar, fo régionale (Paris, 1955), p. 8, 58, 127-28; "Guide de Vimmi- 
grant a Madagascar, I (Paris, 1899), p. 291 ; Roneguamn, Tananarive. 

* Fausite, Récits bara (Trav. et mém. de Y'Institut d’Ethnologie, Paris, 1947, 587 p.). 
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tumes se durcissent *’. Les interdits deviennent si nombreux pour les 
nobles que ceux-ci, génés dans leur vie matérielle, dépendent, de plus 
en plus, de leurs sujets. Certains des nombreux rois installés dans des 
villages forts, sur les hauteurs, étant maitres du sol, s’arrogent le droit de 
réformer la société, de diviser les familles, et méme d’établir une hiérar- 
chie parmi leurs consanguins *. 

Tandis que les religions patriarcales disparaissent avec les pouvoirs 
des doyens, la magie se développe, et, avec elle, le scepticisme. 

Isolés des cétes, les Mérina ont besoin de réaliser des échanges avec 
les autres tribus, avec les étrangers. Ils développent un embryon d’in- 
dustrie artisanale. 

Des souverains deviennent extrémement puissants. L’un d’eux a sous 
ses ordres 20000 guerriers, dans 1587 villages. En 1777, Mayeur note 
qu’un souverain commande a 18 000 guerriers, et a en réserve, dans ses 
greniers, prés de 10 000 livres de riz. 


III. ANDRIANAMPUINIMERINA, CREATEUR 
DE L'UNITE MERINA (1790-1810) 


L’Imérina unifié. — Andrianampuinimérina triomphe de ses consan- 
guins et réalise l’unité mérina par la diplomatie autant que par des expé- 
ditions qui sont plus que des razzias. Comme tout souverain qui obtient 
des succés, il voit les sujets affluer, et des tribus entiéres se soumettre 
volontairement a lui. 

Pour assurer la sécurité de leurs troupeaux dans les savanes de 
l'Ouest, comme pour obtenir des armes 4 feu, nombre de princes mérina 
paient tribut aux rois sakalaves **. Andrianampuinimérina préfére une 
alliance scellée par des serments de fraternité et des mariages *°. 


L’organisation de la société mérina. — Les coutumes traditionnelles 
n’assurent plus la cohésion sociale dans une société étendue, dense, grou- 
pant nombre d’hommes. Comme les anciens souverains, Andrianampui- 
nimérina est maitre du sol et des coutumes. I] attaque la supériorité des 
nobles éleveurs de beeufs. Pour éviter que les troupeaux détruisent les 
digues, pour limiter les manifestations de rivalité qui opposent pasteurs 
et cultivateurs, il interdit le foulage des rizi¢res par les boeufs et impose 
le travail 4 la béche *. 


* CaLeT, op. cit., texte p. 305, traduction p. 301 ; Stanpinc, « The Malagasy 
Fady », Antananarivo Annual, 1883, p. 62-79 ; (avec Jutuy), « Les fady malgaches », 
Bulletin de f Académie malgache, 1904, p. 105-59, 195-259. — Voir également Mon- 
pain, Raketaka. 

28 GauTiER, op. cit., p. 390-91. 

29 GuILLAIN, Op. cit., p. 38-39. 

3% GuILLAIN, op. cit., p. 32. 

%1 RoBeQualn, op. cit., p. 6-8 ; JuLren, I, p. 221 ss., 223, 230 ss., 234. 
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Le souverain divise les terres en domaine royal ou menabé, qu'il 
partage entre les groupes roturiers, et en fiefs vudivuna, qu’il attribue 
aux nobles, les écartant ainsi du voisinage de sa capitale. 

Les sujets prétent serment au roi. Puis Andrianampuinimérina divise 
I'Imérina en six « districts » qu'il protége par des postes frontié¢res *. 
Dans ces districts, il crée les hétra **. Le hétra est une mesure de surface 
correspondant a |’étendue de rizié¢res (et d’autres terres) permettant a 
un homme de nourrir sa famille. Les six « districts » comprennent 
73 000 hétra. L’homme qui a l’usufruit d’un hétra donne au souverain 
maitre du sol 3 mesures vata de riz, ce qui correspond a 66 ou 90 litres, 
car les mesures ne sont pas unifiées. Ainsi, la remise des prémices 4 un 
parent des esprits de la vie devient une sorte d’impét. 

Le souverain limite les prérogatives nobles, mais crée d’autres pré- 
rogatives dans des souches roturiéres, sur lesquelles il s’appuie. Son ceu- 
vre essentielle est la transformation d’une société ov la filiation est le 
lien important en une société de nature territoriale. 

Le prince n’est plus en rapport direct avec tous ses sujets. I] attribue 
comme corvée, 4 certains d’entre eux. un réle d’inspecteurs du travail 
(les vadin’tani). Aux communications orales, il aurait préféré des textes 
écrits. Du Sud-Est, il fait venir des scribes témuru qui introduisent a 
Tananarive |’usage d’écrire le malgache en caractéres arabes * 

Toute cette organisation sociale, l’abaissement des consanguins du 
souverain, la puissance accrue des roturiers, et surtout le regroupement 
territorial associé au développement de la riziculture, font du roi mérina 
un souverain extrémement puissant. 


L’ expansion mérina. — Andrianampuinimérina peut réunir 70 000 
guerriers (nombre sensiblement équivalent 4 celui des hétra), dont bon 
nombre armés de fusils. Il poss¢de méme cing canons. Ceci en un moment 
ot l’hégémonie sakalave est affaiblie par les révoltes des Sihanaka et des 
Takara*, et ot disparait la fédération créée par Benyowski. 

Une alliance conjugale avec la famille royale sakalave permet aux 
Mérina de dominer, au Nord, le territoire sihanaka * et la haute vallée 
de la Mahadzamba *” 

Puis c'est, au Sud, la conquéte du Bétsiléo *. Andrianampuinimé- 


ULIEN, p. 178. 
— p. 420 ss. ; Granpipier (G.), Histoire de Madagascar, V, Histoire poli- 
tique et coloniale (in-4°, Paris, 1942), p. 147-48. 

Bertuier, De [usage de l'arabico-malgache en Imerina, p. 2; G. FEeRrRanp, 
Les Musulmans Madagascar, (1891), P- 136 ; Monpain, dans Bulletin de 
malgache, 12, 1913, et Bulletin de [' Ac malgache, 32, 1954 (1955), p. 31 ss. 

GumLiam, p. 38-39. 

Cater, II, p. 384 ss. 

Gautier, p. 410. 

Dusois, p. 143; II, p. 391 ss.; Granpipier, p. 106; Parrot, p. 308, 
363, 369 ; JULIEN, p. 218. 
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rina associe ainsi 4 son armée trois groupes de 10 000 guerriers chacun. 
Ils protégeront le Sud de son domaine contre les incursions des Sakala- 
ves, a l'Ouest, des Bara au Sud et des Témuru a l’Est. 

Sous prétexte d’un outrage a une de ses parentes, son fils adoptif, 
Radama, attaque les Sakalaves. I] pousse dans le Buina jusqu’a Majunga, 
a travers le Ménabé jusqu’a Mahabu, sans grand succés d’ailleurs **. 

Le souverain mérina abandonne |’Ouest comme voie d’importation 
des armes 4 feu. Une expédition assure la liberté de passage a travers 
l’Ankay *. Les Mérina échangent, 4 Tamatave, aux traitants des Mas- 
careignes, 2000 4 2500 esclaves contre des fusils et de la poudre. 

Ces expéditions font de l’/mérina le grand marché des esclaves. 


IV. L-HEGEMONIE MERINA ET LA « GREFFE » 
DE LA CIVILISATION EUROPEENNE 


Radama | et l’expansion mérina (1810-1828). — Aux groupes peu 
nombreux et dispersés des sociétés cétiéres “1, Radama 1”, successeur 
d’ Andrianampuinimérina, oppose les ressources d’une société homogéne, 
unie, dense, qui n’est plus génée par le respect des usages ancestraux *. 
Le roi mérina a des ressources considérables : des milliers de sujets lui 
doivent la corvée, sans limite de temps ; il regoit une part des prises de 
guerre, des sommes données en hommage, les produits de confiscations 
judiciaires, et, plus tard, ceux des droits de douane “. 

Divers auteurs ont insisté sur le scepticisme de Radama. Or, nous 
savons qu'il avait comme conseilléres les veuves d’Andrianampuinimé- 
rina, respectant les coutumes “*. Dés son contact avec les scribes et magi- 
ciens témuru, il les associe 4 ses campagnes militaires “. Sa fidélité, au 


GranpipieR, p. 112 ; p. 43-45. 

4 GRanDIDIER, p. 120, 152 ; RoBEQUAIN, p. 17. 

“1 Aux chiffres de hétra cités plus haut, il y a lieu d’opposer le recensement effec- 
tué par Radama ler — Notes, reconnaissances et explorations, 2e semestre 1898, 
p. 1594 ss. : 3.060 hommes. 

#2 Voir Note 26. Des joutes intellectuelles sont celles des hain-téni. — Voir biblio- 
graphie des travaux de PauLHan. ‘ 

“Le roi regoit 2 dollars et */2 par téte d’esclave embarqué ; en 1825, le droit de 
douane en nature est de 10 °/o. — Prises de guerre : '/s de bétail ; 4 dollars par esclave 
que le roi ne regoit pas lui-méme. Les peines entrainant confiscation sont nombreuses. 
Le ina est l’offrande d’une piastre en hommage d’allégeance. L’impét par hétra 
devient une taxe arbitraire isampangadi. Quand la distinction sera établie entre les 
militaires et les civils payant l’impét, il y aura 39.000 de ces derniers dans 4 districts de 
UImérina. Voir Bertuier, Cahier..., p. 39 ; Ropequain, Tananarive, p. 18 ; Exuis, I, p. 
357 ss.; Betsiléo (Parrot, p. 383-87) comme Bézanuzanu sont soumis a |’impét. En 
échange, le souverain distribue des beeufs lors des fétes du nouvel an. En 1821, 2.000 
beeufs distribués pour le départ d’une expédition guerriére (Exxis, I, p. 365). Les biens 
sans héritier reviennent au roi (BerTuieR, Cahier...., p. 17, 36). 

“ Bertuier, Cahier..., p. 20-21. 

Bertuier, Notes, p. 5-6. 
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moins apparente, aux traditions, est attestée par son attitude envers les 
palladiums de la dynastie “. I] évite les quartiers de Tananarive prohibés 
au souverain *’, respecte les possédés, méme bétsiléo “ et fait subir une 
ordalie 4 un guérisseur malchanceux **, Le drapeau royal correspond a 
une tradition, et n’est pas simple imitation d’usages européens *. 

Radama rompt I’isolement du Centre de Madagascar. I] n’hésite pas 
a présenter des dons au Gouverneur de Il’ile Maurice *'. Il intégre a la 
société mérina, sous forme « d’adoption », des Témuru * et un Sihanaka 
comme Rafaralahy, qui deviendra gouverneur de Foulpointe, dans |’Est. 
Il fait appel 4 des Européens, connaissant leurs qualités techniques, mais 
considére les immigrants comme ses sujets **. 

L’ambition de Radama est d’étre un roi mérina, empereur de tout 
Madagascar. L’échec des premiéres expéditions contre les Sakalaves * 
lui montre que composer |’armée de tous les hommes adultes, en dehors 
des saisons de travaux agricoles, est inutile. Dés 1817, il entreprend la 
réorganisation de l’armée *, puis la réduit, avec les conseillers européens 
qui cherchent un métier aprés la fin de Napoléon, de 40 000 a 14 000 
hommes armés de fusils, utilisant les surplus des guerres napoléoniennes. 

Si certaines de ses expéditions sont encore des razzias d’esclaves et de 
beeufs, accompagnées de massacres, d’autres ont un tout autre caractére. 
Dans certains cas, les prisonniers de guerre sont libérés sans rangon. Pres- 
que toujours, une expédition heureuse est suivie de |'installation de 
postes militaires, commerciaux, et, 4 moindre titre, agricoles®*. Ces postes 
surveillent les voies d’accés aux ports et protégent le pays mérina contre 
les attaques des autres,populations *’. Néanmoins, ce contréle n’empéche 
pas la survivance des guerres intestines dans les provinces, méme en 
Bétsiléo 

La grande difficulté reste l’acquisition des armes a feu, en quantité 
supérieure au stock des adversaires des terres basses. Ceci explique en 
partie la teneur des traités de 1817 et 1820 qui, malgré les réactions 


“ Cater, I, p. 457 ss. 

* Exuis, I, p. 105. 

Duos, ‘154-55. 

 Cuapus, p. 235. 

% En 1817, les princes sont parents des esprits de la vie qui ont droit 4 des fanions. 
Voir Bulletin de Académie $2, 1954, p. 35. 

Cahier..., p. 37-38 ; GAUTIER, {adagasc p. 388. 

Bulletin de Académie malgache, $2, 1955, p. 34; ; Tantaran’ ny Ante- 

moro Anakara teto Re Tananarive, 1956. 


pus, p. 93; Notes, reconnaissances et explorations, 1, 1897, p. 270, 276, 10 
ll, ee ; Gautier, Mad., p. 125-27, 132, 258-60, 414, 420, 424. 
a Notes, reconnaissances, 1, 1897, p. 75-76. 
% Dusois, Monographie des Bétsiléo, p. 147. 


; “ Par exemple en 1821, od 70 & 80000 hommes partent, 25 4 30 000 ne reviennent 
. pas, Cuapus, p. 50 ss., 104. | 
55 Tucien, II, p. 4. 
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populaires, interdisent l’exportation d’esclaves malgaches, en échange 
d'argent monnayé, d’armes a feu, de pierres a fusil et de poudre ™. 

Radama sait que les armes, les vétements européens, les instruments 
de musique en cuivre, méme les chevaux, doivent étre entretenus. II 
attire des artisans, associés aux missions de Londres. Les traités assurent 
l’apprentissage de 28 Malgaches, tous mérina, 10 en Angleterre, 10 a 
Maurice, plus 8 musiciens ®. 

Les Européens doivent étre capables de s’appliquer 4 n’importe 
quelle besogne *!. Des techniques échouent. Pourquoi adopter filature et 
tissage européen, quand les techniques locales, excellentes, restent impo- 
sées pour les linceuls ? et quand les tissus importés restent moins cher 
que ceux fabriqués sur place ? D’autres techniques prospérent : la cou- 
ture des habits, introduite par Morio ® ; la ferblanterie créée par Cor- 
vaille ®. 

Dans la construction, deux maitres d’cuvre transforment la vie 
malgache : Gros (ou Legros) et Cameron ®. Le palais de Mandzaka- 
miadana, b&ati par Gros, passa pour un chef-d’ceuvre ®. L’usage du fer, 
les lignes courbes, et surtout les vérandas et les étages, y apparaissent 
pour la premiére fois. Cameron fait préparer des briques, crues puis 
cuites, et enseigne la taille de la pierre. A la fin de son régne, Radama 
avait créé des corps de métier travaillant exclusivement pour le roi ® 
groupant plus de 6009 hommes. 

Aprés la tentative d’introduction de |’écriture arabe du malgache 
par des Témuru du Sud-Est, Radama impose l’écriture latine et crée, 
de toutes piéces, un enseignement, assuré par les missionnaires anglais °’. 

Ces transformations techniques — ici la guerre est une technique 
d’acquisition de beeufs et d’esclaves — soulévent des protestations. Les 
béches usées, gardées en souvenir du roi agriculteur Andrianampuini- 
mérina, réquisitionnées, sont transformées en baionnettes ®. Les artisans 
du bois ont un droit traditionnel sur les déchets qui, en pays dénudé, 
ont une valeur marchande élevée. Supporteront-ils le travail 4 la scie ? 
Aussi, le souverain durcit son autorité et aggrave les peines ®. 


5° Cuapus, p. 70-71. 

* Cuapus, p. 330-31. 

* Exxis, I, p. 311, cite un missionnaire protestant appelé pour ferrer un cheval. 

* Cuapus, p. 201. 

Cuapus, p. 200. 
™ Cuapus, p. 201 ; Notes, reconnaissances, 2e sem. 1898, p. 926 ss.; BerTHIER, 

ahier..., p. 22. 

* Tl exigea une corvée de 3.000 hommes. Cuapus, p. 33. II fallait 10 4 40 porteurs 
pour a une piéce de bois de la forét de l'Est. Exxis, I, p. 107-9. 

* Usage ancien, comparer Fidji dans Hocart, Les castes ; Cuapus, p. 231. 

* Cuapus, p. 327 ; Bertuier, Notes..., p. 13-15. 

Bertuier, Cahier, p. 8-11. 

* Exus, I, p. 86, p. 373 ; ov p. 270-71. Au christianisme il emprunte la cruci- 
fixion ; Cuapus, p. 38 ; Exuis, I, p. 272. 
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Cette politique de guerre, d’occupation, et cette aggravation des 
peines entrainent des mouvements de population dans le centre de 
Madagascar. Dans le Bétsiléo ™ les villages fortifiés des hauteurs cessent 
d’étre occupés. Les fermes se dispersent 4 proximité des champs. D’autre 
part, des Mérina créent des centres commerciaux, autour desquels s’ins- 
tallent des colonies agricoles 74 tandis que des paysans des deux tribus 
occupent la zone déserte qui séparait le Bétsiléo de |'Imérina. Le pre- 
mier de ces territoires est divisé théoriquement en 30000 hétra, mais 
en réalité l’étendue cultivée correspond a 17 000 hétra’*. Malgré les 
traités, l’exportation des esclaves se poursuit * par les ports de la céte 
orientale. En méme temps, par |’Ouest, il arrive par an un millier d’es- 
claves africains 

Ranavaluna 1" (1828-1861) résume ainsi les progrés réalisés par 
Radama™ : création de l’armée ; expansion territoriale et introduction 
de l’écriture 

Il y a lieu de remarquer le déplacement du commerce. L’/mérina 
n'est plus orienté vers |’Ouest sakalave, mais vers l'Est colonisé 7”. La 
population non productrice se développe aux dépens des producteurs. 
Les riziculteurs d’ Andrianampuinimérina sont remplacés par des exploi- 
tants coloniaux. Les sept classes princi¢res perdent tout pouvoir, tandis 
que, parmi les 300 grandes familles roturiéres huva, 20 groupes pren- 
nent le pouvoir réel 7°. 

La «greffe» de civilisation européenne marque désormais toute 
l’évolution du Centre et de l’Est de la Grande Ile. 


Les migrations dans I’ ensemble de Madagascar. — La transformation 
du royaume mérina et son expansion développent deux courants migra- 
toires, déja attestés depuis longtemps ”*. D’autre part, des Mérina tra- 
ditionalistes, ou lésés par le durcissement des coutumes, quittent leur 
pays d’origine et cherchent refuge dans d'autres régions. 


7 Dusois, p. 70 ss. 

71 Dusols, p. 226, 230-31 ; Parrot, p. 229. 

72 Dusois, p. 106, 144. 

73 GauTIER, p. 278. 

7 Gautier, p. 417-18. 

hoe I, p. 435. 

= faits importants sont négligés: ainsi, un service de courriers réunissait 
Tananarive a Fianarantsua sur 360 km., avec 33 relais, en 65 heures. Notes, reconnais- 
sances..., 1, 1897, p. 291. Une des sources sur l’histoire de ce régne est Cater, t. IV, p. 
86 ss. 

7 Rosequain, Tananarive, p. 14-15. 

78 Ropegualy, p. 15. 

Des figurations qui veulent étre réalistes, inspirées des images européennes — 
Fausite, Ethn., pl., entre p. 136 et 137 — remplacent le décor géométrique des « bois 
de lit » des nobles. En méme temps, les roturiers huva adoptent ces bois de lit. Cette 
transformation des coutumes s’associe aux mouvements de population. 
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D’autre part, chaque guerre provoque une émigration massive. Les 
Tésaka, attaqués et vaincus par les Mérina, vont vers l'Ouest. Ils refou- 
lent les Bara. Ceux-ci quittent la région de Ranutsara-Vuhibé, vont vers 
l'Ouest, atteignent la chaine des monts Salu. Les uns poussent au Sud, 
vers Bénéntsi, tandis que d’autres reviennent dans les grandes prairies 
qui dominent Mikaiki-Ihusi. Les autochtones s’assimilent aux Bara ou 
leur cédent la place. Ils se réfugient chez les Tandruy ® et chez les 
Fihéréna. Les Sihanaka, les Tsimihéti, eux aussi, émigrent vers l'Ouest, 
provoquant des remous dans les tribus sakalaves. 


La réaction contre l’influence chrétienne - Ranavaluna I* (1828- 
1861). — Dés la mort de Radama I*, les hauts fonctionnaires roturiers 
éliminent les fréres du roi défunt pour garder le pouvoir a leur famille * 
et imposer un souverain de leur choix, associé 4 eux. Leur but est d’éli- 
miner les étrangers, Malgaches comme Européens. Dés le début du nou- 
veau régne, les Témuru, familiers et conseillers de Radama, subissent 
une ordalie mortelle **. Pour les Européens, Lyall, dés 1829, avant le 
couronnement, accusé d’outrage aux serpents sacrés associés 4 un palla- 
dium, est expulsé aprés des traitements qui entrainent sa mort. En 1832, 
Monseigneur de Solages, missionnaire catholique, succombe 4 l’hostilité 
des Mérina. En interdisant l'association de Malgaches et d’Européens 
(1835), en soumettant ces derniers 4 la juridiction locale (1845), le 
ministre Rainidzuhari prépare l’expulsion de tous les Européens, qu’il 
réalisera malgré une sorte d’opposition de Ranavaluna I". 

Celle-ci sait que son pouvoir royal est associé aux croyances ances- 
trales, aussi elle est l’ennemie du christianisme *. En 1831, il y a 300 
chrétiens dans sa capitale **. La réaction va jusqu’aux supplices ®. En 
1857, une confession publique, en présence de 60 000 personnes, entraine 
la mise aux fers de prés de 4000 personnes, et la réduction en esclavage 
de 4000 autres **. En 1858, une autre confession publique réduit en 
esclavage plus de 5000 femmes et enfants *’. Un poison d’ordalie, sou- 
vent mortel, révéle la culpabilité. Toutes les peines sont aggravées *. 
Il n’y a guére que quelques fidéles du prince héritier Rakutu (le futur 
Radama II) qui osent s’opposer aux sentences de mort, au risque de 
leur vie 8°. Chefs et juges profitent des ventes d’esclaves, des confisca- 


R. Decary, L’ Androy ; Deroort, L’ Androy. 

51 Famille et fonction. Voir Parrot, p. 268, 390 ss. 

8 Bertuier, De l'usage.., p. 3 ; Bulletin de ’ Académie malgache, 32, 1954, p. 35. 

83 Sampi, palladium. Cattet, I, p. 460 ss., sacrifices humains (?); BerTuuer, 
Notes..., p. 55. 

Cuapus, p. 165. 

85 Cuapus, p. 165. 

La Varssiére, p. 281 ss. 

87 Cuapus, p. 34-35. 

8° Parrot, p. 270; Jutien, I, p. 261, 271 ; La Vaissitre, p. 278-79. 

8 En 1857 ; La Vaisstéare, I, p. 280. 
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tions de biens et développent le pouvoir de leur famille *. Toute plainte 
a la reine est vaine ®. 

De 1826 4 1830, le nombre d’écoliers était passé de 2000 a 4000 
groupés dans 32 écoles. En 1832, oubliant qu’un seul juge savait lire *, 
les chefs roturiers excluent les esclaves des écoles. Il n’y a plus que 2500 
éléves dans une soixantaine d’écoles *. La société missionnaire de Lon- 
dres, en 15 ans d’enseignement, jusqu’en 1835, a instruit 10 4 15 mille 
jeunes gens dans un rayon de 30 km autour de Tananarive. A partir de 
1836, le gouvernement mérina exclut les Européens de |’enseignement. 
Le recul est net *. 

Les sucreries et rhumeries établies dans |’Est par Lastelle, associé 
de la reine, constituent une entreprise industrielle ®. Les esclaves et 
la corvée fournissent la seule main-d’ceuvre . 

Ranavaluna I* comme son ministre Rainiharu utilisent les Européens 
pour échapper aux puissances européennes. Celles-ci restent maitresses 
de l’importation des armes et des munitions *. En 1829, Droit est appelé 
a établir une manufacture de fusils 4 Tananarive *. Dés 1832, Laborde 
s’associe 4 Droit, puis devient le seul représentant de la reine. Tandis 
qu'il y a seulement, en 1837 ®, 308 ouvriers fabricants de fusils, dés 
1837 l’usine de Mantasua assemble 20 000 corvéables ®, chiffre qui se 
maintient jusqu’a l’expulsion de Laborde (mars 1857). Laborde a ins- 
truit 1500 ouvriers, et fondu méme des canons ™!. 

En méme temps, il dirige l’exécution de divers autres travaux et 
particuliérement |’érection des palais royaux et de la tombe du premier 
ministre. I] utilise quelques-uns des 2000 jeunes hommes instruits par 
Cameron **. I] développe l’usage de la pierre, des briques et tuiles, du 
mortier *°. Ici encore, les corvéables sont la seule main-d’ceuvre ™. 

Le costume et le mobilier, au moins 4 Tananarive, sont maintenant 
des copies habiles des modéles européens *. A la fin du régne, les cor- 
porations royales groupent prés de 4000 hommes, mais il n’est plus 


La mésalliance entraine la lapidation de la femme ; La Vaissiére, p. 256. 

"La Vaissiére, I, p. 286-87. 

* Qui n’a d’ailleurs siégé que deux ans ; Exxis, I, p. 370. 

* Cuapus, p. 129-30. 

™ Surtout dans les provinces. Un seul roi Bétsiléo a appris 4 lire et a écrire. 

FonToYNonT, p. 26, 28, 29; Cuapus, p. 33; La Vaissiére, p. 200-1. 

* Sur une des exploitations, 2.300 esclaves et 200 corvéables. Fontoyrnont, p. 20-23. 

Juvien, p. 456-57. 

Vaissizre, p. 236. 

* Cuapus, p. 231. 

10° CHapus, p. 204 ss. 

11 La Vaissibre, p. 235. 

Cuapus, p. 196. 

18 Notes, reconnaissances..., 1898, p. 928 ss. 

** Grande colonne du palais, 5.000 corvéables employés pendant 12 jours. Total 
de la construction, 15.000 victimes. Granpipier, Histoire..., p. 245. 

15 La Vaissréaeg, I, p. 241. 
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question de fabrications importantes. Dés |’expulsion des derniers Euro- 
péens, les corvéables détruisent les installations de Lasteile comme celles 
de Laborde. 

L’armée, sans chefs européens, est en décadence. Certains grands 
officiers, 4 la fin du régne, ont jusqu’a 1500 «aides de camp» qui 
échappent a tout service régulier. Les expéditions sont des razzias san- 
glantes. Les pasteurs qui surveillent les troupeaux du premier ministre, 
dans les marches fronti¢res, ne protégent pas le domaine royal mais 
provoquent des troubles. Le seul poste créé, Jhusi ', n’est pas un lieu 
d’expansion, mais un centre de trafics interdits. 

Ranavaluna I" limite d’abord la réaction contre l’euvre de Radama 
a la religion. Elle autorise des conventions villageoises qui bornent |’au- 
torité de ses fonctionnaires 1°”. De méme, elle protége les Bétsiléo contre 
les exactions des fonctionnaires mérina 1. 

Mais quand Rainiharu meurt, le nouveau ministre Rainidzuhari 
prend le pouvoir et élimine tout ce qui fait obstacle 4 sa propre famille. 
La politique du premier ministre, 4 la fin du régne, oppose Européens 
et Mérina. Par ailleurs, elle divise Madagascar en deux groupes hostiles, 
qui n’ont plus la méme civilisation. D’une part les « évolués » Mérina, 
Bétsiléo et les groupes de la céte orientale ; d’autre part, les populations 
traditionalistes des zones basses. 

Malgré la réaction, peut-étre méme en raison de cette réaction trop 
vive, la « greffe » d’une civilisation étrangére a pris. 


L’ opposition a empire mérina. — Ce changement de caractére de 
l'empire mérina provoque des révoltes dans les provinces 4 demi sou- 
mises. La plupart des postes recoivent des renforts par mer, sur des 
navires étrangers. Des Tanusi assi¢gent Fort-Dauphin, tandis que d’au- 
tres renforcent la migration vers l'Ouest '*. Les Tésaka se révoltent, 
eux aussi. L’expédition répressive — 9000 hommes emménent 32 000 
esclaves et laissent autant de cadavres 1° — provoque également des 
déplacements de population. Les Bara s’écartent du poste d’Jhusi et 
fuient les Mérina. Ceux qui vont vers l’Occident se heurtent aux Saka- 
laves qui, 4 la suite, vont vers le Nord. 

Des Sakalaves du Nord-Ouest font appel 4 des puissances étran- 
géres, contre les Mérina: le sultan de Zanzibar, celui de Mascate, et 
méme les Frangais. La suppression de l’esclavage en domaine de cette 
nation, les abus de recruteurs « d’engagés volontaires » pour la Réu- 


106 Gautier, p. 126-27. 
p. 361-70. 
108 Dusois, p. 109. 

10° GauTIER, p. 327. 

110 DescHAMPS, p. 170. 
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nion '!! dissocient l’alliance des Sakalaves et des Frangais, favorisant 
lV'islamisation du Nord de 


Le régne de Radama II (1861-1863), la paix intertribale et l ouverture 
de l'empire mérina aux Européens. — Le régne de Radama II est une 
réaction contre celui de Ranavaluna I". D’abord, le souverain renvoie 
les prisonniers de guerre dans leur tribu d'origine, rétablissant ainsi la 
paix entre les Mérina et les autres groupes “"*. I] autorise l’inhumation 
des condamnés a mort dans la sépulture familiale ou une tombe hono- 
rable * méme si ces victimes des ordalies sont étrangéres au groupe 
mérina ‘5, Radama I] ouvre le pays aux Européens, au point de vue mis- 
sionnaire comme au point de vue commercial ‘'*. La transformation des 
coutumes est rapide : en 1863, une corporation officielle de bouchers *"” 
remplace les sacrificateurs traditionnels. 

Ambuhimanga, ville sainte, berceau de la royauté, était prohibée 
aux porcs, aux Européens, etc. Le roi permet d’y célébrer un office pro- 
testant et condamne les prétres de palladiums qui s’opposent a cette 
profanation '*. Ceci entraine une réaction populaire. En mars 1863, 
des possédés, partis du Bétsiléo, envahissent Tananarive et y regoivent, 
selon la coutume, des honneurs quasi royaux "°, 

Le souverain tente de réduire la puissance de l’cligarchie de hauts 
fonctionnaires, en s’appuyant sur ses fidéles, les ména-masu, et sur des 
Européens. 

Des ministres de la reine défunte profitent de la puissance de leur 
famille et de leurs clients — « aides de camp », etc. — pour provoquer 
l’assassinat de Radama II (12 mai 1863), malgré les puissances sacrées 
qui excluent toute possibilité de tuer un souverain '°. Ce crime est si 
scandaleux que beaucoup ne veulent pas admettre la mort du roi *'. 


111 La Vaisstére, I, p. 170-71, 201 ss., 308 ss. 

"2La Vaissitre, p. 299 ss. 

113 CHapus et Rainilaiarivony, p. 33. 

14 Tdem., p. 32. 

5 Bertuer, De l'usage..., p. 3; Bulletin de Académie malgache, 32, 1954, p. 

35 8s. 
“6Arrivée d’Européens dés 1861. Conversion : CHapus, p. 167 ss. — Médecine : 
arrivée du Dr. Davidson, 1862. Retour des missionnaires de la London Mission Society. 
— Fondation d’une école normale. En 1862, exportation de 25 4 30.000 beeufs vers les 
Mascareignes. Importation, par une seule maison, en une semaine, de 250.000 litres 
de rhum. — Cuapus, p. 181. 

17 Au nombre de 70. 

118 Cuapus et Monpatn, Rainilaiarivony, p. 39. 

4° Bertuier, Notes, p. 70 ; La Vatssitre, p. 392-93. 

Sur le caractére «immortel» du roi, voir Jutien, p. 453. Rakutu, avant de 
régner sous le nom de Radama, disait « qui oserait m’assassiner ?”, La VartssiireE, p. 
257. — Sur la puissance des ministres et de leurs partisans, CHapus et Monpain, 
Rainilaiarivony, p. 37, 46-47. — Sur l'assassinat, Parrot, p. 205, 259, 261 ; La Vais- 
stzRE, p. 363-64. 

11 La Varsstére, p. 399-400. 
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En pays mérina, comme dans les provinces, des révoltes éclatent, qui 
sont durement réprimées par les auteurs du coup d’Etat ’**. Plutét que 
d’admettre la dictature, des Mérina partent vers le Nord-Ouest, et ren- 
forcent la puissance sakalave contre l’empire du Centre **°. 

A Tananarive méme, une épidémie de possession — ramanéndzana 
— éclate **, Le dictateur qui gouverne sous le nom de « ministre » ne 
peut supporter le prestige paien de ces possédés. Les crises de hantise 
sont réprimées. La liberté de pratiquer les religions ancestrales va dis- 
paraitre 

Le début de la dictature et abandon des coutumes (1863-1869). — 
Les auteurs de la révolution ne peuvent supprimer la royauté. D’ou 
viendrait leur propre autorité ? Ils imposent comme reine Rasuhérina, 
qui a un prestige immense. En 1867, quand elle se rend 4 Andévurantu, 
60000 personnes, dont 20000 esclaves, tiennent 4 l’accompagner !°. 
A sa mort, les prohibitions de vocabulaire, imposées par l’usage, sont 
encore respectées '?”. Le sacre de Ranavaluna II, révolutionnaire, ne 
sacrifie pas toutes les anciennes coutumes '*°, tout en montrant |’impor- 
tance que prend le christianisme. 

Les missionnaires, venus ou revenus aprés la mort de Ranavaluna I”, 
deviennent les instructeurs des classes dirigeantes. Les Anglais de la 
London Mis. Soc. reprennent la traduction de la Bible en malgache, puis 
publient la revue « Teny soa » 1°. L’enseignement est rétabli tandis que 
s’installent des médecins, que se fondent des hépitaux. Dés 1867, l’usage 
qui prohibe a Tananarive toute construction en matériau autre que le 
bois, est aboli ‘*°. En méme temps commence la construction de temples 
en pierre 

Le christianisme se développe également dans les campagnes autour 
de Tananarive. L’année 1867 marque une évolution importante : les 
missions protestantes, qui ont eu des martyrs parmi les premiers chré- 
tiens, qui profitent du prestige anglais, et qui sont associées aux grands 


22a VaissitRE, p. 399-400, mentionne dans une seule région 9.000 morts, sans 
parler des captifs, d’ailleurs rachetés et libérés par la reine Rasuhérina. La population 
du district de Mandridranu passe de 20.000 a 12.000 habitants. Notes, reconnaissances..., 
1, 1897, p. 277 ; Cuapus, p. 190. ” 

123 Gautier, Madagascar, p. 416-17, et Gautier, dans Guide de I’ lmmigrant, p. 310. 

4La Vaissiire, I, p. 418. 

125 Ajouter aux révoltes causé¢es par l’assassinat de Radama, Notes, reconnais- 
sances..., Ze sem. 1898, p. 1390 ss., particuli¢rement p. 1393. 

126 10.000 succombent aux fatigues du voyage. 

mot suhérina, « chrysalide », est remplacé par zana-dandi. — BeErTHiER, 
Notes..., p. 48-49. 

128 Si ce sacre marque l’abandon presque total des usages traditionnels — La Vais- 
stére, I], p. 11, d’aprés Carter — quelques détails marquent encore le rapport entre 
la vitalité royale et celle de la végétation. — La Vaussiére, II, p. 11, 16. 

129 Cuapus, p. 155-56, 159. 

19 p. 217. 

131 Ropeguain, Tananarive, p. 12. 
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plus qu’a la famille royale, dominent l’ceuvre des missions catholiques. 

Le sacre de Ranavaluna I1'* correspond 4 la fin des usages 
paiens "3, Le mariage avec le « ministre » dictateur Rainilaiarivuni est 
suivi de prés par le baptéme protestant du couple royal. Puis, la reine 
décide, sans provoquer trop de troubles, que les palladiums du royaume 
et leurs émanations particuli¢res seront détruits par le feu. En fait, la 
pratique des religions ancestrales est prohibée ™. 

Entre une civilisation indonésienne — di’ailleurs décadente, sclé- 
rosée — et la civilisation européenne, les Mérina ont choisi la derniére. 

Ce choix transforme leurs rapports avec les autres Malgaches. Main- 
tenant, encore plus qu’auparavant, ils considérent que ces derniers sont 
des sauvages méprisables, qui devraient se soumettre 4 une race supé- 
rieure. 

De leur cété, les groupes qui gardent les modes de vie traditionnels 
dédaignent également les Mérina. Ceux-ci, en abandonnant les religions 
ancestrales, oublient les régles de vie qui maintenaient la cohésion et 
l’équilibre social. 


V. L’7EFFONDREMENT DE L’EMPIRE MERINA 
(1866-1895) 


La transformation de la vie mérina. — Vers 1866, la population totale 
de Madagascar approche de 2 500 000 habitants **5, inégalement répar- 
tis. Malgré les massacres qui accompagnent les diverses révolutions, et 
les migrations, les Mérina forment toujours le groupe le plus impor- 
tant *, composé de prés de 800000 individus. Ils ont assimilé les 
Bétsiléo et une partie des Bétsimisaraka, formant au total une société 
de plus d’un million d’hommes. 

Ce progrés démographique s’accompagne du développement de 
villes. En 1864, Tamatave réunit 10 4 15 000 habitants, dont 150 4 200 
Européens '*’. Si les Mérina de basse classe restent des paysans rizicul- 
teurs '*, Tananarive domine, comme Fianarantsoa '*® pour le Bétsiléo. 


18 Sur la ape de cette reine, Parrot, p. 256-57. 

183 Perte de coutumes, Bertuier, Notes..., p. 83. Fin des circoncisions collectives 
tous les 7 ans. On imagine mal une reine présidant ce rite masculin. Berturer, Notes..., 
p. 130-131. 

A Evatu, on brile méme un manuscrit arabico-malgache. Bertnier, De l'usage..., 
p. 3-4 ; Notes..., p. 52 ss. ; Cacxet, I, p. 468 ss. 

4% Chiffres naturellement approximatifs, voir Gautier, Mad. p. 405 s3.; 
Bertuier, Notes..., p. 20-21, 23. 

Vers 1895, avant les troubles, les 780000 individus se composent de: 
220 000 hommes, 280000 femmes et 280 000 enfants. 

187 Majunga et Tamatave en 1883, Parrot, p. 351. 

188 Actuellement 1 village de 500 ames pour 30000 habitants; Rosgguain, Ta- 
nanarive, p. 3 


19° Le riz des riziéres proches est consommé pour 2/3 sur place. Notes, reconnais- 
sances..., 1897, p. 342. 
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Une fois l’obligation de construire en bois abandonnée ‘, la cons- 
truction prend un énorme développement. Temples, églises et palais en 
pierre surmontent les sommets de Tananarive '!. 


Si quelques techniques gardent leur vitalité, tandis que d'autres 
apparaissent ‘, il y a peu de maitres d’ceuvre compétents. De 1866 a 
1895, les dirigeants mérina désirent écarter les Européens. D’autre part, 
les jeunes Malgaches envoyés outre-mer **, partis sans préparation 
sérieuse, reviennent sans outillage et ne peuvent appliquer ce qu’ils ont 
essayé d’apprendre. 


Deux faits empéchent un progrés technique réel : le transport 4 dos 
d’hommes, le seul employé, et le développement de la corvée royale. 
Pourquoi apprendre un travail, acquérir une certaine habileté, puisque 
le résultat sera la réquisition a vie ? 


Dés la réouverture de |’intérieur de Madagascar aux Européens, des 
médecins, associés aux missions protestantes, fondent des hépitaux '. 
Mais dés 1876 le gouvernement mérina, pour éliminer les Européens, 
établit une médecine officielle, autochtone '*. 


L’évolution de l’enseignement suit la méme ligne. En 1862, les mis- 
sionnaires de la L.M.S. trouvent peu d’hommes sachant lire et écrire. 
Ils reprennent l’enseignement, établissent une école normale — dirigée 
par Richardson — et multiplient les écoles élémentaires '**. Bien qu'il 
y ait, vers 1882, 146000 éléves inscrits, les statistiques dissimulent la 
réalité, dés la création d’un enseignement d’Etat. Les Européens quasi 
écartés des écoles, les effectifs et la qualité de l’enseignement dimi- 
nuent !47, 


Les missionnaires associent l’instruction a la christianisation et au 
progrés intellectuel. Ils fixent le dialecte mérina qui devient le malgache 
scolaire, administratif et chrétien '*. Pour les dirigeants du royaume, 
cette instruction doit aider 4 l’administration '**. L’écriture permet de 


4 En 1867, Gautier, p. 362 ss.; CHapus, p. 217. 

41 En 1869, une corporation royale : Briques, tuiles et crépi, groupe 82 hommes. 
Notes, reconnaissances..., 2¢ sem., 1898, p. 929. 

“2 Gautier, p. 352 ss.; 107 forgerons royaux en 1876, mais il n'y a plus que 
75 maitres forgerons en 1883. En 1890, Peake fonde une école industrielle, 67 éléves 
en 1897. Cuapus, p. 226. 

443 CHapus, p. 227. 

"épidémie de 1878 marque une reviviscence du paganisme. 

48 1868, 28 écoles, 1800 éléves ; 1870, 359 écoles, 25.000 éléves, dont 10000 adul- 
tes. Carus, p. 129, 143, 134-136. 

47 Dont prés de 100 000 en /mérina. 

48 Cette fixation de langage parait dans la traduction de la Bible comme dans 
les recueils de contes traditionnels — Dahle en 1877. 

4* Création d'une imprimerie officielle et d'un journal officiel, dirigés d’ailleurs 
par des Européens. 
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communiquer avec les postes lointains, et les fonctionnaires conservent 
ainsi les directives du pouvoir central 4° comme des codes **'. 

La dictature de Rainilaiarivuni correspond a une suite de tentatives 
de rétablir un ordre sans cesse troublé. Eléve d’Européens, il pense que 
les lois, la justice officielle et l’administration suffisent 4 ressusciter 
Péquilibre social. 

L’autorité et la source de richesses n’appartiennent plus aux exploi- 
tants du sol, ni aux producteurs, mais aux hommes associés au chef de 
l’Etat. Le travail matériel est abandonné aux pauvres et aux esclaves **. 
Les agriculteurs, ne travaillant plus pour eux-mémes, sentent le mépris 
qu’ils inspirent. Aussi les techniques agricoles dégénérent. Pays bétsiléo 
mis 4 part, les surfaces cultivées diminuent dans le Centre ou les digues 
cessent d’étre bien entretenues. Dans l'Ouest du territoire mérina, les 
riches possédent des troupeaux nomades, qui contribuent 4 la décadence 
agricole 

Le fonctionnarisme accompagne une « montée » du christianisme. De 
1863 4 1869, le catholicisme et le protestantisme prospérent en méme 
temps '**. Mais dés 1869, Rainilaiarivuni et la reine imposent un chris- 
tianisme d’Etat, associé dés 1880 a « l’église du palais » **. 

Ici encore, les dirigeants mérina — qu’on peut également appeler 
huva, puisque cette classe roturiére a pris le pouvoir — essaient d’écarter 
les cadres européens. Mais les reviviscences paiennes indiquent que la 


18 Voir par exemple, Bulletin de Académie malgache, 9, 1926, p. 68 ss. 

151 1868 : Code imprimé, dit « des 101 articles». Juien, I, p. 504-33. Code bét- 
siléo des 118 articles. Dusois, p. 156-57. — 1878 : D’anciens soldats démobilisés, les 
sakaizambuhitra, remplacent les vieux fonctionnaires « réactionnaires, peu instruits », 
les chefs traditionnels et les nobles. Les sakaizambuhitra, au nombre de 6500, occupent 
198 postes. Cuapus, p. 276; Notes, reconnaissances, etc., 1, 1897, p. 161 ; Parror, 
p- 392 ss. — 1881: ¢ des « 305 articles ». Transformation administrative codifiée, 
des sakaizambuhitra étant retombés sous l’autorité des nobles. Parrot, p. 396, 402 ss., 
Antananarivo Annual, II, p. 91 ; Jutien, I, p. 534-631, II, p. 19 ss. — 1889 : Réglement 
des gouverneurs de I’Imérina. 

4#En 1874, la traite survit toujours; CHapus, p. 287. — 1874: Libération 
officielle des esclaves africains importés depuis 1865. Antananarivo..., 1875, p. 118. 
— L'importation annuelle de 8 4 10000 africains continue. Libération des esclaves 
africains, intégration dans une caste spéciale en 1877. Antananarivo..., 1877, p. 399; 
Bertuter, Notes, p. 23. La justice prononce moins de réductions en esclavage. — 1893 
— Niéce vendue par son oncle. Parrot, p. 221. — Dans cette société désorganisée, 
il arrive qu'un esclave posséde des esclaves. Un bouvier esclave de Rainilaiarivuni 
a ainsi 80 esclaves. Parrot, p. 221, Notes, reconnaissances..., 1, 1897, p. 299. 

‘esclave, échappant aux réquisitions et aux corvées, a, parfois, une situation supérieure 
a celle de son maitre. Ainsi, il arrive qu'un esclave adopte son propriétaire. — 1895 : 
Imérina, 300 000 esclaves, Bétsiléo, 100 000 ; autres provinces Huva, 100 000. Total en 
domaine mérina : 500 000 esclaves. Gatiient, Rapport d’ensemble..., p. 44. 

4882 troupeaux de Rainilaiarivuni groupent 60000 beufs. Notes, reconnaissances..., 
1, 1897, p. 13. 

14 En 1883, 152 églises, 120 chapelles, 80000 adhérents. Cuapus, p. 171. 

185 1880, Antananarivo.., II, p. 93 ss. 
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montée statistique ne correspond pas a une christianisation réelle ™*. 

Le désordre qui caractérise cette période apparait également dans 
l'armée. Les impéts destinés 4 la défense de l’empire s’égarent. Le ser- 
vice militaire devient une corvée a vie que les tentatives de réorgani- 
sation n’empéchent pas ’. Le recours 4 des auxiliaires des provinces 
rend aux guerres un caractére de razzia ***. Ici encore, les Européens 
éliminés sont remplacés trop tard par des officiers anglais (1885). Les 
expéditions successives contre Tuléar n’aboutissent pas a une vraie vic- 
toire '5* et les 45 000 hommes de l’armée mérina de 1894 ne représentent 
pas une force militaire. 

Cet affaiblissement de l’armée correspond au développement de 
l’insécurité, méme dans les domaine mérina. A I'ouest, la frontiére était 
un désert surveillé par des postes militaires *. Leurs garnisons ne sont 
jamais relevées. Affaiblies, elles succombent devant les attaques des 
Sakalaves, ou méme celles de Mérina émigrés qui pensent défendre 1’an- 
cien empire en combattant les troupes du dictateur '*'. Des gouverneurs 
huva profitent de ces troubles 1, puisque le butin pris 4 des razzieurs 
appartient aux auteurs de la capture, et ne revient jamais aux proprié- 


186 Survivances paiennes, Parrot, p. 355; famille de sacrificateurs, idem, p. 187; 

gloire du magicien, idem, p. 60-61, Les Mérina respectent le lieu sacré, refuge des 
condamnés et hors-la-loi, Tsaramudi, S.E. Bétsiléo, idem, p. 222. — L’épidémie de 1878 
entraine un retour au paganisme: recherche des sorciers, pratique des ordalies. La 
justice — sévérement cette derniére pratique : 430 arrestations, 6000 livres d’a- 
mende. Antananarivo, 1878, p. 530 ss.; Bulletin de [ Académie malgache, 9, 1926, 
p. 71-75. 
En 1882-1883, sacrifices paiens. La Vaisstétre, II, p. 30-31. Le temple grec servant 
de « Palais de Justice » — 1888 — est bati sur une roche hantée par les vazimba, mai- 
tres des ordalies et de la justice. Rosequain, Tananarive, p. 13; Gautier, dans Notes, 
reconnaissances..., 1, 1897, p. 95. — 1890: Destin alakaosi, roturier huva sacrifiant un 
esclave. Bertuter, Notes..., p. 55. 

21 Septembre 1895 : ts palladium Rafantaka, officiellement détruit par le feu, 

r ait. Bertruier, Notes..., p. 53. 

aluna III ose, la premiére, rompre certains interdits ancestraux, Parrot, 
p. 200. — 1895 : Rainilaiarivuni, chef de l’église malgache, consulte les devins. GALLIENT, 
d’ensemble.., p. 61. 

eviviscence du paganisme en 1896, idem, p. 61-62; Notes, reconnaissances.., 1, 1897, 
p. 154-56. — Le pouvoir sacré hasina lié aux tombes royales d’ Ambuhimanga disparait 
avec le transfert des corps 4 Tananarive. Bertuier, Notes, p. 45-46. 

187 1876 : Démobilisation des vétérans ; Antananarivo...., 1876, p. 255. — Réduction 
du nombre abusif des « aides de camp », 30 au maximum. Réalité : ler ministre, 1218, 
ce qui aboutit 4 3000 aides de camp. 

1879 : Disparition de la distinction entre civils et militaires — service militaire 
réduit 4 5 ans. Jutren, II, p. 2 ss. ; Antananarivo..., II, p. 90, Carus, p. 192. Désertions 
en 1884; Cuapus, p. 185. 

158 Dusors, p. 158-59. 

18 1888-90, Encetvin, p. 105 ss., 109 ss.; Bulletin de I’ Académie malgache, 32, 


1954, 34. 
10 Gautier, p. 421, 422. 
161 Notes, reconnaissances.., 1, 1897, p. 7-8, 71, 115. 
Parrot, p. 235; N.R.Z., 1, 1897, p. 68. 
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taires. Les razzias sakalaves se produisent en chaque saison séche **. Les 
Sakalaves et les Bara attaquent a la fois le Bétsiléo '*. Les expéditions 
des provinces **. Bien que les communautés villageoises — fukunuluna 
— perdent nombre de droits *, l’organisation des villages, approuvée 
par le pouvoir central, permet de lutter contre ]’insécurité 1°’. 

Ce désordre généralisé est dd 4 la rupture entre l’autorité souveraine 
attachée a la reine et a ses proches, et l’autorité réelle de Rainilaiari- 
vuni **°. Ce dictateur lutte contre des fonctionnaires hostiles 4 son 
régime, contre les partisans des Européens, contre les traditionalistes, 
contre les assaillants de |’extérieur, et contre les puissances européennes, 
tandis que les ressources de |’empire diminuent. 

Mangé par les intermédiaires, |’impét rentre mal. Pour obtenir l'aide 
de quelques Européens, le ministre accorde des concessions '** dans des 
zones qui échappent a son autorité'”*. La lutte contre les puissances 
européennes interrompt la perception des droits de douane. La recher- 
che de l’or devient une ressource *”, 


L’anarchie dans les zones basses. — Dans les zones basses de Mada- 
gascar, l’anarchie est encore plus nette que chez les Mérina. Les dynas- 
ties royales se divisent en branches infimes '”* qui ont une autorité assez 
faible. Des groupes indépendants, sans rois, se forment sur les marches 
frontiéres. Des souverains bara, incapables de soumettre des irréguliers, 
s'allient aux huva d’Thusi 

Des Mérina, fuyant les réquisitions pour la corvée, forment d’autres 
groupes d’irréguliers, qui coupent les communications de |’/mérina et 
se multiplient de toutes parts, aprés avoir dépeuplé la province mérina 
du Vunizungu, en 1888. 


163 Gautier, p. 247, 423; N.R.E., 1, 1897, p. 67. 

164 1882, 1887, 1892, Dusots, p. 77-79, 148, 154, 159-64. Parrot, p. 53, 56-57. 

185 Rainibétsimisaraka chef de bande commandant entre Imérina et Bétsiléo ; 
N.R.E., 1, p. 154; Cuapus, p. 120, 121. Des Antemoru mettent alors 26 jours de la 
Matatana a Tananarive. Voir le volume de RomBaka, comparer la note 76. 

166 | ynchage interdit en 1892. Cuapus, p. 184. 

167 Ny gazety malagasy, ler Mai 1896, p. 53. ; Jutren, II, p. 30-38. 

18 Sur Rainilaiarivuni, compléter |’ouvr tial de Monpain et Cuapus par 
Suau, p. VIII; Parrot, p. 254, 396 ss. Sur Teffon ement de l’empire mérina, GauTiER, 
Trois héros « Rainandriamampandry ». Sur Ranavaluna III, Suau, p. VIII ; Parrot, 
p. 256-60, 278. Juxien, II, p. 49-81. Abus des grands, Parrot, p. 354-55. — Priviléges 
sociaux : Jutren, II, p. 82-104. 

169 Ces concessions, réalisées, occuperaient plus du 1/3 de ile. Voir Gatuien1, Rap- 
port.., Atlas carte 18. 

can individus douteux se glissent parmi les Européens qui acceptent ces 
« cadeaux ». 

171 Tuien, II, p. 39-48 ; N.R.E., 1, 1897, p. 18-21. 

198 1874 un roi des Tanusi émigrés a moins de 2000 sujets. 30 souverains chez 
les Tanusi de l'Unilahi. En 1880, un chef gardant des beeufs pour les Mérina, com- 
mande 4 32 « sagaies », Cowan, p. 46. Gautier, p. 346 ss., 389. 

17 Gautier, p. 329-30, 334, 337, 389. 
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Les postes mérina accentuent le désordre ***. Par exemple /husi, créé 
en 1854, avec une garnison de 1500 soldats, n’est plus occupé que par 
150 hommes en 1880. Illettrés, sans pasteur, ils ignorent les transforma- 
tions de la société mérina. Ils vivent en fournissant de l’alcool et des 
sagaies 4 leurs adversaires bara’™® contre des esclaves. Ambuhiman- 
drusu est également un centre de commerce d’alcool, de beeufs volés, 
desclaves et d’armes '”*. Le poste d’Jvuhibe est abandonné, mais des 
commergants huva y échangent du rhum et des tissus contre des beeufs, 
des beeufs contre des esclaves !7’. 

Souvent les Huva qui occupent des postes provinciaux y sont en exil. 
Pour leur bénéfice personnel, ils exploitent les autochtones 17° et provo- 
quent des luttes intérieures. Vers 1882, chez les Antemuru du Sud-Est, ils 
déclenchent, sous prétexte de christianisme, une campagne contre les 
magiciens. Car la puissance de ces nobles 4 Tananarive nuit a leurs 
exactions. Ne craignant plus la puissance magique des classes privilé- 
gi¢es, les roturiers les attaquent et leur arrachent le droit d’égorger les 
victimes animales. Par contre, entre 1890 et 1895, les soldats huva trou- 
vent lucratif de protéger les nobles contre les roturiers qui veulent épou- 
ser des filles nobles **. Par impuissance ou par négligence, les gouver- 
neurs mérina ne s opposent pas aux expéditions contre leurs compatrio- 
tes 

Néanmoins la parenté entre les diverses familles royales du Sud 1, 
le respect des serments traditionnels, permettent des déplacements 
d’hommes, méme a longue distance, et des échanges intertribaux 1**. 


Pour se procurer armes 4 feu, poudre, verroteries et tissus, les tribus 
des cétes développent quelques cultures, mais surtout les razzias de beeufs 
et la cueillette 

En 1890, l’exportation vers les Mascareignes est de 12000 beeufs 


174 Gatiient, Rapport..., p. 17 ; Ferranp, Notes sur la région..., p. 9-11 ; Knicut, 
p. 29 ; Berruier, Notes..., p. 173 ss., indique 75 postes, sans tenir compte de leur impor- 
tance réelle; Parrot, P. 283; N.R.E., 2e sem., 1898, p. 1299 ss. 


17 Porter, p. 24; Descuamps, p. 176. Notes recueillies 4 Vuhipenu en 1956. 
J. P. Rompaxa, Tantaran-drazana antaimoro-anteony, Tananarive, 1933, 2e édit. 1955. 

180 Cowan, p. 45. 

181 Bara-T anala-Bétsiléo, idem, p. 46. 

188 Gautier, p. 264, 334-35; Ferranp, Les mus., I, p. 63 ss. 

18 Tuléar en 1874, 2 établissements fr. de la Réunion. 1875, 3 maisons. Exporta- 
tions: pois du Cap, beeufs, tortues, orseille tinctoriale, plus tard caoutchouc. Impor- 
tations : poudre, fusils, rhum, marmites, vaisselle, tissus. Encetvin, p. 99-100, 120; 
Granpviwier, Voyage..., p. 8; N.R.E., 1, 1897, p. 131-34; Gautier, p. 292. Les 40 blancs 
qui sont, en 1880, a Tuléar, et 4 Saint-Augustin (ENGeLvin, p. 124) sont forcés en 
1885 comme en 1897 de se réfugier sur l’ile de Nusi Vé. Sur la cueillette : Gautter, 
p. 222 ss., 237, 270-71. 
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vivants par an. Fréquemment les Malgaches du Sud préférent  l’échange, 
comme mode d’acquisition, le pillage des traitants. 

Dans le Nord-Ouest, les commergants européens subissent la concur- 
rence victorieuse de « musulmans » de langue swahilie ™. 

L’anarchie des rivages malgaches est un obstacle pour le commerce 
dans |’Océan Indien. 

Pendant que l'empire mérina s’effondre, aucune tribu n’est capable 
de prendre l’hégémonie. 


Madagascar et les puissances d’outre-mer. — Les dirigeants mérina 
savent que la France comme |’Angleterre ont besoin de ravitailler les 
Mascareignes. Ils ne se rendent pas compte que les nations européennes 
commencent a pratiquer une politique d’appui aux missions religieuses. 
Ils ignorent que le peu de succés du christianisme en Afrique fait un 
triomphe de la réussite de la société missionnaire de Londres dans le 
centre de Madagascar 

L’opposition du dictateur a |’établissement de bases navales, son refus 
de vendre des terres aux Européens ™, les obstacles qu’il met aux explo- 
rations scientifiques, irritent les Frangais encore plus que les Anglais. 

Il considére que les missionnaires anglais, qu’il brime parfois, sont ses 
défenseurs naturels, oubliant que, pour surveiller le canal de Suez, le 
gouvernement anglais préfére Zanzibar 4 Madagascar. II considére le 
protectorat comme inexistant, tandis que les représentants frangais se 
jugent désignés pour défendre missionnaires catholiques, commergants 
et explorateurs européens, en méme temps que les classes inférieures et 
les populations cétiéres. © 


VI. L'UNIFICATION DE MADAGASCAR (APRES 1895) 


La campagne de 1895 entraine d’abord un protectorat francais théo- 
rique sur tout Madagascar **’. En fait, il se limite a l’étendue de l’ancien 
empire mérina. Les Huva qui n'ont pas résisté en 1895, engagent le com- 
bat dés 1896 '**, aprés la libération des esclaves. De crainte de perdre 
leur indépendance, des populations cétiéres se joignent aux Mérina, 
tandis que d'autres poursuivent ensuite la lutte, sans ensemble. Aprés la 


1% Gautier, dans Guide de immigrant, p. 309 ss. Commergants des Comores, de 
Zanzibar, dialecte swahili; Gaurrer, Idem. p. 310-11; N.R.E., 2e sem., 1899, 
p. 1891-95. 

485 D’aprés Suau, p. LX, p. 57, la société missionnaire de Londres a dépensé, de 
1820 & 1895, 50 millions de francs. 

18 Bulletin de [ Académie malgache, 9, 1926, p. 70-71. 

487 Cette campagne de 1895 montre peu de traces d'un véritable patriotisme. Si des 
Sakalaves s’allient aux Mérina, c'est sous la contrainte, car les officiers huva se sont 
emparés des reliques des souverains sakalaves. N.R.E., 1, 1897, p. 236 ss.; Gautier, 
p. 487 ; Parrot, p. 313-14. 

488 Gautier, p. 415. 
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fin de l’empire huva, de 1897 4 1905, les Frangais occupent et pacifient 
tout Madagascar **°. La Grande Ile est enfin unifiée. 

En 1897, la réduction de la production — due a la guerre —, la 
régression du troupeau, et l’augmentation de la consommation, aménent 
la hausse des prix *. Mais aprés cette date, la situation agricole s’éléve 
rapidement a un niveau jamais atteint '! tandis que des voies de circu- 
lation apparaissent. Charrettes 4 beeufs, chemins de fer, autos font recu- 
ler le portage humain. 

Madagascar s’ouvre aux Européens comme aux Asiatiques '** tandis 
que les barriéres entre |’/mérina et les provinces disparaissent. La popu- 
lation s’accroit lentement, et les zones désertes se peuplent. 

La déclaration officielle de liberté religieuse favorise le christianisme, 
sans empécher les brimades vis-a-vis de ]’islamisme * et des religions 
traditionnelles. Ces derniéres se maintiennent partout, clandestine- 
ment ' et, visiblement, dans les groupes ot elles sont associ¢ées 4 une 
société qui évolue lentement 1. 

Les villes continuent 4 se développer. Tananarive n'est plus seule- 
ment la capitale de l’/mérina, mais celle de tout Madagascar ™. 

L’avance intellectuelle des habitants du « Plateau Central » méne a 
développer l’enseignement chez les Mérina — moins efficacement, chez 
les Bétsiléo — et a le négliger parmi les populations des terres basses. La 
différence entre « évolués » non-traditionalistes du centre et popula- 
tions traditionalistes des terres basses s’accentue. 

Les structures sociales se modifient: |’administration villageoise 
autonome du centre — fukun’uluna — n’a plus a assurer une sécurité 
relative. Soumise 4 des réglements trop stricts, elle s’effondre '*”. Dans 
les terres basses, les tentatives de protectorats locaux échouent devant 
lopposition des rois traditionalistes et illettrés. 

Pour les remplacer, |’administration francaise fait appel aux scribes 
huva ** qui ont déja une certaine instruction et une technique adminis- 


18° GaLuient, op. cit. Rectifier la carte VI de l’atlas du Guide de l'immigrant par 
celle de l’atlas accompagnant l’ouvrage de Gallieni. Sur les guerres de 1904, voir 
AUGAGNEUR et DescHamMps, op. cit. ; le commerce des armes dans S. W. existe encore 
ae un fusil vaut 3 a 5 beeufs. Entre 1901 et 1902, les tandruy livrent 12.232 

usils. 

1 N.R.E., 1, 1897, p. 301. 

191 CHEVALIER, Cinguantenaire de Madagascar, p. 348. 

192 Dés 1897, N.R.E., 1, 1897, p. 38, 41. 

193 PaRROT, p. 117. 

1% Epidémie de possession au Ménabe. Bertuier, Notes..., p. 70. — En 1910, sacri- 
fice paien d'une chrétienne, Parrot, p. 202. — En 1911, sacrifices humains 4 Majunga, 
idem, p. 188. Sacrifice humain 4 la mort du roi bara Puinimeri, idem, p. 188. Miracles 
paiens vers 1914, prés d’Antsirabé, Jdem, p. 179, 183-84. 

195 Fausite, Les esprits de la vie, et La cohésion des sociétés Bara. 

1% En 1900, 42 000 habitants. Gautier, p. 130-32, 252. Plus de 55 000 en 1901. Voir 
*Roseguain, Tananarive. 

F. Arsousset, Le fokon’olona Madagascar, Paris, 1950. 

16 G. Fenart, Les indigénes fonctionnares Madagascar. 
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trative. Les Mérina forment les cadres autochtones de |’administration | 
et du commerce. 

Les Frangais, en unifiant Madagascar, soumettent les Malgaches aux 
« intellectuels » mérina. 
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GUY WINT 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


In 1900 South-east Asia was an area of unnatural calm. All the countries of the 
region, except Siam, had become colonies or protectorates of the western powers. They 
were at peace with one another, and there was tranquillity domestically. It proceeded 
not from a natural love of concord but from compulsion and also from inertia. 

The imperialist powers in 1900 by whom the peace was maintained were Britain, 
France, Holland, Portugal and Spain (Within a year, America was to displace Spain 
as the ruler of the Philippines). Once they had been rivals in competing with one 
another for imperial power, but they were so no longer. Except in the Spanish- 
American war, they no longer fought one another in the field in Asia, as they had 
done a century and a half before. Even the more peaceful forms of competition were 
dwindling in the region, though it was at its height in other parts of the world, such 
as in China. The last serious rivalry was between Britain and France. Britain had 
advertised its suspicion of attempts by France to extend from Indo-China and to 
interest itself in Burma — and had used the suspicion to justify its own occupation 
of Burma. But by the end of the century the British and French governments had 
reached a tacit agreement to let each other live in their colonies in peace. 

Because of the deep peace in the region, and because it was generally assumed 
that colonial troops would not be used on a very large scale even if the imperialist 
powers went to war with each other in Europe, the colonial governments were not 
driven to raise huge armies, or to mobilise in a military way the forces of their 
colonies. Moreover no Asian great powers threatened the colonies from outside. Of 
the two greatest land forces in Asia, India was under British control and China was 
in decay. This was the time when Western publicists could seriously write books on 
the coming breakup of China, and discuss the boundaries of its partition between the 
powers. Thus, so far as any defence of the borders of the colonies was concerned, this 
could be amply provided by the small Western garrisons. Away from the main posts 
and centres, it was possible to travel through South-east Asia almost without 
seeing a soldier, and without hearing any speculation about the possibilities of 
invasion, or the interruption of normal life, or the need for sacrifices to ensure better 
defence. 

If there was no likelihood of war, neither was there expectation of domestic 
upheaval. The governments themselves for the most part did nothing to provoke it 
by initiating social reforms. They wanted to let sleeping dogs lie, and not to create 
new situations if they could be avoided. Only the American government in the Phi- 
lippines consciously tried to promote radical change; in British Burma there was also 
a radical recasting of life, but this was due to the inadvertence of government, or a 
policy of laisser faire, rather than deliberately intended. Elsewhere the governments 
were conservative. 

Equally, no commotions came from the side of the ruled. The apparatus of the 
colonial governments for maintaining order was efficient. True, in some of the coun- 
tries, Burma especially, there was a great deal of rural banditry—in Burma more 
than there had been under the former kings because the disruption of social life by 
the new influences brought to bear on Burma caused adventurous young men to take 
to the jungle and to crime. But there were no genuine revolutionary movements ; that 
is, there were no movements which were systematic, based on a philosophy, and aiming 
at establishing a new system of government, such as was at the turn of the century 
already developing in India under the inspiration of the Congress Party. This was 
partly because of the stage reached in social evolution. The old class structure in the 
lands of South-east Asia was in disruption, and the former governing groups had 
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lost all possibility and all hope of recovering their power. Most of those which had 
survived were glad of the security which the colonial rule gave them ; in Indonesia 
the petty princelings were pleased to become functionaries of the Dutch. By contrast, 
the new classes growing up were still too young, unorganised and inexperienced to 
take a very serious part in politics. Their time was soon to come, but in 1900 this was 
not yet plain. 

One peculiar result of the Western rule of South-east Asia was that the region 
had become unnaturally secluded. This was in strong contrast with the past. In all 
previous history, South-east Asia had been a meeting place of Chinese and Indian 
influences. Trade with China and India was brisk, and there had been a constant 
coming and going. At times there had even been settlements of Japanese seamen or 
pirates. These contacts were very greatly reduced during the period of the Western 
ascendancy. True, China continued to be a subject of interest, but only as the home- 
land of immigrants into the region, not as a power with an influence to be feared or 
cultivated ; and if contact was kept with India, if Indian immigrants swarmed into 
Burma and Malaya as never before, the contact was one of peoples who had become 
jointly the subjects of Western rule and were no longer determining their own destiny. 
Most of the new communications, especially sea~-communications, linked South-east 
Asia with Europe. The commerce, the intellectual traffic, were with the West, and 
skipped over Asia. 

Not only was South-east Asia secluded as a region, but the different countries of 
the region were rather unnaturally secluded from one another. Colonial governments 
did not desire that their peoples should have close cultural relations with the subjects 
of other colonial governments, and still less political relations. Thus Malayans knew 
little of Annamites. Javanese heard little about Burma. 

Such was South-east Asia at the start of the century. The conditions which 
existed then did not change rapidly. Though all the rest of the world was in tran- 
sition, South-east Asia continued for several years to be secluded and also stable. 
The first world war touched it comparatively little, at least to outward view, and 
the old life continued little changed at least until the nineteen thirties, and the great 
economic depression with which that decade began. 

It is true that some political advance took place during this period. In the 
Philippines the U.S.A., who had not regarded its empire there as likely to be 
permanent, gave installments of political freedom, whose aim was the setting up of 
a constitution on the same lines as in America itself. By 1939, the full independence 
of the Philippines was already inright—subject to the Philippines accepting Amer- 
ican bases. Burma, which at that time was still a part of the Indian Empire, had 
become involved in the nationalist movement of the Indian Congress Party, and 
profited by being the recipient of parliamentary institutions similar to those granted 
to the Indian provinces. These stimulated political life, especially among students ; 
and a vigorous radical and nationalist party came into being, the Thakins '..In the 
other countries, even where there was no substantial progress in the growth of 
popular institutions, there were nationalist stirrings. The strongest was in Indo- 
China where in 1930 there was a revolt, which the French suppressed with savagery. 
But outbreaks of this kind might have seemed inevitable from time to time in any 
oriental empire. More remarkahle than the occasional upheavals was the appearance 
of passivity. The Asian continent was awakening, but South-east Asia was wakening 
slowest. 

Under the surface, however, it was different. The passivity was deceptive. In 
the inwards of society, change had begun. In these years was already being prepared 
the ferment which was to cause convulsions after the second world war. The new 


1In the twenties in Burma there had been a serious peasant rising, led by a 
strange figure named Saya Sen, who believed himself invulnerable. 
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ideas from the West came streaming in. A new generation of young men was being 
formed, quite different from any which these countries had known before—icono- 
clast, restless, uprooted, feeling that it had no acceptable place in society as it 
existed. Old customs and institutions were breaking down. The young men no 
longer found set before them a life pattern clearly marked out, with custom deter- 
mining their behaviour at every stage. 

The younger generation turned instinctively towards nationalism—even if at 
first it gave little overt expression to its feelings—and to nationalism of the most 
radical type. A little later, a part of the generation was to turn to socialism, and 
another part to communism. That was to be fateful. But it was to happen later. Until 
the end of the second world war, Communism was not at all effective. In most of 
the countries of South-east Asia, the Communist parties during the twenties and 
thirties were little more than study groups for the discussion of Marxist ideas, or 
incompetent and uninfluential agitators, poorly organised. Few of their leaders were 
men of action, or natural political strategists, as Mao Tse-tung was in China, They 
lacked the true revolutionary’s obsession with the problem of seizing power. If Ho 
Chi-Minh was already in operation in Indo-China, he spent only a part of his time 
there, and had not yet established himself as the party leader. 

The Communist parties of the region were hampered because of the bad strategic 
advice which they received from Russia. The Russian leaders had not yet shaken 
themselves free from the idea that all revolutions ought to follow the pattern of the 
Russian revolution of 1917, which was the result of an insurrection in the towns. In 
consequence, Moscow urged the Asian Communists to organise and infiltrate trade 
unions and to attempt to seize power in the cities by insurrection. It was a futile 
strategy because the colonial powers were still strong, and the steam hammer of 
their police could crush the nut of Communist rebellion. Nevertheless, the Commy- 
nists managed to make a few striking gestures. For example, in Indonesia some 
mutinous sailors under Communist influence managed to seize a cruiser and remained 
at sea for a few days before surrender. But plots of this kind merely made the 
colonial governments more vigilant without threatening their existence. 

The transformation came with the second world war. In the third year of the 
war, Japan struck in Asia. Its army won rapid victories. It overawed Indo-China 
where the French administration, which was Vichyite, bought its own temporary 
survival by promising collaboration. It destroyed the British army in Malaya and 
swept it out of Burma. It overran Indonesia. The military defeats of the Western 
countries broke forever their prestige—and it was prestige which had enabled them 
to govern with a very small use of force. In this respect, Japan’s achievement in 
the second world war, even though it was ultimately defeated, had a much greater 
effect in Asia than had had Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1905. Besides the reverse 
to their arms, the Western governments suffered other humiliations. In nearly all 
the countries their subjects showed indifference to their defeat. Some—on the whole 
a minority—sided actively with the Japanese. Thus it became evident that the West- 
ern governments, in spite of their claims to have brought peace and progress to their 
subjects, were not at all popular with them. Very few people were willing to fight, 
or die, for the Western governments. 

Eventually the Japanese were defeated. The West rallied ; American naval and 
air power crushed the Japanese navy in the Pacific. In South-east Asia the Japanese 
army was forced out of Burma and elsewhere in the region surrendered upon the 
orders of Tokio. But before the Japanese adventure ended, Japan by various acts 
had made it virtually certain that the old regime could never be re-established, at 
least in most of the countries of the region. 

The first of these acts by Japan was its recognition of the independence of 
Burma and Indonesia. This was dictated by events. Japan had not begun the war 
with any intention of emancipating the small nations of Asia, even though it tried 
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to use national feeling for its purposes, and in its propaganda promised to accom- 
modate all the nations happily in a “co-prosperity sphere”. At first, Japan’s intention 
was to rule South-east Asia by means of puppet governments ; these puppets, because 
they were so evidently catspaws, were repudiated by most Asian nationalists. But 
when Japan’s imminent defeat was obvious, Japan set the puppets free, recognizing 
as sovereign the governments which had been set up under its tutelage. Doubtless it 
saw in this the most effective Parthian shot which it could fire at the returning 
Western powers. War conditions had been a great forcing house of politics. A num- 
ber of political parties, mostly with a left-wing outlook, were ready to take over 
the power which Japan offered to surrender into their hands, and to defend it 
against the victorious Western armies. 

Japan did not give independence alone. It gave also the means by which inde- 
pendence could be made good. It left behind large quantities of arms, which were 
soon distributed among the nationalist groups in South-east Asia who were deter- 
mined to use them in order to maintain or procure their freedom. 

Britain, Holland, France and America thus found themselves faced—in Burma, 
in Indonesia, in Indo-China and in the Philippines—with national governments, or 
quasi-governments, or organised parties, all bent on establishing their independence, 
all relatively well armed and with organised forces at their disposal. Britain and 
America recognised the realities of the situation, For America, they constituted no 
great problem. Already before the outbreak of war it had fixed the date for the 
Philippines to achieve their independence, and saw no reason to depart from its 
pledge because of war-time events. On the contrary, these events made emancipation 
more necessary. Independence of the Philippines was therefore proclaimed in 1946. 
Britain made a similar transfer of power in Burma. It had already decided to 
liquidate its much greater empire in India, and, having done so, was equally ready 
to lay down its authority in Burma if he could see the means of handing over to a 
government able to maintain law and order. Britain therefore extended the nego- 
tiations with the Burmese guerilla leader, Aung San, which had been begun by the 
commander-in-chief Lord Mountbatten while the war was still in progress. Aung 
San was the head of the*Burmese national front called the Anti-Fascist Peoples 
Freedom League, and was a young man with a remarkable talent for leadership in 
stormy times. Unhappily he did not live to see the accomplishment of his country’s 
independence, for he, together with half his colleagues in the cabinet which he had 
formed at British invitation, were massacred at a cabinet meeting by a gang des- 
patched by one of the political leaders whom Aung San had eclipsed. This did not 
delay the emancipation. Burma was proclaimed independent in January 1948. 

Besides Burma, the other major British dependency in South-east Asia was 
Malaya. There the circumstances were different. Political life had stirred much more 
slowly. The population was divided into three communities, the Malays, the Chinese 
and the Indians. Before the war the Malays had been moderately content with 
British rule because it protected them from the danger of Chinese supremacy. They 
had formed no political parties. Partly because of this the Japanese had not 
troubled to accord any independence to Malaya, even formally. The Chinese were 
rather more active politically than the Malays, but even these had not formed any 
party—except the Communists—which had the resolution to press urgently for the 
surrender of British power. Thus in 1945 the British were able to return to Malaya 
almost unchallenged except for some protests from labour unions in Singapore. 
They were able to restore the control of British civil servants and the administration 
of the Malayan sultans. 

The British reoccupation was not to last for very long. In 1948 Communist 
rebellion began in Malaya. The rebels in the jungle, who were probably never more 
than 5,000 strong, did not succeed in winning acceptance from the people of Malaya 
as champions of the national cause. Nevertheless the effects of the rebellion was to 
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promote this cause. For Britain, in order to mobilise strength by means of 
which to suppress the rebellion, proclaimed its intention of giving Malaya 
ultimately the same sovereign independence as its other former dependents in Asia. 
With the decision once made in principle, the progress to carrying it out in full was 
surprisingly fast. Political parties, seeing that Britain was preparing to lay down its 
power, organised themselves rapidly to ensure that they were among the recipients. 
These, together with events in South-east Asia and the world generally, forced the 
pace. A democratic constitution was produced by a committee of jurists drawn from 
all the Commonwealth ; this reconciled in an ingenious way the interests of the dif- 
ferent communities in Malaya. (Whether the constitution will be as successful in 
practice as it looks ingenious on paper remains to be seen.) By August 1957 all was 
ready. The British departed. Sovereign independence was proclaimed. Malaya chose 
its own king. True, it announced that, unlike Burma, it would remain in the British 
Commonwealth ; but this was a sovereign decision, made with complete free will, 
and not as the result of any bargain made with Britain in return for liberation. As 
a further sign of sovereignty, Malaya became a member of the United Nations. 

Thus the British empire in South-east Asia vanished. Some fragments remained, 
the most notable being the port of Singapore, in which it was agreed that Britain 
should have certain reserve rights in matters of defence and foreign relations, though 
in most respects Singapore also was to be independent. 

The winding up of the other Western empires in South-east Asia, the Dutch 
and French, was much less smooth. It took place with great violence and after long 
struggle. The Dutch in Indonesia and the French in Indo-China interpreted the 
situation at the end of the war very differently from the British and the Americans. 
They did not recognise that the day of empires was over. They believed it possible 
to restore their former authority. At most, they contemplated concessions which 
would have created a dyarchical government between the colonial powers and their 
former subjects. Their hopes of re-establishing their power were, however, quite 
unrealistic, and events soon showed it. In Indonesia, when the Japanese capitulated, 
the Dutch had at first no adequate forces available for re-entering the country nor 
could they obtain rapidly the ships to carry them. While these were being negotiated 
for, the Republic of Indonesia—set up by the Indonesian nationalists on the collapse 
of Japan—established its own forces and extended its authority. The Cutch found 
that they would have to suppress the Republic. It proved in operation beyond their 
strength. Four years of fighting, negotiation, and mediation by America ended with 
the first retreat of the Dutch. The provision that independent Indonesia and Holland 
should remain formally united under the Dutch crown was an unreality from the 
start, and was soon abrogated. 

The history in Indo-China followed rather similar lines. True, French authority 
had not been overthrown during the war as completely as the Dutch. The Vichyite 
administration had collaborated with Japan and had not been suppressed until a 
few months before the end. But France had lost prestige beyond repair. After the 
Japanese surrender, Indo-China was again occupied for a short time—by British 
forces in the South, and by the armies of Chiang Kai-Shek in the North. When these 
withdrew, and France tried to reassert its full civil authority, it faced from the 
Annamite nationalists the same challenge which the Dutch had met in Indonesia. 
Negotiations broke down, and full scale colonial war began in December 1946. 

The French were more formidable militarily than the Dutch. In Marshal de 
Lattre de Tassigny they had a notable soldier to contest the war. But the Viet Minh, 
the radical nationalist party which led the resistance to the French, could balance 
this by an advantage which the Republicans in Indonesia had not enjoyed ; it had 
a powerful ally, able to give effective aid. Northern Indo-China is contiguous to 
China, and from 1949, when the Chinese Communists came to power, the Chinese 
were rendering ever increasing quantities of material across the border. Later this 
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was to be supplemented by arrangements for training in China of Viet Minh officers. 
Little by little, the Viet Minh armies, though suffering many defeats, wore down 
the French. The war lasted eight years. It excited deep passion in France itself ; the 
losses affected all parts of the country, and all classes. At one time the losses of 
young French officers in the war exceeded the output of officers from the military 
academy St. Cyr. French finances were strained ; and because of the distraction of 
the war, France could not make the contribution expected of it in Europe in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

In the end the Viet Minh, following the strategy of the Chinese Communists in 
the civil war against the Kuomintang, had established their authority over most of 
the countryside, winning the disciplined support of the peasantry. The French were 
confined to the towns. Then, in 1954, by bad generalship, and because of inept 
political direction from Paris, the French blundered into defeat on a spectacular 
scale at Dien Bien Phu. Their army, placed in an absurdly exposed position, was 
destroyed by artillery provided by Communist China. From its desperate position, 
France was extricated by the international conference which met at Geneva through- 
out the summer of 1954. This ended in the partition of Indo-China between a Viet 
Minh north and a south which also was placed under the control of nationalists, but 
of a kind which rejected the Communists with which Viet Minh during the war had 
become inextricably associated. From both parts, France was excluded ; in the south 
nearly as completely as in the north. The French empire in South-east Asia was 
ended as finally as the Dutch. 

Thailand—or Siam—the remaining territory in the region, had never been under 
Western rule. It was a traditional type of East Asian monarchy ; though the society 
was gradually changed by western influences, the change had been less violent than 
in the colonies. In 1932 the absolute monarchy had been replaced by an oligarchy 
which pruned drastically the king's functions. For decades, Thailand had preserved 
its independence with peculiar skill. During the war, it had submitted to the pre- 
sence of Japanese forces, but on their departure it recovered its freedom. Within 
two years of the end of the war, it was even able to restore as prime minister the 
leader during the war, Pibul Sonagram, who had collaborated with the Japanese, 
and whom the Western allies had at one time thought of trying as a war-criminal. 
Because the national sovereignty had never been gravely impaired, nationalist feel- 
ing in Thailand was much less directed against the West than in other countries. 
Nationalism was excited chiefly over the privilege and property of the very large 
Chinese minority, who dominated much of the country’s trade. 


The liquidation of the Western empires in South-east Asia was the end of one 
phase. But even before it finished, a second phase had begun and was to continue 
until the present time. 

The theme in all the countries of the region has been the attempt to operate a 
democratic system with imitations copied from the West. There was no attempt 
after emancipation to return to the former monarchical institutions of the pre- 
Western days. The aims of the new governments was to consolidate their power, to 
modernise their countries, build up a new and richer economic life, and to resist 
the groups and forces which attempted to subvert the new states. 

Naturally the history of the new states has been stormy and confused. The new 
institutions, borrowed from British and American political life, were now to be 
used by peoples with different histories, different standards, and different needs. 
The people of the new states had not enjoyed the same careful preparation for self- 
government as India : at least the preparation had not lasted so long. Their societies 
had not evolved slowly and ripened and become self-confident like that of India, 
able to manage itself when the Western imperialist was ousted. A thriving and 
competent middle class had not come into being, since commerce in most of the 
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countries of the region was monopolised by Westerners or Chinese. Only a few of 
the local peoples had been admitted to the upper regions of the administrative 
services. 

Nor was this all. The successor states were born out of war. All the countries 
of the region had experienced continuous upheaval since the day when Japan 
brought the second world war into Asia. Almost every family had suffered extra- 
ordinary experiences. Old traditions had disappeared, but not old rivalries; old 
sanctions had lost their authority. Everywhere there was uncertainty. Among the 
many minority groups, fear increased that they would be oppressed by the new 
national governments, and the instinct was to forestall this by rebelling first. Too 
many arms were in circulation—arms left behind by defeated Japanese and vic- 
torious Americans. 

All the time the influences of the outer world were playing fiercely on the 
region—influences in the form of new ideas, of new relations with foreign powers, 
of economic change brought about by the economic actions of external powers. 

The wonder is that order has been maintained to the degree which it has, that 
in most of the countries there has been some economic progress, that the democratic 
institutions (except in North and South Viet Nam) are not an empty show, that 
elections have been held which are tolerably free, that in most the ardour of natio- 
nalism has been strong enough to ensure continuity of effort and to keep sectional 
rivalries within bounds, and that the governments for the most part continue to 
command the loyalty of the majority of their citizens. 

The record has of course been unequal. That of Burma is perhaps the most 
inspiring. In the early years of independence the government was attacked by a 
variety of rebels—especially the Communists and the powerful Karen minority. For 
a time the authority of the government was narrowed to a small area around Rangoon. 
Little by little, the army of the government, with discreet but perhaps decisive help 
in arms from India, re-established order. What the army had won back, the civil 
power made use of by making conciliatory and generous settlements with the Karen 
rebels. With pacification came revived economic prosperity ; Burma is fortunate in 
having a fertile soil which is not grossly over-populated. Economic aid from the 
Colombo Plan helped the government to begin some larger-scale economic projects. 
The post-war expropriation of landlords had removed some of the most burning 
domestic grievances. 

Preceding over this national revival was the prime minister, U Nu, one of the 
Asian personalities who has most caught the imagination of the present generation. 
U Nu is a devout Buddhist ; even while he has been engaged in civil war, he has 
refused to abandon his idealism in panic or because of apparent necessity of state. 
His often repeated and evidently genuine wish to retire into a monastery has rein- 
forced his authority. In spite of his gentleness he is a man of great fearlessness, as 
was shown when he took office immediately after the assassination of his predeces- 
sors and half the cabinet. 

Of course there are still many shadows on the scene. There is still lawlessness. 
A few areas are still in rebel hands. Efficiency in public services is not conspicuous. 
Rangoon and other cities look dilapidated. But these are price for self-government. 
There are few Burmese who wouid not gladly pay them. 

In all the other countries of the region, the record is similarly patchy. In the 
Philippines, the forms of government—on the American model—have functioned sur- 
prisingly smoothly. But in the early years of independence, the administration was 
astonishingly corrupt. The rise of Ramon Magsaysay to the presidency led to abrupt 
changes. The scandals subsided. But in 1957 the President died. What will come 
next cannot be predicted. 

Indonesia has had the saddest history. It is a large country, in population the 
sixth largest in the world. It is a chain of islands, and, geo-politically, a country so 
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constituted is hard to keep together. While it is easy for a central government to 
maintain its authority over peoples concentrated in river vallies, its task is much 
harder if they are scattered through islands. The sea divides. To counteract this 
disruptive tendency, the Indonesian nationalists produced a highly centralised con- 
stitution. For a time this helped to maintain national unity. But in the end the fric- 
tion between the centre and the outlying islands became acute. 

Java, the seat of the central government, has the bulk of the country’s popula- 
tion—56 million out of its total of 80 million. Because it is overcrowded, it is the 
poorest part of Indonesia. Its economy suffered during the struggle with the Dutch 
and has never recovered. Java has maintained its standard of living by diverting to 
itself the foreign exchange earned by the richer islands, such as Celebes, Sumatra 
and Borneo. This caused a simmering anger against the central government which 
exploded in 1957, when Java itself was distracted by domestic crisis, Sumatra and 
Celebes, under the leadership of local army commanders, became for a time vir- 
tually independent. 

In Indo-China, the northern part has been developed since 1954 as a Communist 
state. It follows the standard pattern. In South Viet Nam, President Ngo Dinh Diem 
has governed the country by a personal dictatorship and by means of the civil 
service and police. He has made better progress than might have been expected in 
both pacification and economic reconstruction. 

Such is the general picture. But it leaves out one factor common to nearly all 
the countries. This is the struggle of the successor governments against Communism. 

The end of the Western empires naturally opened up bright hopes for Commu- 
nism, which thrives in conditions of uncertainty and economic change and disorder. 
In the early part of 1948 the different Communist parties, acting probably on advice 
from Moscow, organised armed rebellion against the newly established governments. 
In Burma, in the Philippines, in Indonesia they tried to seize power by straightfor- 
ward military action ; and in Malaya and in Indo-China, where the Western imperial 
governments were still in power, they could represent themselves as champions of 
nationalism against colonialism. The Communists took to the jungle and carried on 
guerilla warfare. But they had overestimated their strength, and underrated the 
support which the legitimate governments received from the people. After a year 
it was plain that their effort had failed. 

This was not the end of Communism. Militarily, its weapon had been found too 
weak. But it had other weapons besides. Persistent Communist propaganda has for 
many years represented the national governments of free Asia as really pawns of 
the West, and have tried to identify Communism with true nationalism. At first the 
propaganda brought little result. But the growing prestige of the great Communist 
neighbour, China, presented it with a more attentive audience. The Communists 
spread scepticism about the motives of the West in offering economic aid—for 
example, through the Colombo Plan—or managed to suggest, against the weight of 
evidence, that aid from Russia would involve fewer commitments and be more pro- 
ductive in economic results. It concentrated also on portraying Russia as a country 
which had faced similar problems of poverty as those of South-east Asia and had 
successfully solved them. 

Communism today is ready to abandon, at least overtly, its aim of seizing power 
by force, and would like to compete for power by constitutional means. (Of course, 
once it had attained power it would doubtless refuse to lay it down again and would 
use every means to retain it.) The Communist parties seek therefore to be legitimised. 
But in Burma, Malaya, the Philippines and South Viet Nam they are still paying 
the penalty for having organised armed rebellion. They are denied the right of 
agitating constitutionally. The governments which maintain that ban against them 
are probably the more resolute in doing so because of the spectacle of Communism 
in Indonesia. There, where the party has been legitimised, it has begun to outstrip 
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the democratic parties because of its superior organisation, and also because of more 
lavish funds whose origin is unknown. 

The peace and also the political apathy of the beginning of the century are 
over in South-east Asia. The empires have gone. There is intense political life in 
the succession states. Institutions of genuine democracy are struggling to establish 
themselves. There is sweeping social change and slow economic development. 

How permanent is this new future ? 

In the past, South-east Asia has always attracted the interest of the great land 
forces, China and India. The pressures behind them may compel them to compete 
again for influence. South-east Asia, though overpopulated in some of the river 
valleys, has large areas which could, without excessive effort, be made cultivable. 
Can this be a matter of indifference in a Asia suffering from an acute crisis of over- 
population ? China, as the Asian patron of Communism, cannot disinterest itself in a 
region which may be the scene of decisive struggle between Communism and the 
parties which oppose its spread. Nor can India. 

Up to the present, the competition between China and India has been kept 
within bonds, and is partly behind the scenes. But throughout South-east Asia, the 
careful footsteps of these great powers can be heard. India cannot allow a Chinese 
penetration of Burma. China would not tolerate Indian intervention in Viet Nam, at 
least in the Northern half. 

It is possible that eventually there may be an unwritten division of spheres of 
concern ; and if that happens the dividing line may be the region which separates 
Viet Nam, where Chinese cultural influence has always been overwhelmingly strong, 
from Cambodia, which culturally is really Hindu. 

It is possible also that other footsteps may again one day be heard in South- 
east Asia —the footsteps of a renascent Japan. 

These are speculations. At present the certainty is that the peoples of South- 
east Asia have joined in the political renaissance of the rest of the continent, have 
ended Western colonialism, and have shown a vitality and realism which hold out the 
hope that a new constructive period is beginning in the region’s history. 
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Comments on D. SINOR’S article, by Dr. Erik MOLNAR 


The paper of Mr. Denis Sinor published in the Journal of World History * under 
the title of “The Outlines of Hungarian Prehistory” duly arouses the interest of Hun- 
garian readers because of the choice of its subject-matter as well as because of the 
deductions of the author. 

The idea of Mr. Denis Sinor to deal in this journal with the results obtained by 
Hungarian historians in Hungarian prehistory, the chief features of the formation and 
of the earliest history of the Hungarian people, is to be greeted without reserve. Yet 
the author himself felt the arduousness of his serious task and such feelings are ex- 
pressed both at the beginning (pp. 513-514) and in the concluding part (p. 540) of his 
paper where he acknowledges that he has produced a mainly negative work. 

Perhaps the reader will not find it boring if we, on basis of the present stand of 
Hungarian prehistoriography, add our remarks to some statements of Mr. Denis Sinor. 
Our criticism may be useful by enabling the author—whose paper warrants that he is 
well versed in the complicated problems of Hungarian prehistory—to get acquainted 
with some of the more recent aspects which are not reflected in his paper, yet which, 
if duly put to use by the author, could deepen his knowledge of Hungarian prehistory. 

Now, let us consider in succession some fundamental statements of Mr. Denis 
Sinor. The paper follows with much attention the problem of the origin of the Hun- 
garian people, of the location of the Finno-Ugrian country of origin. This part of the 
paper (pp. 514-518) is the customary introduction to all works dealing with Hungarian 
prehistory. There are lucky.cases when the location of the country of origin of a 
people does not encounter considerable difficulties. But this is not the case in the pre- 
history of the Hungarians where the location of the country of origin was the subject 
of heated debates until most recent times. Therefore the respective answers to this ques- 
tion of both the paper of Mr. Denis Sinor and the recent Hungarian Marxist historio- 
graphy are worth expounding. 

The author is right in rejecting the method of Zoo- and Phytogeography which, 
according to the author, is as simple as it is false (p. 516). In the question of the loca- 
tion of the Finno-Ugrian country of origin, the Hungarian Marxist historiography 
rejects, too, the method of Zoo- and Phytogeography as dogmatic, scholastic and un- 
historic. A scholarly criticism of this method can be found in the work of Academi- 
cian Dr. Erik Molnar, A magyar nép Sstérténete (Prehistory of the Hungarian people) 
(Budapest, 1954). We consider, by all means, as an asset of the paper that it concurs 
with modern Hungarian prehistoriography in rejecting critically the method of Zoo- 
and Phytogeography. It is, of course, mere fiction to locate the common early Finno- 
Ugrian country in the region of Kama, Oka and Middle-Volga on basis of animal and 
plant names occurring in common in different Finno-Ugrian languages. But the coin- 
cidence of the stand of Hungarian Marxist historiography with that of Mr. Denis Sinor 
as to the location of the Finno-Ugrian country limits itself to the non-acceptance of 
the method of Zoo- and Phytogeography. Further on, the opinion of the paper disagrees 


* Volume IV, No. 3 (1958), pp. 513-540. 
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substantially with that of modern Hungarian prehistoriography. The paper, although 
rejecting the method of Zoo- and Phytogeography, accepts, at the same time, that the 
country of origin was situated in the Volga-region (p. 517), referring to written sources 
(ibidem) and linguistic proofs (p. 531). These two standpoints are at variance with each 
other, for the rejection of the method of Zoo- and Phytogeography refutes the theory 
of the country of origin in the region of Kama, too. Neither is the opinion of the 
author, according to which the Ugrians of the Ob are living only since the 18th cen- 
tury in the region of the Ob and lived earlier in the region of Byelaya and Kama, 
pertinent. 

The author did not avail himself of the results of recent Hungarian Marxist his- 
toriography. This explains that his paper does not even consider possibilities of loca- 
tion of the Finno-Ugrian country of origin outside the region of Kama. In the begin- 
ning of his paper, while acknowledging that Hungarian literature about Hungarian pre- 
history is both quantitatively and qualitatively most impressive, the author criticises 
Hungarian prehistoriography for ignoring results obtained abroad and for its scholas- 
tic tendency. With respect to earlier Hungarian prehistoric research, the above critic- 
ism is, to a certain extent, pertinent. On the other hand, with respect to present re- 
search in prehistory, this criticism lacks any foundation, and falls back on the paper 
as a boomerang, for its complete disregard of modern Hungarian and Soviet research 
in Hungarian prehistory. Wherever the Finno-Ugrian country of origin in a narrower 
sense had been, it is indisputable that, in a wider sense, a considerable period of Finno- 
Ugrian and Hungarian prehistory passed in the territory of the present Soviet Union. 
The researches of V. N. Chernetsov, A. V. Zbrueva, O. N. Bader, to mention only 
some of the recent Soviet researches, prove convincingly that the Finno-Ugrian country 
of origin was in Siberia. Out of the Finno-Ugrian unity, the Finnish groups seceded 
first and migrated to regions of the river system of the Ural mountains about the 
middle of the second millenium before our era, while the Ugrians appear in the region 
of Volga and Kama in greater masses only in the first centuries of our era. The Hun- 
garian prehistoric research of today, after due consideration of the material disclosed 
by Soviet research, accepts the theory of the location in Siberia of the Finno-Ugrian 
country of origin too. Reverting to the migration, supposed by Mr. Denis Sinor, of the 
Ugrians of the Ob to Northwest Siberia in the 18th century, we have to remark that in 
the region of the river Silva (an affluent of the Kama) Ugrians lived indeed as late 
as in the 18th century, who partly emigrated from there, partly were absorbed by their 
neighbours. This emigration was purely a part of the demographic trends during the 
end of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century in this region. The Ugrians 
formed neither before the period between the 3rd and 8th century of our era, nor 
later on, a bigger ethnic unit in the Kama-region and lived by far their greatest num- 
ber always in the region of the river system of Western Siberia. 

Therefore the viewpoint of the paper according to which the formation of the 
Finno-Ugrian peoples took place in the Kama-region and the Hungarians lived only 
there until their migration to Etelkéz, is a factual error, caused, in our opinion, by 
complete disregard of the results of Hungarian and Soviet prehistoric research. The 
statement of the author that the presence of the Hungarian home-land in the Kama- 
region is attested beyond reasonable doubt, is therefore mistaken (p. 538). 

There are valuable statements in the paper to which we can, on basis of our 
recent home prehistoric research, wholly agree. Such one is that it is inadmissible to 
construe a Kuban-region (Caucasian) home-land (p. 528). The author enumerates a lot 
of convincing proofs to infer that the home-land of Kuban is nothing else than a pre- 
historic curiosity. Yet the evidence of the author would have been infinitely stronger 
if he.could avail himself of the Hungarian research in prehistory ! The author shows 
just by refuting the argument of the home-land in the Kama-region his skilful handl- 
ing of evidence pertaining to various disciplines (p. 514). We wish the author would— 
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on another occasion—set forth in detail his viewpoint about this complex research 
method. 

The paper rightly emphasizes that the Turkish (Turk) terminology does not infer 

im any case military organization (p. 523). The author gives convincing evidence that 
the different Tiirk peoples were societies with a peaceful way of life. The author 
explains in a very interesting way the appearance of the Hungarians in different his- 
toric sources under a great variety of names (p. 522). The paper draws therefrom the 
conclusion that the political importance of the Magyars must have been relatively 
small, for they were successively incorporated into the political organizations of dif- 
ferent greater ethnic units and these latter gave the Magyars their names. This is a 
very instructive observation which could, if developed further, render valuable ser- 
vices to Hungarian prehistoric research. 

We must finally touch upon a statement to which we cannot agree : namely that 
the Hungarians lived for three years under Khazar rule (pp. 524-525). Although Hun- 
garian prehistoric research has not fixed unambiguously the duration of the loose 
Khazar authority, yet it is sure that the Khazar rule lasted from the first decade of the 
9th century until the end of the same century, therefore in any case for a much longer 
period than supposed by the author. Neither is the longer duration of the Khazar rule 
refuted by more recent Hungarian prehistoric researches. 

The paper deals only very briefly with the political and social organization of the 
Hungarians. The author points out in this connection that they decided to organize 
themselves in a tribal confederation at the instigation of the Khazars (p. 539). This 
statement of the author concurs with the opinion of the Hungarian Marxist historians, 
yet the author puts it in an unsatisfactory form for he discloses too little about the 
political organization of the Khazars ; therefore the reader is unable to learn any more 
about the same of the Hungarians, save that the migration of the Hungarians from the 
Kama region—correctly, from the territory of Bashkiria—to the steppes of South- 
Russia was a well-organized military campaign (p. 539). This is far from satisfying the 
reader about the political structure of the Hungarians at the time of the Conquest and 
leaves him wondering what social driving forces enabled this people to found a State 
and to survive ethnically in a territory where neither the Huns nor the Avars suc- 
ceeded in taking root. 

It follows from the aforesaid that the paper of Mr. Denis Sinor about Hungarian 
prehistory is a valuable dissertation based on thorough knowledge. But his disregard 
of the recent Marxist prehistoric and Soviet Finno-Ugrian prehistoric researches must 
be regretted. Over and above the methodological inconsequences we already pointed 
out, the disregard of recent research is responsible for the factual errors and unsatis- 
factory analyses of the paper. 

We are confident that our above remarks will be helpful in both factual and 
methodological respect to Mr. Denis Sinor in the reconsideration of his viewpoint. We 
hope that in due course we ourselves shall be given the opportunity to set forth, in 
much more detail than we could do it now, our viewpoint in the particular problems 
of the Finno-Ugrian and Hungarian prehistory. 
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REPLY TO DR. ERIK MOLNAR 
by Denis Sinor 


I read with considerable interest the manuscript of Mr. Molnar’s well-intentioned 
comments on my “Outlines of Hungarian prehistory”. I gladly avail myself of the 
Editor’s courtesy in offering me space for a rejoinder which, however, I shall try to 
keep as short as possible. 

Two preliminary remarks should be made on, respectively, the date on which my 
article was written and its general aim. I wrote my article during the summer of 1955 
and posted it on 22 October of the same year. I could not, therefore, take into account 
works which were published or which reached me after this date. In this respect I 
particularly regret that Péter Hajdd’s well-documented and scholarly work‘ came 
too late for me to take it into consideration. On the second point, my article was con- 
ceived as a general survey, giving the “outlines” of the problem as I see them. It was 
intended neither as a review of present-day Hungarian research on the subject nor as 
a reasoned statement on research centred on Hungarian prehistory. I did not aim at 
quoting all the opinions, though I was less restrictive than is Mr. Molnar who does not 
quote one single Hungarian author—save himself. 

Mr. Molnar’s book, A magyar nép dstérténete*, was known to me at the time of 
writing my article. If I abstained from mentioning it, it was because I was certain 
that it would become the subject of heated controversies in which I had no desire to 
become involved. My forebodings proved right. I had a further reason, this one of a 
technical nature, to ignore Mr. Moln4r’s book. Its 110 pages contain virtually no biblio- 
graphical references, and those that can be found are to the works of Stalin, Marx and 
Engels. In other words, it would have been a thankless and probably impossible task 
to check the basis of Mr. Molnar’s many unexpected statements. I am sorry to see that 
in his comment on my article Mr. Molnar persevered in this method. He should have 
substantiated his many references to Hungarian and Soviet historiography, prehistory, 
etc., as I very much doubt whether the readers of this periodical will be able to trace 
his sources. This applies even to the unidentified articles of Chernetsov, Zbrueva and 
Bader—the only scholars whose names are mentioned in his comments, none of whom 
is a specialist in Hungarian prehistory. 

Mr. Molndr’s dislike of bibliographical references was severely criticized by 
many, ¢.g. by Béla Kalman in his review of Mr. Molnar’s book*. The same reviewer 
also pointed out Mr. Molnar’s predilection to see unity where there is none, namely 
in research on Hungarian prehistory. In this respect, I am sorry to say, Mr. Molndr’s 


1K étnogenezu vengerskogo naroda (Acta Linguistica Ac. Sc. Hungaricae, II, 1953, 
pp. 247-316). A Hungarian version produced in book-form, A magyarsdg kialakuldsd- 
nak elézményei (Budapest, 1953), gives on pp. 55-63, a detailed refutation of Mr. Mol- 
nar’s theories. 

® Budapest, 1953, and not 1954 as mentioned by Mr. Molnar. 

In : Nyelvtudomdnyi Kézlemények, LV, 1954, pp. 266-270. 
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compliments are just as unwarranted as are his reproaches. When he kindly says that I 
“concur with modern Hungarian prehistoriography in rejecting critically the method 
of zoo- and phytogeography”, he is mistaken : only he and I agree, all other experts 
seem to take the opposite view ‘. On the other hand, when I affirm that the formation 
of the Finno-Ugrian peoples took place in the Middle-Volga region, I may be wrong, 
but I certainly agree with the vast majority of Hungarian and other experts‘, and 
disagree only with Mr. Molnar. There was no need to present my opinion as one for- 
mulated in “complete disregard of Hungarian and Soviet prehistoric research”. 

Research advances through discussion and Mr. Molndr’s theories have been at- 
tacked in Hungary by such authorities and with such a wealth of argument, that 
there is no point in taking up here their detailed survey. In fact a study of these modern 
works, quoted in general terms by Mr. Molndr and quoted with exact references by 
me, reveals that, in so far as one may speak of a unity of opinion, this is against, and 
not for Mr. Molnar’s theories. I am glad that my article in which, for reasons dif- 
ferent from his, I reject the current view on the Caucasian home-land of the Hun- 
garians and on the validity of the zoo- and phytogeographic argument, lends a modest 
support to some of his views. I am sure that in this we are “fighting the good fight”. 

I feel grateful to Mr. Molndr for his many kind remarks and I am pleased to have 
here an opportunity of calling attention to the stimulus his unorthodox remarks have 
brought to Hungarian prehistorical research. I should like him to rest assured that, 
just as I have done in the past, I shall continue to follow with the closest possible at- 
tention the considerable achievements of Hungarian and Soviet research in a field 
which I think I am entitled, on past record, to call my own. 


does Hayp0, in op. cit., and Elemér in his “article-fleuve”, 
none aa arischen Volkes im Lichte der Laut- und Vorgeschichte (Acta 
1956, VII, VIII, LX, 1959) of which we expect the last instalment. 
Leer e.g Haype, o op. cit. and also the many criticisms voiced in connexion with 
Mr. Molnar’s book. In fact Dezsé Pais, the greatest authority on Hungarian linguistics 
goes as far as to say that “anovel [referring to Mr. Molndr’s book] which situates 
of H rian or Finno-Ugrian pre mired in the far fom of the Sayan mountains [and 
not in the Middle-Volga- ral region] satisfying the requirements of 
Nyely, XL realism” (p. 279 of Nyék t és ani kériilétte lehetett, in Magyar 
iv, XLIX, 1958). 

like to here Lax6, Az ujabb éstérténeti kutatésok eredmén- 
yei és a nyelutudomany ( ely, a 1953, pp. 266-278) and the most enter- 
ee | article of Edit ang R emerkungen zu den neuesten Forschungen auf dem 

Gebiete der ungarischen Vorgeschichte (Acta Linguistica, IV, 1954, pp. 427-459). On p. 
433 of the article we find a very Siig fhe criticism of Mr. Molnar’s unwarranted 
and unsubstantiated generalizations. His constant references (as in his comments on my 


article) to some mysterious body like the “modern Hungarian prehistoriography”, are 
found very irritating by Mr Mr, Mo 
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NOTE ON CARLOS SECO SERRANO’S “EL SIGLO DE LOS GRANDES 
DESCUBRIMIENTOS GEOGRAFICOS * 


by Robert Lopez 


In my opinion, the first section of Professor Seco Serrano’s interesting paper 
shares a weakness common to most Iberian accounts of the problem. It strives to con- 
jure up Castilian precedents to what was essentially a windfall deriving from Colum- 
bus’ voyage, and it pays no attention to the Italian and more particularly Genoese 


ts. 

This would be of little importance if it were merely a question of retroactive pat- 
riotism, but any attempt at divorcing the American venture from its Mediterranean 
matrix will hide one half of the “historical circumstances” Professor Seco Serrano is 
trying to disentangle. 

The first chapter of the great geographical discoveries opens with Marco Polo 
and the Vivaldi brothers, continues with the Italian-Mongolian collaboration in the 
East and the Genoese-Portuguese collaboration in the West, and does not get loose 
from Mediterranean problems until the mid-sixteenth century at the earliest. It is not, 
however, a chapter that I can undertake to sum up in a short reminder to the learned 
author of “El siglo de los grandes descubrimientos geograficos”. 


* Cuadernos de Historia Mundial, IV, 3 (1958), pp. 553-581. 
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RESPUESTA DEL PROFESOR CARLOS SECO SERRANO A LA NOTA DEL 
PROFESOR ROBERT LOPEZ 


El profesor Robert Lépez, de la Universidad de Yale, al ocuparse amablemente de 
mi modesto esquema del gran siglo de los descubrimientos geograficos, me da ocasién, 
que le agradezco, para matizar algunos extremos de aqué¢l, demasiado breve sin duda 
para abarcar tan amplio contenido. 

En primer lugar, debo subrayar qui mi trabajo en cuestién se referia a una etapa 
concreta de la historia de los descubrimientos : al siglo que comienza, en lineas gene- 
rales, bajo la égida portuguesa, en el primer tercio del siglo XV, y termina, bajo el 
impulso castellano, en el primer tercio del siglo XVI, uniendo los dos 4mbitos descubri- 
dores—portugués y castellano—en las aguas del océano Pacifico. No cabe duda de 
que ¢s este el ciclo fundamental en el proceso del conocimiento gradual del globo 
desde el Occidente europeo : el que aporta el desvelamiento de Africa y de América, 
el trazado de la ruta de Oriente, el hallazgo del mar del Sur. 

Tampoco le cabr4 duda a nadie de que en una historia general de los descubri- 
mientos geograficos los preludios de este ciclo se situarian en las empresas de Marco 
Polo y de los Vivaldi. Ahora bien : conviene recordar que los viajes al Oriente asia- 
tico—iniciados con las misiones franciscanas y culminantes en la aventura del célebre 
veneciano—no pueden enlazarse con los viajes del gran siglo sino en cuanto constituyen 
a veces un estimulo para éstos, cuya eficacia reside en el bagaje de referencias mds o 
menos erréneas que doblaron su prestigio fabuloso : recuérdense las ideas de Colén 
acerca de la localizacién de das tierras del Gran Khan. Los Vivaldi, en cambio, tienen 
la importancia efectiva de sefalar, como auténticos adelantados, la direccién atlan- 
tica. Pero el grupo de viajes que encabezan, a lo largo del siglo XIV, se diferencian 
de los que han centrado mi estudio—los portugueses y castellanos—en su falta de siste- 
matizacién y de continuidad. Por lo demds, solamente podemos sefialar como segura, 
fuera de la empresa de los Vivaldi, otra genovesa : la de Lancelotto Malocello (1312). 
« Estas expediciones—ha escrito de ellas el Dr. Pérez Embid, catedratico de Historia 
de los descubrimientos geogréficos en la Universidad de Madrid—apenas si dejan fruto 
perdurable ; navegaciones hechas al acaso, terminan sin lograr para Génova ningdén 
derecho ulterior ; era légico esperarlo asi de empresas totalmente particulares ». El 
gran siglo se inicia como consecuencia de estimulos de otro orden : el profundo cam- 
bio interno que significa para Portugal el advenimiento de la dinastia de Avis ; el 
predominio, en los consejos de la Corona, de una rica burguesia formada por comer- 
ciantes y armadores, desplazando a la vieja aristocracia de terratenientes ; y la nece- 
sidad de aquéllos de abrirse nuevos mercados expansivos. Hubo, desde luego, colabo- 
racién con comerciantes y navegantes genoveses ; pero también la hubo con gedgrafos y 
cartégrafos catalanes y mallorquines. Es mas : los auténticos precursores de Portugal en 
el espacio atlantico delimitado por las Canarias son estos dltimos (expediciones, poco 
conocidas en cuanto a sus resultados, de Francesco Desvalers y Domingo Gual, en 1342 ; 
de Arnau Roger, en 1352 ; de 1369 y 1370) y los andaluces (expediciones estudiadas 
por Pérez Embid en su obra citada en mi articulo : en especial la de 1393). 

En cuanto a los problemas, tan prefiados de consecuencias geograficas, que suscita 
la rivalidad castellano-portuguesa, no comienzan, ni mucho menos, después del primer 
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viaje de Colén. En mi articulo quedan sefialados sus antecedentes : el primer problema 
entre las dos potencias es Canarias—en la que Castilla toma posiciones desde comien- 
zos del siglo XV ; el segundo, durante la guerra sucesoria a la muerte de Enrique IV, 
el comercio de la costa de Guinea. El primer acuerdo de reparto de influencias (Alca- 
govas-Toledo) es anterior en doce afios al descubrimiento de América. Las primeras 
bulas en torno a la cuestién datan, en fin, de los pontificados de Nicolas V y de 
Calixto III. 

Mi trabajo ha destacado especialmente los problemas geopoliticos surgidos como 
secuela de la doble expansién peninsular. Este enfoque cubre una falla muy comin 
en la historia de los grandes descubrimientos. Si éstos, durante el gran siglo, se carac- 
terizan por el control estatal, es légico que los problemas politicos y diplomaticos sir- 
van de pauta para darles una configuracién comprensible. Asi se perciben tres etapas 
clarisimas : la primera, referida al espacio africano, que culmina con el tratado de 
Alcagovas-Toledo ; la segunda, suscitada por el descubrimiento americano, que cierra 
el tratado de Tordesillas ; la tercera, que completara en el hemisferio oriental la divi- 
sién meridiana de Tordesillas, con el tratado de Zaragoza. 

Una delimitacién previa a la redaccién del articulo me impidié recoger en é1 las 
Gltimas consecuencias de tal planteamiento, que llegan hasta el siglo XVIII—pasando 
por la busqueda del paso del Norte en los siglos XVI y XVII—con la célebre cuestién 
de la colonia del Sacramento o con viajes como el de Cook. 

Insistiré por dltimo en el hecho de que, frente a la tesis genovesista—sostenida 
por ejemplo por Verlinden—los dltimos estudios sobre el descubrimiento y conquista 
de América insisten en el influjo de lo portugués en la decisién colombina y en sus 
métodos de explotacién del territorio descubierto. Remitiré especialmente a Juan Pérez 
de Tudela : Las armadas de Indias y los origenes de la politica de colonizacién (1494- 
1505), Madrid, 1956. 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY 


by C. PETER HILL 


Seventy teachers from 32 different countries met in the summer of 1951 in an 
international seminar organized by Unesco to discuss the teaching of history as a 
means of developing international understanding. The author of this book analyses 
their suggestions and interprets their conclusions. 


$ .75 4/- 200 fr. 


HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 
AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


by J. A. LAUWERYS 


A short history of textbooks including present-day developments is followed by 
chapters on the control of textbook distribution and production; the need for 
education for international understanding and the relation between patriotism and 
international understanding ; misunderstandings between East and West ; and others. 


3/- 150 fr. 
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PUBLICATIONS DE L’UNESCO 


C. PETER HILL 


LVPENSEIGNEMENT DE VHISTOIRE: 
CONSEILS ET SUGGESTIONS 


Guide a intention des instituteurs, des professeurs de |’enseignement secondaire 
et des professeurs d’école normale. Le probléme traité est le suivant: devons-nous 
et, dans l’affirmative, par quelles méthodes pouvons-nous enseigner "histoire de 
fagon 4 développer chez les jeunes gens le sens du civisme international ? 


200 fr. $.75 4/- 


J. A. LAUWERYS 


LES MANUELS D’HISTOIRE 
ET LA COMPREHENSION 
INTERNATIONALE 


Conclusions du stage d’études de Bruxelles, organisé par |’Unesco et consacré a 
Y’amélioration des manuels scolaires, er particulier des manuels d’histoire. Un bref 
historique des manuels jusqu’a nos jours. 

150 fr. $.50 3/- 
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Cahiers Etre et Penser 


HISTOIRE 


i, 


L'industrialisation des pay: 

COLONEL J. BECK, Dernier rapport, Politique polonais 
COMTE G. CIANO, Journal politique, 1939-1943 
Allemagne GENERAL J.-W. 


Histoire et société d’aujourd’hui — WELL, L’aventure chinoise, 1941-1944. 


POLITIQUE 


J. PIRENNE, Les grands courants de I’Histoire universelle, 7 volume 


Evolution du monde et des idées A. ULLEIN-REVICZKY, Guerre allemande, paix russe : le drame hongra 


SCIENCE 


Observation et synthése 
SYNTHESES 


Le livre aux étoiles 
ROMANS 


europleane — R. RACINE, Vers une Europe nouvelle per le 
—+ D, DE ROUGEMONT, L’Europe en jeu — 
et les affaires du monde — CHENG TIEN-HSI, La 


H. LAVACHERY, Statuaire é 
—  B. LEWIS, Les Arabes dans I’histoir 


l'Afrique noire — J. HUXLEY, Fourmis et termites — G. BURDEAU, 
inkraire philosophi 


. CAYROL, Le vent de Is mémoire —- 
in sous la neige — P. GAMARRA 

i — A. PATON, Quand 

—  G.-E. DELAY, 

La collection compte 20 time 


DE LA BACONNIERE 


BOUDRY-NEUCHATEL (SUISSE) - ADR. TEL.: BACONNIERE-BOUDRY 


QUELQUES TITRES DES COLLECTIONS| 
LETTRES ANDRE BRETON, Essais et témoignages — A. BONNARD, La tragédie et 'homme = 4 
M. EIGELDINGER, Le platonisme de Baudelaire — P. EMMANUEL, Le podte fou — ‘8 
Collection littéraire P.-J. JOUVE, Commentaires — J. MERCANTON, Christ au désert — G. PIROUE, : 
Par les chemins de Marcel Proust — R. DE RENEVILLE, L’expérience poétique i 
F. HELLENS, Dans l’automne de mon grand Age. | 
M. MULLER, De Descartes & Marcel Proust — Dr Ch. ODIER, Les : 
sources consciente et inconsciente de la vie morale -—- J. LACROIX, Le - 
dialogue — L. BRUNSCHVICG, Descartes et Pascal, lecteurs de Montaigne 3 
E. BAUDIN, La philosophie de Pascal -— V. JANKELEVITCH, Debussy at 
mystére — J. LEQUIER, CEuvres complétes — MAINE DE BIRAN, Journal BA 
P. THEVENAZ, L’homme et sa raison. La collection compte 50 titres 7 
G. FERRERO, Les deux révolutions frangaises, 1789-1796 — F. L’HUILLIER é 
De la Sainte-Alliance au Pacte Atlantique — B. MOURAVIEFF, L’alliance : 
russo-turque au milieu des guerres napoléoniennes — B. LAZITCH, Lénine ‘ 
et la Il i i ; 
agricoles 
1926-1939 — 
— |. Neguev. La naissance de [Etat disrael — E. BE! 
PS démocratie aujourd’hui et demain — W. ROPKE, La crise de notre temp . 
plan Schuman 
UD, La France 
ine, ceuvre de 
Confucius — Ch.-H. FAVROD, Une certaine Asie. De Hong-Kong 4 Tel-Avir 7 
—  B. NICOLSKY, Le peuple russe, sa carriére historique, 862-1945 — 
B. BAVINK, Conquétes et problémes de la science contemporaine - by 
F. DESSAUER, L’énergie atomique et ses applications — J. HUXLEY, L’homm, 
cet are unique. Les deux collections comptent ensemble 70 titre. : 
B. RUSSEL, Science, puissance, violence = 
B. HUYBER, Jozefa des Flamands — 
R. VINCENT, Campagne — L SILONE, tie 
La maison de feu _ P. GALDOZ, 
Poiseau disparut — R. GRONON, Le 
Vertige sur le marais. — GOTTHELF, Trois 
| 
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